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VIKTOR KOLUPAYEV 
THE PIANO-TUNER 


He was known simply as the piano-tuner. 
No one had any idea how old he was, but 
they were all sure he was a hundred or more. 
And the children were convinced anyone as 
old and wrinkled as he was had to be at least 
a thousand. 

He would appear at the door of someone's 
apartment at about ten in the morning hold¬ 
ing a small tool box. Even if he had only 
climbed to the second floor, he wouldn't be 
able to catch his breath for a long time. He 
would be shown in at once and ushered into 
the room where the piano stood. The mis¬ 
tress of the house would offer him a stool and 
ask if he would like some tea. After all, piano- 
tuners were worth their weight in gold: there 
was a piano in almost every apartment, but 



piano-tuners were scarce as hen's teeth. 

He would sit in silence in the room that 
had been cleaned early that morning in ex¬ 
pectation of his visit. His breathing would 
be frequent and shallow as he waited obe¬ 
diently for his heart to slow down from a 
gallop to a steady walk. Until that happened, 
he wouldn't say a word. The gray-haired old 
woman who had felt reserved caution towards 
the piano, was forced to fill the silence her¬ 
self. She knew that since the piano-tuner had 
come, she should talk about the instrument. 
She would have talked with pleasure about 
anything else under the sun—the weather, for 
example, or how good the mushroom-picking 
had been the previous year (simply mar¬ 
velous) or about how her legs had been troubl¬ 
ing her of late. But she knew it was fitting 
and proper to speak only of the piano at such 
a time. 

"We bought this piano five years ago, you 
see. Our daughter was only three years old 
when we started saving money for it, but we 
really wanted her to learn to play. Now they 
say you can buy pianos on credit, but in those 
years there was no such thing, and anyway, 
it's better to pay for things all at once, since 
you never know what the morrow will bring. 
We paid cash for it, and thank goodness for 
that. Now my granddaughter, Tanya, is 
already in the second grade, and she prac¬ 
tices every day when she comes home from 
school. She understands everything already. 
She can read music, too!" 

The old woman fell silent in hopes that the 



piano-tuner would say something, but he 
didn't open his mouth. When the silence be¬ 
gan to drag on too long, she resumed her 
chatter: 

"In the evenings, my daughter and grand¬ 
daughter sit here and play together. They go 
on and on, and it sounds fine to me. Especial¬ 
ly those, what do you call them... Etudes. 
Sometimes her father sits over there in the 
corner to listen. He listens and doesn't say 
a word. Then he kisses them both, just about 
ready to cry. After all, when he was a little 
boy, times were hard, and he never had the 
chance to learn anything special like music..." 

The piano-tuner listened, silently nodding 
his head on occasion and smiling for some 
unknown reason. 

"So I say," continued the old woman, "that 
an instrument must be kept in order. It has to 
be looked after. Maybe something inside 
needs tuning or fixing up or whatever... I'll 
be back in a second. Please excuse me..." 
She rushed into the bedroom, fiddled around 
in the drawers for a minute, and came back 
with the sewing machine oil, which she placed 
on the table next to the piano-tuner. 

The piano-tuner did not break his silence 
but continued to smile mysteriously. The 
old woman glanced about in a mild frenzy. 
Perhaps he needed a hammer. She wondered 
if she should ask. 

"So your granddaughter will get home 
from school at one o'clock?" asked the piano- 
tuner suddenly in a high voice like a little 
boy's. The old woman almost fainted from 



shock. After all, she hadn't said a word about 
what time Tanya would arrive... 

"Yes, she'll be here at one..." she gasped. 

"I'll come back at one, then!" the piano- 
tuner announced loudly and cheerfully. 

"Whatever do you mean?" inquired the old 
woman with concern. "Couldn't you at least 
take a look now? Maybe it needs to be re¬ 
paired... And after all, it's quieter now. No 
one will bother you while you're working." 

"No one will bother me anyway! I can't 
possibly tune the piano unless Tanya is here, 
much as I might want to. Nothing will come 
of it without her, absolutely nothing!" 

"We have a hammer here," the old woman 
rushed to inform him, "so you have nothing 
to worry about on that account." 

"I'll be on my way, then," announced the 
piano-tuner. He picked up his tiny tool box 
and left the apartment. 

He stood by the door for a moment then 
resolutely rang the bell. 

He was met by a tall stout woman in a 
house dress with peacocks appliqued on the 
front, suede Turkish slippers with turned-up 
toes, and an enormous bronze brooch on her 
chest. 

"Are you looking for someone?" she in¬ 
quired in a loud, businesslike tone. 

"I'm the piano-tuner," the old man replied 
by way of identification in a quiet, tired voice. 

"At last! Do come in. The neighbor's 
piano is so much louder than our's. Come on 
in and wipe your shoes. You're not going to 
take them off anyway. Come over here and sit 
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down on this stool. We have a Czech piano. It 
cost thirteen hundred roubles, but it doesn't 
play worth a toot..." 

The piano-tuner put his tiny tool box on 
the floor and lowered himself onto the stool 
carefully as if he weren't sure it would bear 
even the slight burden of his wizened body. 

The mistress of the house walked over to 
the piano and pounded the keys with all her 
fingers at once: 

"Just listen to that! It doesn't play at all!" 

The piano-tuner turned one ear to the in¬ 
strument as if listening attentively. 

The woman banged on the keys once more 
and produced a crazy chord. 

The piano-tuner continued to sit silently on 
his stool. 

"What are you doing?" fussed the woman. 
"You've come, so get down to work. Or do I 
have to give you a glass of vodka to get you 
to do anything? Nothing doing! Some men 
came to fix the radiator, and first they want¬ 
ed a bottle of vodka between them. After 
they finished with the blasted radiator, I 
had to pay someone else thirty roubles to 
repair the damage and get it working right. 
So you won't get any vodka out of me, and 
I'm not planning to give you tea right off, 
either. After you've finished, you can sip all 
the tea you'd like... Why are you just sitting 
there?" 

"Who plays this piano?" the old man in¬ 
quired delicately. 

"I do. But we really bought it for my son 
Kolya. What difference does it make to you?" 



"1 need to know," the tuner replied firmly. 

"Kolya, come here, dear," the woman called 
him. "You can do your homework later." 

A boy of about ten entered the room, 
glanced into some distant corner, and said 
hello. 

"Do you like to play?" asked the old man 
unexpectedly. 

"No, I don't, and I'm not going to!" he 
mumbled and peered at his mother in fright. 

She shook her fist at him and ordered him 
sternly: 

"It doesn't matter whether you want to 
or not. You'll do what I tell you, you hear?!" 

"Please play something for me, Kolya," the 
old man asked quietly. "Just pretend I'm not 
here, and play anything you like, as if you 
were playing for yourself. Then I can hear 
what's wrong with your piano." 

The boy made a face but sat down at the 
piano all the same and played an etude by 
Czerny. 

"Do you hear how softly it plays?" Kolya's 
mother inquired sternly. "You can't even hear 
a peep on the third floor. Why did the blasted 
thing cost so much if you can't even hear it?" 

"My teacher says I have no ear for music," 
Kolya announced. 

"It's none of your business whether you do 
or not," his mother interrupted. 

The piano-tuner walked up to the instru¬ 
ment, and Kolya jumped up to give the guest 
his seat. The old man gently tickled the ivo¬ 
ries with both hands and carefully stroked 
the laquered finish. 



'This is a fine piano. It's hardly out of tune 
at all." 

"But it plays so softly you can barely hear 
it," objected the woman. "When the neigh¬ 
bors' children practise, we can hear every sing¬ 
le note. But when we play, they never hear a 
thing. Not once has anyone ever come to 
complain that we were bothering them. But I 
have to pound on the wall almost every single 
day to get them to stop all the racket. We 
can't even watch television for the noise... 

I want our piano to play so loudly the 
neighbors on every floor will be able to hear 
it." 

"I see. This won't take a minute. It's a 
minor job," the piano-tuner said. 

"How much will you charge?" Kolya's 
mother inquired suspiciously. 

"I charge ten roubles," the old man stated 
firmly. 

"So much for something you consider 
minor?" 

"To some people it may be nonsense, but 
to others it most certainly is not." 

"Why should I waste my time arguing with 
some hack?! He'll charge as much as he likes 
anyway!" 

"Madam, 1 am a piano-tuner, not a hack," 
the old man said decisively. 

"For goodness sake. I'll pay whatever you 
ask. Just make it play loud." 

"That I will. So, Kolya, it seems you don't 
want to play the piano..." 

"No," replied the boy and stared into the 
corner. 



'This little fellow has no ear for music 
whatsoever, and neither does his mother," 
noted the piano-tuner. 

He removed the upper and lower frames, 
took his tools out of the tiny tool box—there 
were all manner of little hammers and wren¬ 
ches and neatly-wound new strings. He spent 
about an hour fiddling with the instrument, 
ignoring everyone and listening to it as a doc¬ 
tor listens to his patient. Then he replaced 
the frames, closed his tool box and announced: 

"I've finished. You can try it out now if 
you like." 

The woman walked up to the piano in dis¬ 
belief and pounded the keys with her plump 
fingers. There was the most horrible racket 
imaginable: the window panes rattled, and a 
porcelain statuette of a lady swimmer fell 
off the top of the television. 

"Now I'll show them!" the woman ex¬ 
claimed loudly. "When Kolya gets tired. I'll 
have a go at it myself. We'll soon find out 
how long they can bear it." 

The boy sat down at the piano, almost in 
tears, and once again the apartment was filled 
with an ungodly racket. 

"Wonderful!" said Kolya's mother and gave 
the piano-tuner ten roubles. 

He unhurriedly put the money in a worn 
billfold and began to put his tools away. As 
soon as he stepped over the threshold, the 
pandemonium ceased. Just to make sure, the 
piano-tuner stepped inside again and gave a 
smile of glee. The piano was making an enor¬ 
mous din, and the window panes were rattling 



away, but only inside the apartment could 
the clamor be heard. Immediately beyond 
the premises, a pleasant silence reigned. 

The piano-tuner knew exactly what he was 
doing. 

He went up to the third floor and rang the 
bell. The unharmonious sounds of a drunken 
quartet could be heard from within. A birth¬ 
day party was dragging on from the night 
before. 

The head of the household, unsteady on 
his feet, opened the door. He was extremely 
polite and deliberately smart. 

"Come on in, old fellow. We've been wait¬ 
ing for you. We'll hush the noise now. Would 
you care to toast the health of my beloved 
daughter? I'm sorry, I forgot-all the bot¬ 
tles are empty. But we'll take care of that in a 
flash. Please sit down with us. This is my 
wife. And that is some kind of uncle or cousin 
of hers. I can't remember for the life of me. 
And this is his invaluable spouse. And over 
there is my Varvara. The devil take her, 
where has that girl got off to?!" 

The uncle or cousin raised his head from a 
bowl of fresh tomato salad, looked about 
with drunken eyes, and said: 

"I know you. You bought a motorcycle 
from me at the flea market." 

"Hold your tongue, you," snapped his 
wife. "What is all this nonsense about a mo¬ 
torcycle? You never even had a bicycle to 
your name!" She wiped the finely cut bits of 
green onion from her husband's forehead 
with a paper napkin. 



"Varvara!" shouted the father. "Come here 
and play something on the piano for us... 
Three etudes... Three etudes to cheer our 
moods..." he sang and suddenly burst out 
laughing. The rest followed suit. "She's 
extremely talented, you see. They want to 
send her to some sort of a competition. 
Such a wunderkind, and she doesn't even 
want to play for dear old dad and his guests! 
Varvara! Come on, honey, play something 
for us!" 

"Your little girl plays the piano," an¬ 
nounced the uncle or cousin of the hostess, 
suddenly regaining the ability to speak. "And 
some rat stole my car." With this, his lips con¬ 
torted as if he were about to cry. 

"What are you moaning about?" his wife 
began in an attempt to comfort him. "You 
never even had a bicycle." 

"Varvara, dear," called out her mother, 
putting some sauteed cabbage on her plate, 
"come and play something for us. And this 
nice old man wilt listen to you." 

A girl with a stormy visage appeared in 
the doorway. She looked as if she were expect¬ 
ing trouble. 

"What do you want from me? You've been 
raising the roof in here for two days already, 
and now you want me to play something for 
you! Why should I bother? You don't under¬ 
stand a thing about music anyway!!" 

"I told you to play!" ordered her father. 

The piano-tuner winked at the girl, and she 
buried her face in her sleeve to hide her 
laughter. Then she sat down at the piano and 



drummed out an odd tune no one had ever 
heard before. 

Her parents and the guests applauded, and 
the cousin or uncle said; 

“I always cry when 1 start a motorcycle." 

"Hold your tongue," hissed his wife. 

"How talented my little Varvara is. Did 
you hear how she pounded that one out?" 
bragged her father. 

"Play something else for our guests, dear," 
pleaded her mother. 

"What a shame there's no more vodka," 
the piano-tuner said suddenly, and everyone 
forgot about the music in a jiffy.. 

"We'll fix that right away!" her father 
exclaimed, and in the twinkling of an eye, 
he and the uncle or cousin were headed for 
the store. 

"We can't let them go alone in the condi¬ 
tion they're in," said her mother, and both 
women headed after them. 

"Now let's have a look at what's wrong 
with our piano," said the piano-tuner with 
satisfaction in his voice. "There's no one to 
bother us." 

"Just wait and seel They'll be back in a 
minute bellowing songs about the Cossacks 
of old at the top of their lungs." 

"They won't come back. They won't be 
able to find the door." 

"How nice," said the little girl. "I wish it 
could always (je that way." 

"From now on, it will be. As soon as they 
make you play the piano, they'll all have to 
leave at once, and they won't be able to find 



the door to get back in until you want them 
to.” 

“And I'll be able to play all by myself?" 

"Yes, no one will bother you." 

"Thank you, thank you!" exclaimed the 
little girl and hugged his neck soundly, al¬ 
most knocking him off his feet. "I don't 
want them to come back—not ever. I just 
want to play all the time!" 

“It will be just as you decide, Varvara. 
And now, let's get down to business. All 
right?" 

"O.K." 

In an hour, the piano was tuned, and the 
old man closed his tired eyes. He smiled when 
he heard the strangely bold music: Varvara 
was improvising. 

Finally, they took pity on the drunken 
grown-ups and let them back in. The piano- 
tuner was given ten roubles, and he carefully 
put the money in his worn billfold. The 
little girl never left his side and kept repeat¬ 
ing: 

"I want to see you again. When will you 
come again?" 

Then the father wanted his daughter to 
play for the company again. Varvara agreed 
at once and winked conspiratorially at the 
piano-tuner. The latter winked back slyly, 
and his face looked like a dried, wrinkled 
apple. 

"Let's have it, Varvara!" her father or¬ 
dered. 

"I know you," said the uncle or cousin. 

"With great pleasure," the little girl said 



in her most grown-up voice, and struck the 
first chord. 

"We forgot to buy beer," her father mut¬ 
tered. "We'd better get some before the store 
closes." 

The men almost ran out of the apartment 
and down the stairs. "They won't be able to 
find the apartment again," her mother said 
in alarm. "We'd better go after them." And 
both women left. 

"How wonderful!" the little girl cried with 
delight. "Come see me again, please! I want 
to see you very much!" 

"I'll come for sure, Varvara. I'll be back 
again," said the piano-tuner with a wink as 
he walked out the door. He stood there for 
about five minutes listening to how the girl 
transformed her tiny, pure, but already com¬ 
plex soul into music. 

And downstairs, the drunken parents and 
guests were wandering around in the 
courtyard, unable to find their apartment. 

The piano-tuner knew exactly what he was 
doing. 

At five after one, the piano-tuner went to 
the second-floor apartment where Tanya lived. 
She had just come home from school. 

"Hello, Tanya," said the wizened old man 
in his high, thin, boyish voice. 

"Hello," replied the girl. "Are you the 
piano-tuner? Can you tune my piano? The 
third 'A' above middle 'C' is out of tune, and 
one 'D' in the bass sticks." 

"Don't worry. We'll fix that easy as pie. 
You've got a fine piano." 
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"Please have a seat," said Tanya's grand¬ 
mother, bustling about. "Perhaps you'd like 
some lunch. It's lunchtime already." 

"Lunch can wait," replied the old man. 
"First we'll fix the piano. But you need to 
play a bit for me, Tanya. I'll sit in the corner, 
and you pretend I'm not even here. Just 
play a little." 

The little girl fumbled with the keys, not 
knowing what to choose. Finally, she settled 
on Beethoven's seventh sonata. This partic¬ 
ular sonata was played rather rarely, but the 
piano-tuner knew them all. He had heard this 
one many times as well. But he never ceased 
to be amazed at how children felt music, how 
they experienced it, suffering and rejoicing 
along with the melody. Their interpretations 
were never wrong, but they were always dif¬ 
ferent. 

The little girl finished playing and said; 

"I love to play when my father listens. He 
listens in a strange way—as if he were trying 
to help me. And I like to play four-hands 
with mother, too." 

"There's not a lot to do here," the piano- 
tuner thought aloud. "I just have to tune the 
third 'A' above middle 'C' and fix the 'D' 
that's sticking in the bass." 

But still he was busy for a whole hour. 

While he was working, the little girl's fath¬ 
er came home for lunch and tiptoed over 
to the sofa. He held a book in his hands but 
didn't turn a single page. 

When the piano-tuner had finished, he put 
his tools away and said: 
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"Now you can check and see how I've 
tuned your piano, Tanya." 

The little girl sat down, and the expression 
on her father's face changed depending on 
how she played. At first, he was unsure of 
something, then his face was lit with amaze¬ 
ment. Next, genuine fear flickered in his 
eyes, and finally, ecstasy and confusion. 

"What did you do?" the man asked the pia¬ 
no-tuner. "She never played like that before. 
Little girls can't play that way. She's only 
ten after all. What in the world did you do?" 

"I tuned your daughter's piano," the old 
man modestly replied. 

"But it's incredible ... how well she plays. 
She seems to feel music better than I do. 
But this cannot be, for she is only a child." 

"She really does sense music better than 
you, although you also have a refined feeling. 
Tanya told me that herself." 

Just then, Tanya's mother came home for 
lunch, and the little girl ran to hug her, re¬ 
porting excitedly how the old gentleman had 
tuned her piano. 

And her father said to her mother: 

"Listen to how she plays. It's quite re¬ 
markable. Tanya played so wonderfully just 
now! So beautifully and unusually that I was 
even frightened." 

"You've surely mixed up something," his 
wife replied. "If it's wonderful, it can't 
possibly be frightening." 

"But she never played that way before." 

"That's how my new friend tuned my pia¬ 
no," said Tanya proudly, jumping and 
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hopping about the room to express her ex¬ 
citement. 

"Yes," affirmed the piano-tuner bashfully. 
"I simply tuned the piano in unison with your 
daughter's ecstatic soul." 

Tanya's grandmother put away the sewing 
machine oil unnoticed and invited them all to 
the table for dinner, but the piano-tuner had 
only a glass of milk. He was in a hurry to get 
to the next apartment. 

The father gave him ten roubles but object¬ 
ed that he felt awkward paying for such work 
with mere money. Perhaps he could do 
something to help the piano-tuner... 

"You and your wife have already done a 
lot for me," replied the wrinkled old man. 

He carefully put the money in his worn 
billfold and smiled at Tanya in farewell. 

He hadn't gotten out the door before the 
little girl was at her piano, opening a book of 
etudes and beginning to play. Her father was 
almost ready for what was about to happen, 
but her mother was totally unprepared. 
She grabbed the arms of her chair so hard, her 
fingernails turned white. Then she looked at 
her husband. He felt her gaze and looked 
back. No one knows what they said to each 
other in that glance. 

Probably a great deal. 

The piano-tuner knew exactly what he was 
doing. 

He stood in front of Tanya's door for a bit, 
then went up to the fourth floor and finally 
to the fifth. He descended and went to the 
next entrance with five more flights of stairs 
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and more pianos to tune. The trip from floor 
to floor began all over. 

By seven o'clock, he was exhausted. The 
years had taken their toll, after all. He went 
into the nearest store where he bought candy. 
At the next one, he bought toys. When 
he came out of the store, a crowd of children 
was waiting for him. They followed him to 
the square where he handed out the candy 
and toys. He always knew just what to give 
each child: candy for some and toys for 
others. Then he told a merry tale, and when 
the children began interrupting each other as 
they repeated and acted out what he had said, 
he slipped away unnoticed. 

Then he came to another store and went in¬ 
side that one, too. Again he was met by a 
crowd of merry children to whom he gave 
candy and toys. He even thought up a new 
game, so interesting that he managed to slip 
away unnoticed while they were playing. 

The stores were already closing, and all his 
money was gone. So he didn't buy anything 
for the children; he just told them wonderful 
stories in his quiet voice. He slipped away 
when he was sure they were having a good 
time without him. 

The sun had already set behind the houses, 
but he was still walking unhurriedly, occasio¬ 
nally hearing music from the pianos he had 
tuned. He had tuned a lot of them in his 
day for boys and girls, for young men and 
women, and for grown-ups, too. And even 
for one old lady who had been retired for 
twenty-five years. 
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The grown-ups simply called him the piano- 
tuner, but children called him Grandfather, 
because no one knew what his real name was. 
Nor did anyone know his age—perhaps a 
hundred or even a thousand. In any case, that's 
what the children thought. 


INSPIRATION 


An exhibition of painting by amateur 
artists opened in one of the halls of the local 
lore museum—a major event for Margrad! 
At twelve noon, the broad staircase leading 
to the second floor was overflowing with 
people. 

Downstairs near the cloak room stood Yuri 
Ivanovich Katkov, a muscular man of about 
forty-five. It was quite obvious that he was 
a bit nervous but was trying to appear calm. 
He had good reason to be worried: the first 
painting he had done in twenty-five years 
was hanging in that hall. 

Well-known Novosibirsk artist Samarin, 
who had been especially invited for the occa¬ 
sion cut the red ribbon, and the people 
poured into the spacious, well-lit hall. 

After most of the visitors had gone in, 
Katkov began to ascend the stairs unhurried¬ 
ly. Upon entering the hall, he stopped in front 
of the first painting he came to and scruti¬ 
nized it carefully. Two fitters stood on the 
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crossarms on the pole of a high-voltage power 
line. Their stance and bearing reminded him 
of the mighty warriors of old; their faces were 
merry, and the light fell on them from the 
foreground, creating a joyous effect, indeed. 
Their poses and the expressions on their 
faces told him it was easy for them to work. 
If the insulators and spools of wire were 
brought to the construction site on time, 
everything would be fine. Their safety 
belts would not let them down, their motions 
were precise, their young bodies strong, 
and beauty was all around. These men were 
winners to be sure. 

Katkov was not terribly interested in the 
technical aspects of painting. How could he 
worry about such a thing when so many years 
of his life had passed amidst machine-tools 
and piles of metal? His hands were rough and 
calloused: it was easier for him to hold a 
heavy wrench than anything as light and de¬ 
licate as a paint brush. And that was basically 
the main problem with the painting before 
him: the artist's technique failed to touch him 
in any way. He noted only the general mood 
the painting evoked in him: a sensation of 
victory after a struggle, but the victory had 
been won easily. Those lads probably had no 
idea what a real struggle was like: everything 
came easily to them. 

Though he liked the picture, he had no de¬ 
sire to linger before it. It was enough merely 
to glance at it and feel the happiness of those 
stalwart lads, so he moved on at once. That 
way, the sensation of the joy of labor the 
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painter had wanted to put across remained 
with him. 

Katkov did not even pause before a dismal 
gray landscape. The people who had come to 
the exhibition spoke of the colors and hues, 
the size of the paintings, and the carefully 
balanced perspective of the landscapes. They 
noted imitations of such well-known painters 
as Deineka, the original and inimitable deve¬ 
lopment of Armenian artist Saryan, and 
wondered how long it had taken a particular 
painter to complete one work or another 
and how much money he would make if it 
were sold. Some pondered each painting for 
a long time while others rushed from one to 
another and then went back to pause briefly 
before only those canvases which interested 
them the most. 

Young women wandered about in groups, 
and old women searched for sofas so they 
could sit down and rest a bit, A few young 
men paused before the portrait of an illus¬ 
trious local milkmaid and suddenly began dis¬ 
cussing upcoming exams for no reason at all. 

The windows were open, and the noise 
from the town's central thoroughfare burst 
in on the quiet. An amusing song being sung 
in high children's voices wafted in from the 
kindergarten next door. It, along with the 
rustling of poplars, could be heard above the 
racket from the street. 

The commission had accepted his painting 
without a moment's hesitation, but Katkov 
nevertheless experienced a few seconds of 
fright just then. What would he do if his 
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picture weren't there? He had left work 
so he could visit the exhibition alone. His 
family could come later. 

Suddenly, he had the feeling that his paint¬ 
ing was the next one, although he couldn't 
see it yet, because there were so many people 
crowded in front of it. 

"Another new trend here!" a tall, 
handsome young man remarked angrily, push¬ 
ing his way through the cluster of people. 
"Can you believe it—the canvas is totally 
blank, yet the artist had the nerve to call it 
'Inspiration'!" 

"No, it's not entirely blank," said someone 
else. "There are some barely distinguishable 
shadows, but it's impossible to make out 
what they are." 

Katkov stepped aside to let the angry man 
and his companion huff by and caught a 
fleeting glimpse of his canvas. Of course it 
wasn't blank. What in the world did that 
man mean?! 

In general, for some strange reason, the 
discussions which arose over his painting had 
nothing whatsoever to do with the work, 
or so it seemed to him. Perhaps the people 
gathered there were talking about the paint¬ 
ings to either side... That couldn't possibly 
be the case, since his work was flanked by 
two urban landscapes. 

Katkov stood there for a bit then walked 
over to the window. 

He had wanted to paint that particular 
canvas for a long time. He had probably want¬ 
ed to paint it twenty-eight years before, but 



the war had made that impossible. His mother 
had returned home late, her eyes sunk from 
tiredness. His father, who had returned 
home from the front with one arm missing, 
was constantly making the rounds of rela¬ 
tives and friends, drinking from despair. He had 
been an ivory-carver before the war, but now, 
what could he do with only one arm?!.. His 
mother sewed warm mittens, did the laundry, 
and cried her eyes red at night. Only his sev¬ 
en-year-old brother and five-year-old sister 
were free of cares and roamed the streets 
until late at night. And in the summer 
months, the sun almost never set in Yakutsk, 
for the city was near the Arctic Circle. 

The war was far away—thousands of ki¬ 
lometers—but its presence was felt not just as 
a result of Soviet Information Bureau reports: 
there were cripples wandering about, and the 
children were skinny as rails. And here, more 
than six thousand kilometers from the front 
line, there was a military hospital. There were 
civil defense and basic military training les¬ 
sons at school as well as mock battles... 
Countless packages with warm mittens and 
long underwear were sent off to the front. And 
he, a ninth-grader at the time, had organized a 
schoolchildren's brigade to chop firewood and 
poles for the winter and to load coal... 

Katkov heard someone behind him 
coughing politely, so he turned around. Be¬ 
fore him stood Margrad artist Petrovsky and 
an elderly gentleman he had never met. 

"Hello, I'm Anatoly Ivanovich Samarin," 
the elderly man said, extending his hand. 
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"And I'm Yuri Ivanovich Katkov," he re¬ 
plied in kind. 

"Tell me, Yuri Ivanovich, haven't we met 
somewhere before?" 

"I don't think so," answered Katkov. "In 
fact I'm sure we've never met." 

"Did you ever work in Brokhovsky's stu¬ 
dio in Ust-Mansk? Somewhere about 1950, 
if I recall..." 

"No, of course not. I was never a profession¬ 
al artist." 

"That's very strange. Then how do you 
know that I used to work there and what 
happened to me?" 

"I had no idea you'd ever worked there, 
and I've no inkling of what happened to you 
there." 

"How odd," said Samarin pensively and 
tugged amusingly at his goatee. 

Petrovsky hadn't said a word all that time, 
but it was obvious from his expression that he 
was dying to speak. Katkov nodded in his 
direction, and the latter coughed politely 
then remarked: 

"You are aware, of course, that your tech¬ 
nique leaves much to be desired..." 

"Yes, but then, I'm only an amateur." 

"That's not the point at all. I wanted to ask 
where you dug up the subject for your can¬ 
vas." 

"I didn't have to do any digging at all. 
It's been in my head for the last twenty-eight 
years. I just couldn't put it down on canvas. 
I thought I'd never paint it in the end." 

"How long did you say? Twenty-eight 



years? But what I'm thinking about hap¬ 
pened only fifteen years ago." 

Katkov burst out laughing and said: 

"No, it couldn't have been. It was in 
1943 in Kangalassy." 

"It couldn't be. I know for sure it was in 
Tashkent. And the year was 1955." 

"You're probably thinking of something 
else." 

"I'm talking about a canvas called 'Inspira¬ 
tion', no more and no less," he affirmed, 
unbuttoning his shirt sleeve and rolling it 
up to his elbow as he spoke. "This was the 
price of that inspiration." His arm was dis¬ 
figured by a scar from elbow to wrist. "But 
I have no regrets," Petrovsky continued with 
a smile. "After all, it's the kind of thing one 
could pay for with one's life." 

"For what?" asked Katkov. 

"For the inspiration," replied Petrovsky. 

"All the same, I can't believe you've never 
been in Brokhovsky's studio," Samarin said 
in parting. "Mere coincidence is out of the 
question here." 

Katkov wandered about the hall for 
another thirty minutes, pausing at length be¬ 
fore several pictures. He liked a lot of them. 
Only a few which were more like advertise¬ 
ments than anything else evoked a smile 
from him, for these works were unnaturally 
oversimplified. 

Katkov was drawn irresistibly to his own 
painting, so he walked over to it once more. 

On the canvas was depicted a steep slope 
leading to a riverbank. By the bank was moored 



a large wooden barge into which boys dumped 
endless wheelbarrows of coal and then return¬ 
ed for more. 

....Yes, that was exactly how it had been in 
the small village of Kangalassy twenty kilo¬ 
meters downstream from Yakutsk on the 
Lena River. There were mountains of coal on 
that shore, and the boys' bodies were black 
with coal dust and dripping with sweat. In 
the hot sun and driving rain, fourteen boys 
hauled coal, and for them, there was nothing 
but tiredness and more tiredness... 

They had come with a guitar and a mando¬ 
lin so they could sit by the campfire and 
sing in the evenings. At first, they had actual¬ 
ly had a bit of free time, but they were so 
tired by the end of the day that they couldn't 
grip a fingerboard. Their only desire was to 
wash off the coal dust, have a bite to eat, 
stretch out blissfully in their tents, chat a bit, 
joke about the sluggish Alexei Biriukov, and 
fall soundly asleep. Then, in the morning, 
they would hear the voice of old Potapych: 
"Time to get up, fellers! The coal's a-waitin'l" 
No one knew when this wirey old man man¬ 
aged to sleep, because he always got every¬ 
thing done. He laid paths of boards to make it 
easier for the boys to get their wheelbarrows 
to the heaps of coal, then lit a fire, boiled 
potatoes, and loaded coal onto the wheel¬ 
barrows with a shover the size of a bucket. 
And he repeated to himself all the while: 
"The coal's a-waitin', fellers, the coal's a- 
waitin'l" 

Gradually, a transformation took place: 
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the 'fellers' had been certain they could do 
anything at first. After all, they had over¬ 
fulfilled the timber-felling plan! They would 
joyfully have set off for the front, but they 
were too young, and no one would take them 
into the army. They always thought they 
could work like dogs if anyone would give 
them something hard enough to do. But it 
turned out, they weren't as tough as they 
thought they were! And the summer heat 
was unbearable. Moreover, the barges were 
like bottomless pits. All their muscles hurt— 
their whole bodies ached. They couldn't 
stretch for even a moment and relax, for they 
had to keep up with the furious pace of the 
monotonous work that had to be done. They 
worked up to fourteen hours a day, but even 
that wasn't enough to suit old Potapych. 

After all, soon the short Yakutsk summer 
would be over, and the rains would start. It 
would get cold, and there would be sludge 
ice on the Lena. Then, the piles of coal would 
lie all covered with snow by the riverbank 
until the following spring. But in June, it's 
almost as light at night as it is in the daytime 
so they could work almost round the clock. 

The ninth-grade boys understood all this 
perfectly well, so it didn't occur to any of 
them to complain about the food—tasteless 
potatoes and watery barley soup day after 
day—or about pushing a wheelbarrow four¬ 
teen hours without a break. The work had 
to be done, after all—no question about it. 
But soon, the merry joking disappeared, and 
the fire in their eyes went out. They forced 



themselves to work on and on, doing every¬ 
thing mechanically, as if in a dream. 

Potapych saw all that quite well. It hap¬ 
pened with every new group of coal-loaders 
he was sent. A month of such arduous labor 
tired them so that they left without even 
saying good-bye to the old man as soon as 
new boys came to replace them. But Potapych 
wasn't offended by this, for he knew human 
nature quite well. As soon as the boys had 
rested a bit, they would forget the diffi¬ 
culties they had just experienced and remem¬ 
ber the month they had spent in Kangalassy 
quite differently. However, that knowl¬ 
edge didn't make the old man's job any easier. 

Only two weeks had passed, and the boys 
could hardly imagine that there were another 
two to go. Potapych tried to distract them as 
best he could. He managed to get a bucket 
of herring and a couple of new pairs of can¬ 
vas gloves from somewhere or other. He read 
them the paper by the light of a kerosene 
lamp when they were tossing and turning in 
their uneasy sleep. But none of it did any 
good: the boys were so exhausted, they could 
barely work. 

Finally, towards the end of the second 
week, it happened. Alexei Biriukov couldn't 
keep a firm enough hold on his wheelbarrow, 
and the slope that led to the barge at the 
shore was quite steep. So the barrow wheeled 
faster and faster toward it, and Alexei was so 
tired he forgot to let go of the handles. In¬ 
stead, he hopped along awkwardly, hunched 
up behind his unsteady barrow, which under 
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normal circumstances, would surely have 
turned over on its side. But instead, it raced 
right onto the barge without lessening its 
break-neck speed and flew off the far side 
into the water with a rumble, Alexei right 
behind, not making the slightest effort 
to save himself. 

It all happened so quickly none of the rest 
could do a thing to forestall the accident. As 
soon as someone shouted, "Potapych, 
Alexei's fallen in!" they all came to their 
senses, and two boys jumped into the icy 
water to save their unfortunate companion. 
Potapych descended the slope by leaps and 
bounds, breaking bushes in his rush. He quick¬ 
ly untied the boat and pushed it off. Alexei 
came to his senses as soon as he hit the water 
and let go of the wheelbarrow. He surfaced 
and sank, on the verge of drowning, for he 
was not a good swimmer at all. The other two 
boys had not yet reached him when Potapych 
yanked him out of the water and pulled him 
into the boat. Then the old man helped the 
other two boys climb in. A minute later, the 
boat was at the shore. Potapych did all this 
in absolute silence: he passed the boys gath¬ 
ered on the bank without uttering a word. 
The three who were wet rushed over to the 
fire to dry themselves, and all the rest crowd¬ 
ed round them. 

Such an event more than justified a break. 
They all sat round the campfire, limply chas¬ 
ing the gnats away with twigs, muttering bro¬ 
ken phrases once in a while, too exhausted 
even to rejoice that Alexei had been saved. 
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They were beyond the point of caring for 
anything—the coal, the barge, and Potapych 
could all go to the devil. All they wanted was 
to sit for a while, just to sit and nothing 
more... 

Finally, they remembered the old man, but 
he had disappeared somewhere. Yuri Katkov 
rose with difficulty and hobbled over to the 
tents. He found Potapych in one of them. 
A moment later, he returned to the camp¬ 
fire and announced with amazement: 

“Potapych is crying..." 

At first, no one believed him: none of the 
boys moved a muscle. 

"He really is crying..." 

They slowly made their way to the tent 
and threw open the flap. Potapych was on 
his knees, his face resting on a birch log. His 
shoulders were trembling. The boys stood there 
silently, not knowing what to do. He prob¬ 
ably felt their presence, for he raised his 
head. His ugly face was black. He had been 
crying, but there were no tears on his cheeks, 
and that made him seem even more terri¬ 
fying and surrealistic. 

"They killed Sanka," he said hoarsely. 

The boys were pretty sure he had learned 
of this that morning from the wrinkled Yakut, 
Turguldinov, who brought them bread from 
the village in a broken cart. 

“Sanka," repeated Potapych. 

They never found out who Sanka was— 
Potapych's son, brother, friend, or perhaps 
even his daughter. 

“I've peeled the potatoes," he said unex- 
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pectedly. "Go have something to eat, and 
then rest for today. Get some sleep..." The 
old man fell silent then whispered low: 
"Those bastards killed Sanka..." 

He again lowered his shaggy head onto the 
birch log. The boys put the tent-flap in place 
and walked silently down the path to the fire. 
The boy in front slowed his pace a bit 
by the fire but didn't stop. He headed straight 
for the enormous pile of coal. The second 
paused only to kick a burning branch back 
into the fire with the toe of his cracked boot. 
The third glanced over his shoulder at the 
boys behind him. The fourth crinkled his 
nose with uncertainty. The fifth said: "These 
blasted gnats!" and spit angrily at the 
ground before his feet. The sixth and seventh 
followed the rest, and the twelfth boy shout¬ 
ed: "There's a wheelbarrow over by the sixth 
pile of coal!" That was for Alexei Biriukov 
whose old wheelbarrow was at the bottom of 
the Lena River... The last boy looked back 
at the tent where the old man was. There, 
almost towering above it, stood the enormous 
Potapych, grabbing a guy rope for support. 

"...Oh, Yuri Katkov!" the artist heard the 
knowing voice of a woman who lived on his 
floor. "You've always got something up your 
sleeve, don't you!" 

"Ummm, Galina Lvovna, what a sur¬ 
prise. I didn't expect to see you here." 

"I've come to look at your painting. You 
would never show it to us before. We had no 
idea how talented you were!" 

"You're joking of course..." 
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"I had no idea you were a man of such 
insight! There's nothing you don't know, it 
seems. Who told you about it?" 

"No one. I saw it myself." 

"Oh?.." inquired Galina Lvovna, who 
was about thirty and had a good figure and 
lovely, pleasant face. "How is that? And 
why on earth did you draw me like this?" 
She was visibly flustered as she pointed with 
a barely perceptible gesture to the center of 
the canvas where Ivan Leskov, covered with 
sweat and baring his large teeth, was pushing 
his wheelbarrow toward a heap of coal with 
the last of his strength. 

Ivan was tall and thin and had no energy 
left. But it was clear that he would hold out. 
He would continue working on all fours if 
he had to, pushing that blasted wheelbarrow 
to the coal heap. He would fill it with trembl¬ 
ing hands, roll it downhill, collapse from 
exhaustion, rise to his feet, fall, and get up 
again. He would hoarsely mutter a strong word 
now and again. But he would keep on push¬ 
ing the wheelbarrow from the barge to the 
coal heap and back again, because there was 
inspiration in his eyes. The inspiration of mor¬ 
tal exhaustion. It would not occur to him 
what he looked like at that moment in the rain, 
crossing the slippery boards, his filthy body 
covered with scratches and abrasions, gripping 
the rough handles of the wheelbarrow. 

Alexei Biriukov looked sturdier than 
Ivan, but at seventeen, he had not yet ma¬ 
tured to full strength. However, he possessed 
the same terrible inspiration as the others, in 
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his case born of anger at himself and his awk¬ 
ward tumble, at his physical weakness and 
trembling tendons. Nothing on earth could 
drag him from those slippery boards. He 
wouldn't fall again: he would keep on pushing 
his wheelbarrow until the mountains of wet 
coal had disappeared. 

And Katkov himself was there, imagining 
his father in a drunken stupor from grief 
that he would never know the joy of carving 
ivory again. His father had fired only 
one long round from his machine gun when 
their fresh troops that had just arrived from 
the rear poured out of the trenches. He fell 
at once, tossed to the ground with clumps of 
earth and the remains of his best friend. He 
came to a hundred kilometers into the rear, 
still unaware that he was missing an arm. 
Again he imagined the figurine of a woman 
he had dreamed of carving before the war 
but had never gotten around to. Katkov was 
filled with pain for his invalid father and 
grayhaired mother. His muscles and temples 
ached, as did his soul. And inspiration was 
born of that pain. This sensation was not 
fleeting or transient, but conscious and firm. 

The Yakut Nikifor's dark narrow eyes were 
filled with inspiration and despair. Sapkin, 
who had failed and repeated the ninth grade, 
was shown big and strong, he still didn't 
know that he would never see his father and 
brothers a^in. The family of class Komso¬ 
mol organizer Bakin had received a death 
notice for his father on the first of May, his 
birthday. 



The fine rain was unpleasant-not at all a 
summer shower. The river swelled ominous¬ 
ly. The short barge was washed by the slip¬ 
pery, clayish current that touched the shore 
and the fifteen exhausted, deathly tired souls. 
Fourteen ninth-grade boys and pne old man. 
All their eyes were filled with a barely per¬ 
ceptible joy—the joy of being almost certain 
that they would hold out to the end. 

They loaded coal for two more weeks. And 
another whole month. And then two more 
weeks. No replacements had to be sent... And 
that although no one was paying them for 
their labor. On the last day, when sludge ice 
was already floating in the Lena, Bakin 
played his guitar with stiff fingers, and ev¬ 
eryone danced and sang around the camp¬ 
fire. The hot air from their throats chilled into 
smoke as soon as it left their mouths. Then 
Potapych took the guitar from the Komso¬ 
mol chief and sang: "There far beyond 
the river..." The boys listened in shockecf 
silence, for the old man had a marvelous 
voice... 

Katkov looked around. His neighbor had 
already left, probably offended that he had 
never answered her question. 

He had painted everything just as it had 
been. He hadn't exaggerated or been unreal¬ 
istic anywhere. And he had given his canvas 
the proper name, for it depicted genuine 
inspiration born of despair and pain, power¬ 
lessness and exhaustion, hope and struggle. 
He had lost track of the lads in the picture 
long ago and had no idea what had become of 
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them. But in his painting, they were always 
together. 

Katkov stifled his reminiscences and re¬ 
sumed his former activity. Everyone looked 
at his picture rather strangely, both here in 
the exhibition hall and at home when he had 
been working on it, and at the selections 
commission where he had brought it after 
much indecision. The viewers didn't say much, 
but if they said anything at all, it was some¬ 
thing quite incomprehensible which had 
nothing whatsoever to do with his work. 
His wife had said at one point: "Why are you 
painting about me? Paint about Kangalassy 
instead. That's something you've wanted to 
do for a long time." What could he reply? 
After all, that's what he was doing. His wife 
just didn't see it that way. Even his young¬ 
er daughter found an amusing bunny in 
the lower left corner of the painting and was 
always laughing at how funny it was. Now the 
viewers were examining his work in amazed 
silence as well... 

Surely he had not failed to express the in¬ 
spiration which had seized all of them in that 
difficult moment. Surely it had not remained in 
his soul alone, unable to touch anyone else. 

Katkov looked at his watch. It was time 
for him to go back to the factory, so he walked 
slowly towards the door and descended the 
broad marble staircase. He went outside into 
the noise and bustle of the town. People 
glanced at him as they passed and he could 
hear the scraping of their feet on the as¬ 
phalt. 
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Once, he had told a group of schoolchil¬ 
dren about Kangalassy. They had listened at¬ 
tentively without interrupting even once. 
The eyes of those tenth-graders were burn¬ 
ing, and finally someone said: "Times 
were different then." Yes, times had surely 
been different then. That was quite true. 
But perhaps the times were an internal affair 
for each individual. Maybe it was people who 
made the times what they were and not the 
other way around... 

Samarin was arguing heatedly with Pet¬ 
rovsky. They finally returned to Katkov's 
canvas. 

"Yes, it's definitely Brokhovsky's studio," 
said Samarin. "I worked there for months 
and months and could never paint exactly 
what I wanted. I painted over what I had 
already been working on for a month and 
began all over again. My soul was filled with 
terror and longing, with pity and anger at 
myself. There was a time when I wanted to 
give it all up, but I overcame that. And then, 
I was filled with an unfor^ttable inspiration. 
Katkov has expressed sincerely just that 
critical moment. Precisely that turning point. 
And that's where it all began. He could never 
have painted his canvas unless he had seen 
me at that particular time. How talented he 
is!" 

"I agree with you," replied Petrovsky. 
"And with what you've said about inspiration. 
But the painting is clearly about me. He has 
captured the moment when despair and terror 
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of inevitable defeat forced me to gather all 
my inner strength and will-power into a migh¬ 
ty fist to forge the way to victory. That was 
also inspiration." 

"That means you don't see the same thing 
I do in this canvas," remarked Samarin. 

"I see the most important moment in my 
life," the other artist rejoined. 

"But that's exactly what I see. Only in my 
own life." 

"But that's impossible! How could he paint 
a picture which each of us sees something of 
his own?" 

"That we shall probably never know." 

"Katkov is surely a lucky fellow," sighed 
Petrovsky, 

Katkov strode over tfie asphalt filled with 
tiny holes from ladies' high heels. At forty- 
five, he had ceased to worry that he had done 
nothing particularly outstanding with his 
life—nothing really significant. Only a quiet 
sadness remained in his heart. 

Katkov was headed for work, for his ma¬ 
chinery and blueprints, for the eternal noise 
of the factory filled with people and cares. 
And once again, like twenty-eight years be¬ 
fore, the exhaustion of the last months faded 
along with all his doubts. Again his soul was 
filled with a strange inspiration, and he was 
already sure that that day or the next, he 
would locate the last of the bugs in the par¬ 
ticular piece of machinery he and a dozen 
other engineers had been working on for so 
long. 

Katkov unbuttoned his collar and strode 
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rapidly past those who stepped sluggishly 
aside as he approached... And as for the pic¬ 
ture, well he would surely paint another one 
and call it 'Inspiration', too. 

He had no idea that people had seen them¬ 
selves that day in his remarkable canvas. It 
forced them to remember and reexperience 
the most important moment of their lives. 

Katkov knew nothing of that. He strode 
with assurance toward the new work and 
fresh inspiration that were awaiting him. 



OLGA LARIONOVA 

THE PLANET WITH 
NOTHING TO OFFER 


1. Here, on the enormous, faintly shimmer¬ 
ing screen which gave the ship a view of the 
outside world, the Geanite city looked even 
more wretched. Especially the part located on 
the lower spurs of the hill where there were 
no elegant, many-columned temples or squares 
paved with lilac-colored stones. 

Here was the bazaar, one of the most re¬ 
volting places in the city. Baskets and mats, 
mats and baskets. Mountains of raw or half- 
cooked foodstuffs all covered with dust, 
practically lying in the dirt, everything picked 
up with bare hands. Fruits and vegeta¬ 
bles, greens and fish migrated to the baskets 
of customers and often found themselves 
once more in the possession of the seller if the 
price or quality of the goods did not suit one 



party or the other. Furious gesticulations, 
refined swearing, and everywhere utter 
filth... 

The Commander frowned squeamishly. 
Why had the crew members who left the ship 
that day headed straight for that disgusting 
bazaar of all places! Crowds of Geanites 
scurrying about in total disorder filled the 
screen. It was infinitely difficult to distinguish 
from among them the two who were similar 
to Geanites only in external appearance, but 
there they were. 

The Commander moved forward, staring 
intently at the white figure moving unhurried¬ 
ly across the screen. She walked slower than 
the rest. People skirted her and occasionally 
bumped into her, but almost everyone who 
noticed her face took a second look. What 
was it that made her different from the 
Geanite women? 

The monitor assigned to keep an eye on 
her that morning followed at a distance of 
fifteen to twenty paces. His flowing gray 
garb, the shepherd's crook (it was real!) 
in his hands, his bushy beard—none of that 
attracted attention. The young woman 
glanced at him occasionally, and he slowly 
nodded his head as if he were afraid of stumbl¬ 
ing on the gravel road—a sign that everything 
was going as it should. 

Nonetheless, passers-by continued to glance 
curiously at the young woman. 

She probably didn't notice this herself; 
she entered the fenced-in bazaar, raising the 
hem of her tunic and stepping delicately 
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across a basket of small, dark-red fruits. A 
sprightly old man hurried towards her, tak¬ 
ing tiny steps at a furious pace. His beard was 
dyed bright orange, and it was highly prob¬ 
able that he had been standing underthe money 
changers' awning not a minute before. Hunched 
over and wizened, he started talking with 
the young woman, offering her some jewelry 
or other... Would she buy? IMo... Perhaps he 
was offering her the baubles for free. He took 
her by the hand and tugged gently but persist¬ 
ently, motioning towards some covered litters. 
She refused with a gesture, probably unsure 
of her pronunciation. That uncertainty was 
hardly justifiable, for her instructor, the cy¬ 
bernetic commutator, had emphasized that in 
such public places as the streets, the bazaar, 
and the harbor, it was possible to come ac¬ 
ross individuals speaking languages other than 
the one common in the city. 

But in general, she comported herself prop¬ 
erly: passive resistance which did not attract 
the attention of the Geanites around her. 

Now her monitor should interfere. 

Yes, there he was: feigning blindness, he 
bumped into them in such a manner that the 
orange-bearded Geanite was sent flying into 
the adobe wall. While he was picking him¬ 
self up, the object of his attentions managed 
to slip through a gap in the fence. 

All the same, what was it that had attract¬ 
ed the orange-bearded man's attention? Why 
was it that he had chosen her from among all 
the women milling about the bazaar? 

Her appearance had been carefully worked 
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out by the cybernetic commutator after 
a long and careful study of the external 
appearance, way of life, and habits of the 
Geanites. The Commander himself had su¬ 
pervised the working out of the finest details, 
and he couldn't find a single flaw. So why was 
every passer-by staring at her so, while the 
sprightly old man had even attempted to 
detain her? 

The Commander pressed a button on the 
control panel of the screen; 

"Twenty-Seven, come back to the ship 
immediately!" 

One of the many command modules made 
to look like small flying creatures executed 
a sharp descent and repeated the order right 
above the young woman's head. She stopped, 
did an abrupt about-face, and headed for the 
outskirts of town. After some time, she reached 
the thicket-covered mountains, where not 
a single Geanite was to be found, and turned 
on her levitator. 

The Commander closed his eyes and al¬ 
lowed himself a moment's rest. 

2. "Let me see your hands," ordered the 
Commander. 

The young woman clumsily pressed her 
elbows to her sides, raised her hands, palms 
upturned, and froze, her head thrown back 
slightly, as if pulled by the weight of the 
enormous knot of shining black hair. 

The Commander took her hands into his 
own, raised them to his eyes, and examined 
them carefully from all sides. Everything was 
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correct: the elongated fingernails, the barely 
visible patterns of capillaries under the thin 
skin, and the quaint wrinkles on the warm 
palm that looked like fine cracks in pink 
marble. 

Everything seemed fine. 

And even if there were some minor inaccu¬ 
racies, surely they wouldn't be noticed right 
off. 

The Commander let the young woman's 
hands go; they fell to her sides and hung limp¬ 
ly- 

"Take three steps." 

The young woman raised her head and 
took three graceful, gliding steps. 

"Now turn to me. In profile." 

She turned around. 

"Walk to the wall and back. Slowly." 

And again: 

"Now a bit more quickly." 

And again, and again, and again: 

"Stop. Walk. Stop. Walk. Slower. Faster. 
Forward. Backward. What about the position 
of your head?" suddenly exclaimed the 
Commander. 

The young woman shuddered and held her 
head higher. 

"Perhaps that's it," suggested the Comman¬ 
der. 

"No," she replied, "that's not it." 

"Why are you so sure?" 

"I don't know. I can't explain it, but I 
can feel that's not what's wrong." 

The Commander sighed, rose abruptly from 
his chair, and strode over to the young worn- 



an. Carefully, so as not to damage them— 
for they were genuine and museum pieces to 
boot—he undid the bronze clasp at the young 
woman's shoulder and pulled out the pin 
holding her tunic at the waist. The white 
cloth with a sky blue border fell noiselessly 
to the floor. The Commander gingerly held 
the bronze jewelry in his palms as if weigh¬ 
ing it and carefully placed it on the table. 
Then he picked up the white coverlet, walked 
over to the control panel of the intercom, 
and pushed the code for an order: 

"Central Depository. I need samples of 
genuine fabric." 

Almost immediately, the small door of 
the horizontal wall-elevator clicked open, and 
on the gray conveyor belt appeared a packet 
with neat cloth squares of various colors. 
As he closed the door, the Commander exam¬ 
ined the young woman carefully once more. 
Clad only in wooden sandals with odd in¬ 
tertwined white laces, she stood three steps 
from his chair, her head tilted slightly back 
and her eyes half-closed as before. The san¬ 
dals were not in question, for they, like the 
bronze jewelry, were genuine. 

The Commander sank back into his chair 
and opened the packet of samples. 

If he had the right to be tired, he would 
have admitted to himself that he was utterly 
exhausted. 

Failures,, failures, and more failures from 
major (not a single expedition under his 
command had gotten positive results) to mi¬ 
nor ones raining down upon his head with 
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amazing consistency. Like the present fiasco. 
Twenty-Seven, a probationer on her first 
flight, had been immediately identified by the 
aborigines for no apparent reason. 

It would no doubt have been wiser to 
recommend that Twenty-Seven take the guise 
of some animal. After all, One-Forty was doing 
well as one of the small black creatures that 
so often accompanied the Geanites in their 
comings and goings about the city and on lon¬ 
ger trips as well. Surely he should have taken 
the young woman's lack of experience into 
account and advised her to choose the role of 
some animal. Doubtless, that would have lim¬ 
ited the range and time of observation for 
her, but everything important had already 
been photographed by the command modules 
disguised especially for Gea as small flying 
creatures which gave off piercing but rela¬ 
tively rhythmic sounds. The black and dark 
gray command modules flew about and circled 
above the city, hid under the roofs of houses 
and among the leafy branches of trees, 
ceaselessly transmitting all that fell within 
their range of observation to the ship, where 
a special command module fixator ran a 
separate tape for each of the mobile relay 
stations. 

The Commander punched the thermal 
switch of the intercom; 

"One-Forty, report to me on the double." 

Its claws tapping on the hard floor, a furry 
black beast entered the central control room 
of the ship. When it stood up on its hind legs, 
it was no shorter than a Geanite. Wagging its 
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tail moderately and drooling on the polished 
flour, it walked up to Twenty-Seven and, with¬ 
out even glancing in her direction, froze at 
her side. 

Again the Commander fell silent as he 
looked at them; and once more, he was filled 
with something which resembled offense, a 
vaguely suspicious sensation which rarely and 
unexpectedly surfaced from the depths of 
his subconscience. And already he was not the 
captain of the Collector's ship, not the com¬ 
mander of his sixteenth expedition, but 
simply Four, simply an ageing Logitanian, 
who would be making only a few more flights. 
He tried desperately to banish that unin¬ 
vited sensation which stretched bitterly into 
the past and troubled his future-but in vain. 

"A Collector who compiles a precise des¬ 
cription of the planet under investigation may 
consider his duty fulfilled," read the Collec¬ 
tors' Code. 

Once they had left a planet, all the rank; 
and-file members of the expedition forgot 
about it. But the Commander had to file a 
report and draw preliminary conclusions as 
to what that planet had to offer Great Logi- 
tania. If he did all this precisely and impeccab¬ 
ly, supporting each and every one of his con¬ 
clusions, he had done all that was expected 
of him. His report would be sent to the Su¬ 
preme Committee on Alien Civilizations, and 
no one except the people who had gone with 
him on the expedition would know what 
they had accomplished. They would forget 
absolutely everything. They would begin 
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preparations for their next flight and forget 
all about the previous one. 

That was how it had always been; but never 
before had this state of events been a bitter 
pill for him to swallow. 

The Commander banished these gloomy 
thoughts with an effort, and when he was 
convinced, as before, that the only matter 
of concern to him was the fate of the expe¬ 
dition, he turned to One-Forty and Twenty- 
Seven. The two strange figures, the likes of 
which had never been seen in Logitania, 
stood absolutely motionless before the Com¬ 
mander; the naked Geanite woman, her head 
tilted slightly back, and the black, melancholy 
quadruped. The Commander examined not 
each of them individually but rather both of 
them together, or more precisely, the space 
between them, and wondered why that sen¬ 
sation of bitterness had surfaced at this 
particular moment. Perhaps because they— 
those two—had so many flights ahead of 
them... 

"One-Forty," he began, chasing away the 
uninvited thoughts once more, "are you ready 
to go?" 

One-Forty shook his head, made some 
unintelligible sound, and nervously squeezed 
his forepaw into a ball. The image he had 
chosen provided him with excellent camou¬ 
flage in the Geanite city, but it made eating 
and conversing on the ship extraordinarily 
difficult. However, since transforming him¬ 
self into that image took so much time and 
energy, he could not permit himself the 
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luxury of unmasking each time he returned 
to the ship. 

"I'll go right this minute if you want!" he 
managed to bark through his long jaws rather 
hoarsely. 

"You'll go as the monitor tomorrow. Leave 
the ship only after dark. Using arms or 
your levitator in any zone accessible to ob¬ 
servation by the Geanites is forbidden, as 
before. That will be all." 

The young woman turned and headed for 
the exit, the wooden soles of her sandals 
clicking softly on the metal floor. Why was 
she walking so lightly? The stride of real 
Geanites was heavier. Moreover, she was 
somehow different from them, even though 
the cybernetic commutator had created her 
image based on hundreds of photographs. 

Neither Four, nor Ninety-Three, nor 
One-Forty could find any perceptible differ¬ 
ence between her and any of the other women 
on Gea. 

But the Geanites could in a heartbeat. 

The Commander turned away. The door 
shut softly, and again he was alone with his 
thoughts. Once more, they carried him to 
his distant homeland. He didn't think about 
Gea at all: from the very beginning, it was 
clear to him that this planet had nothing 
whatsoever to offer Great Logitania. 

3. ...Ge-a was a fuzzy yellow ball that got 
stuck in the throat when there wasn't suffi¬ 
cient breath to force it out and tear it from 
the lips. Itwas unspeakable despair, unsubdued 
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simplicity among alien words. It was a body 
pulled into a single taut string from toes bare¬ 
ly touching the ground to fingers which 
could not quite touch the pointed crystal¬ 
line stars. It was a head thrown back and the 
night sky, black as pitch, falling on the face. 
It was the transparent glow of gardens in 
spring and the sky at dawn, endlessly reflect¬ 
ing each other. It was a throaty cry born of 
the echo in a canyon caught up by a flock of 
birds migrating North, frightened by the 
appearance of the Yellow Star—“Ge-a... Ge-a... 
Ge-a..." 

It was a flood tide of concepts never be¬ 
fore comprehended; it was the sensations 
following the sounding of strange words 
that were a bit too soft and flexible for 
Logitanian women—words like DESPAIR that 
stayed rigid and aloof from light and sound, or 
DESIRE, irrepressible and tormenting, beat¬ 
ing like both hearts. Or the peculiar one 
which had come just that evening, making her 
hold her breath and long to disappear, the 
sensation she was just beginning to experi¬ 
ence — that of TERROR... 

Her terror had come into being that very 
day, and its first cry had rung out when the 
measured tread of the four soldiers, like the 
tramping of two quadrupeds, had grown loud¬ 
er behind her. The terror had arisen from 
without—from somewhere quite distant—and 
simultaneously, from all around, both loom¬ 
ing on the horizon and encircling her head 
like the dome of a force field. However, that 
force field did not defend her: rather it pa- 
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ralyzed all her thoughts, made her blood 
freeze, and tried to entice her to do 
something incomprehensiole and absolutely 
illogical, like scream or fall to the ground... 
But instead of that, she recalled the word it¬ 
self, and the simplicity of its sound purged in 
one fell swoop the sensations which had just 
arisen and the chaos her thoughts were in. All 
that remained was endless amazement at how 
she, Twenty-Seven, a creature subject to the 
strict inner laws of the Logitanian world, 
could lower herself to the level of the Gea- 
nites, who were half-civilized brutes ruled 
by genetic instincts rather than reason. 

Terror, she repeated to herself, an animal 
terror prompted by the instinct of self-pre¬ 
servation; fear in the face of that measured 
tread, the clanking of metal, and the whistl¬ 
ing breathing of the Geanites choking on 
the humid night air—all that drove her down 
the winding road striped with shadows. 
Terror drove her on, and at that moment, she 
was neither a Collector nor simply a Logi¬ 
tanian woman. She was a small frightened 
Geanite girl. 

And as soon as she realized that, she stop¬ 
ped running. 

The four who were following her couldn't 
stop running as fast as she did, so they kept 
on for a few more paces and, slipping on the 
clay slope and squatting on their wide-set 
legs, they finally managed to stop. Twenty- 
Seven was only a few steps from them, but 
they stood in place as before, panting from 
their furious run, gulping air. No one seemed 
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in a hurry to make those last few steps. 

Twenty-Seven stood and turned to her 
pursuers, not moving a muscle. There was 
something inhuman about her stillness. Ac¬ 
tually, standing frozen in a position so 
uncomfortable and peculiar from a human 
point of view, not moving a single muscle, 
was something possible only to Logitanians. 
But Twenty-Seven was too inexperienced to 
notice her error. Therefore she calmly exam¬ 
ined her pursuers, unable to understand why 
they had chased her so persistently only to 
stand there so timidly, shifting from one foot 
to the other, when all they had to do was take 
three jumps to be right next to her. 

As the young woman looked at the sol¬ 
diers, terror was the farthest thing from her 
mind: she even felt a bit sorry that the orig¬ 
inal intense sensation, which was probably 
unrepeatable, had vanished. Should she re¬ 
port it to the Commander? After all, it was 
one of the duties of a Collector—to report 
on sensations they experienced as Logitan¬ 
ians—but now she was not a Logitanian at 
all... What should she do about the soldiers? 
They stood and stood there, panting heavily. 
Breathing was a visible function for Geanites. 
Usually, only the upper torso expanded, the 
lips parting slightly. But these were breathing 
with their whole bodies, the air tearing from 
their throats with a hoarse gurgling. They were 
trembling periodically from their calves up 
to their stomachs. Then their chests puffed 
up as if they were about to explode, and 
their flat lower maxillae hung open. A whistl- 
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ing gulp—four gulps—and their whole bodies 
deflated limply as if the muscles were slipp¬ 
ing off the bones. Then the tortuous gurgl¬ 
ing was repeated as the soldiers exhaled. But 
after all, these were military men—Geanites 
specially trained to tolerate adversity like 
beasts of burden. Perhaps she had done the 
wrong thing when she ran away from them 
so quickly. 

With a sinking heart, she remembered her 
monitor—One-Forty, the enormous black 
quadruped—of whom she had lost sight af¬ 
ter leaving the tavern. He had not been able to 
enter with her, so he was waiting patient¬ 
ly on a badly-lit street. But the four soldiers 
started a fight, and then pieces of white stone, 
clumps of earth, and bones had started 
flying. These objects were quickly found at 
a trash-heap which was nearby, as ill-luck 
would have it. Then the four noticed the 
young woman and ran after her. They chased 
her down dark alleys and farther, to the 
outskirts of the city, and all the way to the 
sea. But One-Forty was nowhere to be seen. 

Now these four were standing in front 
of her, and she could not imagine why they 
had run so fast to catch up with her, since 
they clearly felt no desire to come any closer 
now. 

She should probably say something to 
them. Or perhaps she should turn and run. 
But they couldn't just keep on standing there 
and staring at each other. It was absolutely 
idiotic. If she found no other way out of her 
present predicament, perhaps she should 
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just turn on her levitator and ascend out of 
reach. 

Suddenly she noticed that the expressions 
on their four faces were gradually changing. 
That meant they were waiting in expecta¬ 
tion of something or other; "Now we'll catch 
our breath, gather up our strength, and 
then..." But their faces were filled first with 
confusion, then with doubt, and finally, 
with terror—the same terror she had just 
experienced. What were they afraid of? She 
was standing in an open place, and her face, 
illuminated by the moonlight, was that of a 
typical young Geanite woman. And she was 
not moving at all, so what could possibly be 
the matter? 

Then, from afar, came the light tapping of 
claws on the stony path. Of course, the Gea- 
nites heard nothing yet and couldn't have 
seen anything even if they had turned in that 
direction. But Twenty-Seven realized at once 
that this idiotic, incomprehensible situa¬ 
tion was about to come to an end. The Gea- 
nites turned around all together, but it was 
already too late: the beast leapt over their 
heads in a single bound, landed at the young 
woman's feet, and froze in an instant as if 
sculpted of shiny black stone. As before, the 
young woman didn't move a muscle. 

The Geanites stood there for a while lon¬ 
ger, then one of them let out an incompre¬ 
hensible yelp, and all four collapsed and 
trembled uncontrollably. Their teeth chat¬ 
tered simultaneously, but through the chat¬ 
tering clearly rang out a word the Logitanians 
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had never heard before and did not under¬ 
stand: "Gekata". Then the trembling was 
transformed into convulsions, and it was 
clear that the Geanites, without raising 
their heads, would race to the nearest grove 
for cover. 

A dark cloud covered the moon, and in the 
subsequent darkness, a rhythmical tread 
was heard: the recent pursuers had taken to 
their heels. The moon came out much more 
slowly than it had disappeared. And only 
then did the two who remained on the spur 
of the hill begin to move. The young woman 
lowered her head and looked at the dog: 
everything turned out all right, her expres¬ 
sion seemed to say. We didn't violate any of 
the regulations, so now we can fly back and 
report to the Commander. The beast also 
raised his head and jerked disgustingly, his 
hackles rising, which made his fur cease to 
shine. Yes, everything had come out all 
right, but they had made so many stupid 
mistakes, and they would have to report all 
of them as well. 

The young woman turned and headed 
down the hill. She would report everything 
that had happened to Four. But what she had 
felt when the four soldiers in bronze armor 
were on her tail would remain her unspoken 
secret forever, for good or ill. Such a base 
feeling was unworthy of a Logitanian, and 
there was no reason for the Logitanians to 
know about it. That was a piece of the fairy¬ 
tale world of Gea she would never surrender 
to anyone. 
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She returned to the ship and reported in 
detail on everything her monitor might have 
seen or comprehended. But she left her mo¬ 
mentary terror unspoken. 

The Commander listened to her and low¬ 
ered his head; how weary he was of the clumsy 
and chaotic Gea. 

If only there would be an alert... A general 
alert with an emergency start so he could 
dump all his equipment on that damned Gea 
and tear through the idiotic blue glimmer 
above him to find himself in his element at 
last in the black calm of interstellar space... 
In his element. That was well put—in his 
element. Amazingly well put. Although it was 
a bit premature. 

In the snow-white Pantheons of Great 
Logitania were a multitude of lone graves. 
But all of them were the graves of ordinary 
Logitanians. The graves of the Collectors, 
that select caste of the population, were not 
to be found among them. Even if a Collector 
were to die on his home planet by chance, 
his remains were enclosed in a gleaming cap¬ 
sule and jettisoned in outer space, far from 
the spaceways of the Logitanian rocketships. 

And thus the originally sarcastic, then 
bitter, and finally indifferent expression, "in 
my element", had appeared in Four's vocab¬ 
ulary. 

He could be "in his element" at best, but 
never "at home", for he had no home to go to. 

There were laws and there were regulations, 
and they strictly determined the specific 
length of stay on planets of every imaginable 



type. Gea was clearly a planet which had 
nothing whatsoever to offer, but nonetheless, 
a series of experiments had to be carried out. 
This opportunity had to be made use of to 
train young Collectors: specimens proving 
the worthlessness of the planet had to be 
gathered. Only then could they leave after 
destroying all traces of their presence. Train¬ 
ing young Collectors... Laws and regulations. 
Regulations and laws. 

"Tomorrow will be your final attempt to 
enter the city. Ninety-Three will be your mon¬ 
itor." 

4. The Commander had ordered only 
Twenty-Seven to report back, so One-Forty 
used the opportunity to remain outside the 
ship: it always seemed to him that his clawed 
paws and flying fur somehow befouled the 
gleaming whiteness of the interior of the ship. 

One-Forty shook his head with hatred as if 
chasing away one of the tiresome insects 
which badgered him mercilessly in the day¬ 
time. it was already night and the insects 
were in hiding, he could not rid himself of 
monotonous, persistent thoughts, so he had 
no peace. 

They were doing everything wrong. The girl 
would never be a real Collector. She wanted 
to make too thorough an examination of that 
vile, disorderly world. She was drawn to the 
labyrinth of fetid alleys which abounded in 
that filthy settlement. She did not have and 
never would have a holy wrath for all that 
was not Great Logitania and a sacred greed 
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for all that might be useful to her native plan¬ 
et. But what about the old man, the Com¬ 
mander? The whole crew together didn't have 
a tenth as much of that boundless, blind love 
for their distant homeland which filled his 
heart to overflowing through the course of 
his endless wanderings. 

One-Forty raised his long-nosed head and 
let out a long, drawn out agonizing sound. 
That sound was born in and of itself, for it 
meant nothing in either the language of the 
Geanites or that of the Logitanians. But it 
came straight from the heart, and One-Forty 
couldn't realize whose heart had showed him 
that sound; his own or that of the black, 
restless creature whose form he had taken. 

He met with many beasts similar to him¬ 
self in the streets and squares of the city, 
They differed from one another in color and 
size, voice and habits. But after a short time, 
One-Forty realized that the main thing about 
these creatures was that they could be divided 
into two opposing camps: some were home¬ 
less while others belonged to particular 
Geanites. 

And now, gazing at the gleaming body of 
the ship. One-Forty felt distinctly how far 
away his master was—that enormous force 
calling him home. The huge ship awash in 
the moonlight was only a tiny mite represent¬ 
ing that far-off master. He was suddenly 
filled with self-pity that he had been given 
such a limited opportunity to know the 
boundless happiness of serving his people. 
So he began to howl once more and crawled 
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to the ship on his belly, tearily blinking 
his whitish eyelids. 

5. The next morning, Ninety-Three woke 
up in excellent spirits, because he would be 
leaving the ship for the last time and taking 
his final excursion on that dear and slovenly 
planet. 

Ninety-Three was old and wise. The image 
he had chosen was traditional for him: he 
always picked a weak elderly aborigine—that 
is, of course, if there was a place to land 
their ship on the given planet and if there 
were aborigines whose likenesses could be 
copied. He knew quite well that he was con¬ 
sidered one of the best Collectors on all of 
Logitania and had a good laugh over it. By 
the way, he made it a practice of laughing 
gently at any and everything, especially 
the people he was traveling with. He even 
found the Commander amusing with his 
invariable scrupulous captiousness as con¬ 
cerned himself and others. He set himself the 
goal of being an ideal Collector and tried to 
achieve it by slavish observation of every 
single paragraph of the Collectors' Code. He 
found One-Forty equally funny with his 
fanatical loyalty to Great Logitania, a home¬ 
land they were allowed to see only as a 
reward for particularly significant services. 
He was sent into gales of laughter by that 
rascal Twenty-Seven who was still wet behind 
the ears and ecstatic over her first planet. 
Later there would be a second planet and a 
third one, and her ecstasy would be replaced 
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by numbness or even cruelty, as was the case 
with One-Forty. There would be a hyper* 
trophied sense of her own fleeting mortali¬ 
ty, incidental nature, and irresponsibility: 
that was invariably the case with all of them. 
Planets and space flights, space flights and 
planets, and the pitiful bits of knowledge they 
stole, giving nothing in exchange, for the 
greater glory of Great Logitania. 

"Poor thing," he thought as he shuffled 
after her down the narrow stony lane, dark¬ 
ened by the fragrant puddles of garbage tossed 
over blank adobe walls by housewives. The 
poor girl was overjoyed by the sight of the 
precisely executed colonnade of the amazing¬ 
ly proportional temples and the flawless 
symmetry of the narrow, gleaming white 
leaves, which looked as if they were covered 
with a layer of powdered metal, on small, 
semi-transparent trees. A multitude of tiny 
dark blue fruits that hung from heavy, geo¬ 
metrically perfect branches were so plenti¬ 
ful they seemed to be one enormous fruit. 
And all this simply because it was in keep¬ 
ing with the formal discipline of Great Logi¬ 
tania. How many such youngsters never 
realized till the end of their days that there 
was only one way out: to lie and betray. To 
lie to one's comrades and betray one's own 
profession. 

Ninety-Three alone knew to what extent 
and how long ago he had ceased being a Col¬ 
lector. Upon landing on a new planet, thanks 
to his enormous experience and inborn intui¬ 
tion, he was able to assimilate immediately 
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and become indistinguishable from the planet's 
inhabitants, flawlessly determining what hap¬ 
piness was for the ordinary aborigine. He did 
not seek refined nuances of pleasure: no, he 
systematically sought out all the simple or¬ 
dinary pleasures accessible to the creature 
whose image he had adopted. 

Thus, on Remizangi, his third planet, he 
had caught forbidden blue spiders and mashed 
them on his stomach with a grimace. They 
gave off an unspeakably wonderful aroma 
which plunged him into the three minor Re- 
mizangian cycles of the state of blissful pros¬ 
tration. On the only planet of the sun Nii- 
Naa, which was exhausted in time by the 
population explosion of half-wild creatures 
which gave birth to eight or nine young at a 
time, he crawled from cave to cave, leaving 
behind a slimy trail of his own saliva, in search 
of yellow-eyed young. When he found what 
he was seeking, he seized the beast and called 
together the whole herd for vengeance 
with a solemn howl. Even on Copper Moun¬ 
tain, from which they escaped, tails tucked, 
after losing half the crew, he managed to 
break four of the six Restrictions of the Or¬ 
dinance and even copulated with the bird- 
mouse Sheyela, which did not fall under any 
code of laws or regulations whatsoever. 

True, that particular adventure exceeded 
the bounds of quotidian pleasures of the 
average, typical aborigine, but Ninety-Three 
made an exception for himself while he was 
on the territory of an alien planet. On the 
ship, he was already a Logitanian, and Logi- 



tanians made no exceptions as a rule: it wal 
not in their nature. Every Logitanian wal 
raised from the cradle to respect precise, iw). 
flexible laws. Exceptions, it was considered, 
would only pervert them and stimulate thefr 
imaginations, which was considered exceed¬ 
ingly unwholesome. 

But Ninety-Three wasn't afraid of anything. 
Along with the alien image, he received alien 
instincts, to the call of which he succumbed 
without hesitation and even a bit demon¬ 
stratively. He knew that the many command 
modules located above the whole field of ac¬ 
tivities of the Collectors were observing his 
every movement, so he never attempted to 
conceal anything that he did. He consecu¬ 
tively experienced all the stages of enjoys 
ment, and the ship's instrument obediently 
recorded all the particulars of his beastly 
condition. There was not the slightest doubt 
that if the Commander had been witnessing 
such behavior from him for the first time, he 
would have been numb with horror and dis¬ 
gust, and promptly struck Ninety-Three's 
name from the list of Collectors, ordering 
his physical extermination. But Ninety-Three's 
whole secret consisted in his ability subse¬ 
quently to convince the Commander to con¬ 
sider his behavior as an act of selflessness in 
the name of Great Logitania. Weakened and 
filled with demonstrative disgust at himself, 
he presented himself to the Commander, and 
not concealing a single iota of what the con¬ 
trol modules might have observed, he described 
with extreme vividness the inner world of 



an aborigine, who, in comparison to an in¬ 
habitant of Great Logitania, invariably seemed 
to be a stupid and lewd animal. With self¬ 
less implacability, hammering home every 
word, he recalled the most shameful elements 
of the pleasures he experienced, both from 
the viewpoint of the aborigine and the Logi- 
tanian. A standard picture of the aborigine 
come by in such a fashion was both loath¬ 
some and convincing. 

Ninety-Three won a lasting reputation for 
himself as a most experienced specialist in 
the psychology of rational creatures on other 
planets. Admittedly, he managed to keep 
that reputation intact without a great deal 
of difficulty. 

And this time he followed Twenty-Seven 
with a broad, measured stride. With each step, 
his bony knees poked out so naturally under 
his old chiton, it seemed they would punch 
a hole in the cloth. His goatee rhythmically 
jerked upward. The lane they were walking 
up skirted a steep hill. Splinters of lilac-col¬ 
ored stone rolled downhill in his wake. From 
the side-streets leading to the foot of the hill 
wafted the morning freshness: cold mingled 
with the smell of freshly-caught fish and large 
striped fruits which grew right on the 
ground. Rays of light from the heavenly body 
known here as Helios barely warmed them, 
but the cheerless adobe walls, smeared with 
remarkable spots of the most varied origins, 
were suddenly tinted a tender shade of gol¬ 
den pink. Helios rose higher in the sky, and 
that unbelievable hue vanished, but Ninety- 
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Three didn't have far to go—not far at all—and 
until he reached his goal, his way was strewn 
by the kindly Helios with rose petals of 
yellowish crimson... 

The old man, clucked with delight, for he 
was on his way to a tavern. 

This dimly-lit shed opened at sunrise, or 
more precisely, it never closed. The tables 
fashioned haphazardly of wooden slats were 
never cleaned. Girls returning from the streets 
below, falling asleep on their feet, would run 
their palms across the table in search of 
uneaten morsels before going to their lard¬ 
ers. 

The old man chose a place right by the 
door which gave him a good view of the square, 
its ground hardened by the trampling of 
so many feet, right in front of the tavern as 
well as of the narrow alleyways leading down 
to the sea. Up tilt then, he had accompanied 
Twenty-Seven at a distance of only a few 
paces. It was high time for her to get the feel 
of acting independently. True, he would be 
close by and always ready to come to her aid. 
After all, evdry time she went to the city, 
the Geanites found her so curious, they li¬ 
terally blocked her path, which was constant¬ 
ly throwing their Commander, that—and here 
he searched for the most appropriate word 
in the Geanite language—that cretin for a loop. 

Ninety-Three kept an eye on the girl's 
progress for a while, as she made her way up 
the hill, holding the edges of her robe to keep 
them from blowing open. Then he pulled a 
simple clay cup from a canvas knapsack and 
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set it down in front of him. Next he rapped 
on the table with his knuckles, craning his 
neck to glance out the door. Twenty-Seven 
was not seen from where he was, but a slave, 
persistently making his way down the stony 
slope barefooted, was obviously seeing her on 
his way to the sea, where the tinkling signal of 
the fishermen's bell was already calling to the 
first customers of the day. He was rapidly 
devouring her with his eyes, as all the Geani- 
tes she would meet on her way would surely 
do. Ninety-Three tugged at his goatee and 
squinted: he realized what was wrong—why 
this kept happening. He didn't exactly unders¬ 
tand but was rather drawn to the girl himself 
with the call of an instinct that was alien to a 
Logitanian. 

Everything was going as it should, so the 
old man rapped the wet table-top once more. 

The mistress appeared in the doorway and 
blocked out all the light, for there were no 
windows in this dive, and all the lamps had 
been put out. The old man opened his fist, 
and the small coin that stuck to his withered 
brown skin gleamed. The sizeable woman 
made her way forward and snatched the coin 
from him, for there was not the slightest 
doubt in her mind that the old beggar had 
stolen it somewhere the night before. There¬ 
fore, the money was instantaneously trans¬ 
formed into a plate of yesterday's fish and a 
sip of light-colored wine with a bouquet of 
mouldy herbs. The old man gulped it down 
and again tugged at his goatee, for the wine 
was wretched. Good for nothing. Again the 



impatient rapping on the table, and another 
coin, larger and heavier this time, disap¬ 
peared into the folds of the mistress's clothing. 
Suddenly she acquired an uncommon light¬ 
ness of movement. More wine appeared. More 
money. And more wine. 

Of course, the coins had indeed been stolen 
the night before, since making counter¬ 
feit money would have taken an unjustifiab¬ 
ly long time. In the eyes of the Commander, 
this had been an act of extraordinary cour¬ 
age for the sake of pure experimentation to 
the greater glory of Great Logitania. But for 
the old man, it was a natural pleasure for a 
poor Geanite to receive a whole handful of 
coins without expending much energy at all 
(thanks to his Logitanian levitator and noise¬ 
less plasma blade). 

Today, he was spending his ill-gotten gains 
of the night before. 

More pleasure. 

He sipped cup after cup, slowly becoming 
intoxicated after the fashion of old men. 
Space was spinning round the plate of fried 
fish, surrounding the old man in a softly 
buzzing cocoon of drunkenness. His head 
sank lower and lower, so that when Twenty- 
Seven raced by the tavern on her way back 
to the ship, as if in an attempt to save herself 
from unseen pursuers, he didn't even notice. 

6. The door of the cabin swung open, and 
Twenty-Seven turned around. The Comman¬ 
der was standing on the threshold. 

"When did you get back?" 
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Twenty-Seven didn't answer. The Com¬ 
mander involuntarily frowned: that question 
was unnecessary. Naturally, he knew better 
than anyone else when she had left the ship 
and when she had come back. But that was 
not the main thing. 

Twenty-Seven had changed her clothes. 

She was wearing exactly the same kind of 
tunic as that morning, and even the same 
sandals. But now it was all blindingly white. 
And not just her clothing. Why hadn't he no¬ 
ticed at once? Her lips were absolutely white, 
as were her eyelashes and skin. It was an 
unnatural color, a dead whiteness—not 
matte, but sparkling and breakable in appear¬ 
ance, as if Twenty-Seven were carved from a 
block of ice. An absolutely white face, eyes 
the same, and on that lifeless mask, the black 
sparks of pupils which expanded and con¬ 
tracted—at least they were alive. 

"Why did you change your image?" 

The Commander took another look at 
Twenty-Seven and realized she simply had no 
intention of answering him. 

"Yesterday evening, you ran away from 
four Geanites and couldn't tell me why. This 
morning you returned without completing 
your assignment, and now you can't explain 
why either. After that, you made this garb, 
although the Collector's field uniform would 
have been sufficient," he continued, point¬ 
ing at her gleaming tunic. "Why?" 

The young woman didn't move at all, not 
even her pupils, which were now as lifeless 
as the rest of her. The Commander turned and 
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circled the cabin several times, touching the 
wall with his shoulder as he went. Rhythmic 
motions should assist his thought processi^ 
What should he do with Twenty-Seven now? 
He tried to recall the appropriate regulation:: 
"Planets which have nothing to offer Great 
Logitania should be used for training young 
Collectors." That was the only regulation 
which came to mind. However, training rei' 
quired maximum activity on the part of 
the whole organism, and Twenty-Seven was 
presently in some state of shock, although her 
monitors assured him that there was no rea¬ 
son whatsoever for such a state. So she had 
to be shaken out of it somehow. 

"This Gea," he began, "which you are 
examining much more thoroughly and with 
greater interest than your duties as a Collec¬ 
tor require, this Gea is doomed, and in the 
near future, it will inevitably perish." 

The young woman thrust out her chin and 
looKed straight at the Commander. Her gaze 
pierced him through with amazing ease: he 
even wanted to turn around and look at 
whatever it was she saw beyond him. 

Then he began to feel not quite himself. 

Neither the worthy hypocricy of the goa- 
teed Ninety-Three nor the all-encompassing 
and inexhaustible hatred of One-Forty had 
ever made him feel confused. But now, un¬ 
der the direct gaze of those eyes—and not 
even eyes but coal-black pupils only—he paused 
and didn't believe in himself or what he 
was about to do for the first time ever: what 
he had intended to say was logical, wise, 
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and necessary. But it was a lie. 

The Commander turned away. What non¬ 
sense, all this! He had thought everything 
through to the end: his precise ideas on the 
matter were not lacking in a certain elegance. 
It was all perfectly correct; he had to des¬ 
troy Gea in the soul of this stubborn 
young woman while they were still on the 
planet. 

Otherwise, she would carry it with her and 
be unable to forget it when she set off for 
another solar system. The rules and regula¬ 
tions specified that a Collector was supposed 
to collect but not remember. When the ship 
left the alien planet, all the information about 
it should be stored in the command module 
fixators and in the containers for specimens 
of material culture. The Collector's reason 
must be free of reminiscences about the plan¬ 
et he had just left, and he must be prepared 
to work on the new one, where, according 
to the theory of probability and based on 
countless flights by Logitanian ships, the 
Collectors would be faced with completely 
different conditions, life forms, and civili¬ 
zations. Though, to be honest, the latter 
were totally lacking more often than not. 

The Commander circled the cabin once 
more, formulating his next phrase very precise¬ 
ly. But suddenly, without even turning his 
head, he completely unexpectedly for him¬ 
self said quietly: 

"But after all, once Logitania was just like 
Gea is now..." 

It was difficult to imagine exactly how 
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blasphemous that phrase was-to compare 
Great Logitania, even in the past, with the 
untamed world of the ignorant Geanites! 

"As a matter of fact, it never reached the 
stage we observe on Gea. For this is not the 
lowest form of civilization, but rather its 
premature extinction. Logitania, fortunately, 
was saved. Here on Gea, power is not central¬ 
ized, and therefore, it is too weak to devote 
itself entirely to the economic and political 
development of the planet. Humanity on Gea 
is divided, and there is no force which could 
subjugate it to a common goal and a common 
body of law. 

"What is it that necessitates the death of 
civilization on Gea?" he continued pensive¬ 
ly- 

"The cybernetic informers which are circl¬ 
ing the planet in many and varied orbits con¬ 
firm that the level of development of the 
tribes on Gea is varied in the extreme. 

"It is bad enough that each tribe has its 
own government apparatus, but each appa¬ 
ratus is divided into a large number of de¬ 
partments: governmental, military, and religi¬ 
ous authorities coexist along with systems 
whereby each sector spies on all the others. 
What lies in store for these tribes? 

"Since there is no strong centralized pow¬ 
er, they are very pugnacious on the one 
hand—the aggressive epoch of civilization—and 
as soon as a fairly active individual comes to 
power, they set about expanding their own 
tribal territories at the expense of the neigh¬ 
boring tribes without worrying in the least 



as to whether or not the captured regions can 
be controlled on a long-term basis. Seizure 
of new territories is invariably preceded by 
that invariable form of espionage known 
as commerce. 

"And thus, a leader, a king, or more rare¬ 
ly, a high priest begins a war and does so 
in his personal interests. That is logical. But 
when he returns with the booty, he divides 
it among himself and the state coffers, over 
which he does not always have absolute 
control, as well as sharing it with the priest¬ 
ly caste and an enormous aristocracy— 
thereby totally illogically strengthening that 
very stratum of society which he spends the 
majority of his strength and effort subordi¬ 
nating. 

"In the event of a victory, the majority of 
the soldiers are also allowed to become wealthy 
beyond what should logically be allowed. 
This leads to their demoralization and corrup¬ 
tion, as well as to a loss of maximum effi¬ 
ciency. The soldiers are given slaves, and every 
recent subordinate instantly becomes a petty 
tyrant himself over his slaves. Free thinking 
among the lower castes is thus fostered. 

"Moreover, phenomena which are totally 
unheard of on Logitania are found on Gea— 
for example, the creation of so-called works 
of art. This is a totally useless and logically 
unjustifiable waste of time and energy. From 
the Logitanian point of view, all those involved 
in the arts should be destroyed for the 
Geanites' own good. But Logitania does not 
engage in philanthropy. Therefore, I will not 
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deal with the subject of art at length: I wiH 
take with me only a few samples. 

"So what, precisely, is taking place on Geai 
The lower strata of society grow unaccup 
tomed to absolute subordination, since thed 
are concerned about their families, slaves,] 
goods, and livestock. The unjustifiably large up4 
per strata quickly grow fat, lazy, and dull-witt4j 
ed, finally being corrupted by art. The multM 
tude of slaves, who consider their situations^ 
difficult only because they can compare theiri 
present state with that of the poverty-strickenl 
freemen who live slightly better than they;) 
are always prepared to revolt. Such a govern* 
ment is always ripe to be wiped from the face* 
of the planet by the neighboring wild hordes; 

"And that is precisely what will happen; 

"That is what will continue to happen un¬ 
til civilization on Gea destroys itself totally; 

"Is there any natural way of preventingij 
this? No, for the Geanites multiply too rap¬ 
idly, and the planet cannot feed the grow¬ 
ing tribes, so aggressive wars are inevitable. 

"Is there any way of forceably implant¬ 
ing Logitanian civilization on Gea? 

"Of course there is. Several hundred large 
Geanite time-cycles under the control of 
Logitania, and there will be a young, fully 
acceptible Logitanian civilization. But again, 
Logitania does not engage in philanthropy. 

"So we will let Gea, with its new-born 
but already dying civilization, go its own way, 
without either helping or hindering it. For af¬ 
ter all, Gea is a planet that has nothing to 
offer Great Logitania..." 
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The Commander paused at this point in 
his ruminations. It had been a long time 
since he had spoken at such length or with 
such passion. But it was all true. He was act¬ 
ing as the regulations required. 

The first—and most important—stated: 
"The fundamental task of the Commander is 
to provide for the safety of the ship's entire 
crew and to preserve its efficiency." 

And that is precisely what he was doing. 

"Now, go," he said with no further ado. 

She went, not to the door, but straight up 
to him. She stopped in front of him and 
announced: 

"I want to stay on Gea." 

It was a long time before he said anything 
in reply. The Commander looked at the girl 
and observed with horror that he was filled 
with an insurmountable indifference. A bit 
more, and he would say: "Stay, then." Or 
even worse: "It's all the same to me." 

"Go on now!" he ordered as severely as 
possible. "March, young lady! Straight out 
the door." 

He followed her into the central corridor. 
They walked through the galley, through the 
deck cabin, and past the entrance lock. 

"Up!" 

"First level. Storage chambers for spec¬ 
imens. All full." 

"Up!" 

The second level. How light her step was! 
The women of Gea didn't walk that way, but 
it hardly mattered at this point. 

Twenty-Seven slowed her pace. Another 
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door. They passed by it. And another. They 
passed by. Another. Twenty-Seven stumbled 
and fell to her knees. But she didn't have to 
go any farther. These chambers were empty, 
and there wouldn't be time to fill them now 
anyway. Let her have this one. 

"Enter." 

The door slammed shut behind the young 
woman. To open it from the inside was quite 
impossible. 

The Commander quickly returned to the 
entrance lock. All personnel of the expedition 
were on board. The Commander turned on 
the general switch to alert all points: 

"Crew to the entrance lock. All command 
modules return to the ship. Cease flights of 
cybernetic transporters for previously select¬ 
ed specimens. Rush loading of specimens al¬ 
ready delivered. When finished loading, pre¬ 
pare for emergency takeoff." 

7. The floor was rough and not at all cold; 
the chambers had been prepared for storing 
inorganic specimens at their temperatures of 
origin. Twenty-Seven drew her knees up to 
her chin and hugged them. Night had just be¬ 
gun. It was still such a terribly long time till 
sunrise that she could easily fly to the city 
and back a good twenty times on the slowest 
and heaviest cybernetic transporter. 

Not all was lost. Not all. It was her good 
fortune that the Commander was in such 
a hurry that he had not taken her up to the 
third level. Then that would really have been 
the end. But she had tricked the Commander 



so easily! So easily in fact that it was as if 
someone had taught her how to do it. Positive¬ 
ly miraculous! After all, it was logically 
impossible for a simple Collector to trick 
her Commander. But it was not a Logitanian 
who had done it. Now, like the time when 
she was being pursued by the four soldiers, 
she had felt like a little girl of Gea, and the 
little girl had played a tiny trick. She had her¬ 
self chosen the door she needed, and her 
Commander had fallen for her ruse. It really 
was impossible to open that door from the 
inside, but from the outside, even a cyber¬ 
netic transporter could open it. 

Something rustled outside the door. 

No, that wasn't what she was waiting for. 
It was probably a light ionizer on a single 
elastic caterpillar track. But the peculiar loud 
humming of super-smooth engines was sure¬ 
ly the heavy cybernetic transporters eject¬ 
ing one after another. The first group had gone. 
Now they would leap easily over the 
mountains and hang suspended about the city, 
looking for "snails". She and Ninety-Three 
had strewn two to three hundred of these 
"snails" about the city every day. Inside each 
one, an exact copy of a small Geanitian land 
mollusk, was a microscopic transmitter which 
began to work on a particular frequency at 
night; there was a rudimentary memory as 
well. Before sticking the inconspicuous 
"snail" to the specimen to be brought to the 
ship, the Collector dictated to the miniscule 
mechanism the number of the chamber and 
physical conditions under which the sample 
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was to be kept. This absolutely excluded the 
possibility of errors or mix-ups, no matter 
how much hustle and bustle there was when 
the objects were being stored. 

The cybernetic transporters probed the 
night with their radar systems in search of the 
transmitters, picked up the object and the 
"snail", brought the new specimen back to 
the ship, and deposited it in the designated 
chamber. 

The Commander took her to the second 
level because he thought the reserve chambers 
with compartments for inorganic specimens 
could not be used without his permission. 
He had no idea that the only sample marked 
by Twenty-Seven that morning to be brought 
back to the ship was designated for storage 
in the very chamber in which she was confined. 

All she had to do was wait for the transport¬ 
er to open the door. 

So she steeled herself for the long wait. 

From all sides—from above, below, and the 
corridor just beyond her reach—came the 
growing clanking and vibrating of the plan¬ 
etary drives and the thudding of metal legs. 
The doors of various chambers around her 
opened and closed. Something was being 
dragged quickly down the corridor, and it 
bumped from wall to wall as it went. The 
floundering wail rose and fell, rose and fell 
again, then died down completely. 

Obviously, the ship was being prepared for 
takeoff. 

Twenty-Seven pressed her forehead and 
palms, her whole body to the floor. How in 



the world could she distinguish the noise of 
a crawling cybernetic transporter with ail the 
racket of the emergency lift off! It was too 
late. Anyway, it was too late! She should have 
thought about it earlier. That morning. She 
should have thought instead of running to 
the ship without even glancing back! ActuaNy, 
she didn't even need to think. She should 
have just listened to the inner voice of that 
little girl from Gea who often taught her 
what to do. 

Only that morning, for some reason, the 
voice had failed to prompt her to run not to 
the ship but away from it... 

Now it was too late. The second group of 
transporters hadn't left yet, and the loading 
was almost completed. 

There was a dull thud at the door. Twenty- 
Seven dashed to meet that sound, her arms 
lowered and her head tilted slightly back. 

8. The Commander did not turn around in 
response to the sounds. The crimson blips 
of lighted inscriptions danced on the control 
panel. All the mechanisms were on board. The 
door thudded, and the tapping of claws re¬ 
sounded on the hard floor. That meant One- 
Forty had come in. The feeding of energy 
to the central levitator had begun. Excellent. 
The levitator used a great deal more energy, 
but they couldn't use the planetary drives 
when taking off near an inhabited land mass. 
Exhaust blast high in the atmosphere was 
another matter, of course: it would have been 
taken for distant lightning. The door thudded 




again. It was the goateed Ninety-Three. All 
systems go. Ready for takeoff. 

The Commander's movements slowed, then 
he reached for the intercom switch. No. 
First takeoff. He drew back his hand. 

"Takeoff!" he ordered loudly and switch¬ 
ed on the anti-gravitators. 

The ship slowly rose from the surface of 
Gea. The Commander turned on the viewing 
screen. A black mass without a single light 
sunk below them. The sea glimmered faintly 
to the right. It seemed as if they had left a 
wild uninhabited planet below them. That 
should be an edifying sight for Twenty-Sev¬ 
en. No regrets would remain once she saw 
that lifeless darkness. Twenty-Seven should 
definitely have a look. 

He turned the throttle to horizontal flight 
and left the control room without even glanc¬ 
ing at the other members of the crew. 
He went up to the second level and found the 
proper door. 

"Come out," he said to his captive. "Come 
on out. We're already in the air." 

She didn't move. 

"Gea is still visible," he said. "The black 
planet of Gea that has nothing to give us. Go 
and have a look." 

Twenty-Seven did not reply. 

"I order you to go to the control roomi" 

The young woman didn't move a muscle; 
her arms were lowered and her head tipped 
slightly back. The Commander stepped over 
the threshold and walked up to her. 

"You..." he began and choked: the pupils 
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of her eyes were as white as the rest of her 
face. They had vanished in fact. 

He raised his hand and carefully touched 
her smooth high forehead. He ran his finger 
down her neck and arm. 

Stone. 

He stood for a long time trying to compre¬ 
hend what had happened. Then he shook 
himself. There was no way he could under¬ 
stand what had happened. His thoughts 
were confused. How could the girl have 
turned to stone? That was absolutely ridi¬ 
culous! It was possible to take on the appear¬ 
ance of stone, but to be transformed into it 
was another matter entirely... 

9. The young woman stretched her hand 
out in the total darkness. If not for the faint 
infrared rays from the rocks giving off their 
last bit of warmth just before sunrise, she 
probably would not have been able to find 
the road she had walked down the day before 
with her goateed monitor. A steep rise lay 
ahead, along with sharp stones that stuck in 
her sandals, and along the edge of the hill, 
the cast-iron spindly trunks of cypress trees 
striving skyward as if they were ready to race 
up the hill to be closer to the ship which 
was noiselessly leaving Gea like a thief in the 
night. 

The young woman ran her hand along the 
rough wall. She felt the indentation of a door. 
There was wailing and sobbing within. There 
was no reason to be afraid; it was only some¬ 
one having a nightmare, if only the noise 
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would not rouse anyone from sleep. Her 
white dress was visible from quite a distance. 
If she attracted the attention of anyone who 
might be about at such an hour and they gave 
chase, she might lose her way. And that was 
what she wanted most to avoid. She found 
the tavern where she had left the old man the 
day before with great difficulty. He had 
dived through a blank door in a stuffy 
arch, and she had gone the rest of the way 
alone. 

She retraced her path of the day before 
step by step. There was the tall stump women 
put their jugs on. This is where she had turned 
onto the narrow path and ascended the steep 
hill. Here she met the slave with the net 
of marsh grass for the fish he was to buy. 
She had quickened her pace when she met his 
gaze. 

She reached the crest of the hill where she 
had first caught sight of that man. 

There was something about him that dis¬ 
tinguished him from all the other Geanites. 
It wasn't his face; she didn't even remember 
it, although she had a feeling that looking at 
it had given her pleasure. Not his clothing, 
which was so ordinary she had no recollec¬ 
tion of it whatsoever. That man was filled 
with a hopeless, despairing calm which showed 
in the expression of his lips which were 
pursed a bit too tightly, and in his reserved 
and staid pace, and in the way he walked 
past her, not devouring her with his eyes as all 
the other Geanite men did, but simply not no¬ 
ticing her at all. 
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What was he doing on the hill? She had not 
been able to understand the day before. But 
now, when the young woman saw before her 
the faint gray illumination of the sky before 
dawn, she realized that he had climbed the 
hill to watch the distant sun, which still did 
not warm anything, rise from the sea. She had 
not known this the day before, but all the 
same, something had prompted her to follow 
that man. 

They wound their way among the damp, 
narrow labyrinths of alleys along the shore. 
The young woman had no idea whether 
they were approaching the center of town or 
moving away from it. The man she was follow¬ 
ing did not once quicken his pace. The girl 
followed him just as quietly. Oddly enough, 
the longer she continued after this slow, 
calm individual, the more strongly she was 
seized by the presentiment that something 
unusual was about to happen, and she wanted 
to make him go faster. If she could have, she 
would have made the man run. But she was 
forced to hold back and slow her pace, while 
she was secretly filled with a growing childish 
capricious anger. She was tormented by doubts 
and a desperate terror which made her 
wonder what would happen when she reached 
the end of this long, tortuous path. 

Now she fairly flew along, flawlessly locat¬ 
ing the proper turns and crossroads. She went 
lower and lower until, sometimes almost 
tumbling into the dark gaps between houses 
that were the streets, she at last recognized 
by touch the damp crack in the enormous 



rock the gates were hung on and the warm 
roughness of ivy. These gates were unusually, 
large and high. They had surprised her the; 
day before, since there were tiny doorwaysj 
in the rest of the walls on that lane. A talil 
Geanite would have to stoop to pass through;; 
The day before, she had entered these massive; 
gates unhindered, but now they were locked— 
probably for the night. The young woman 
turned on her levitator. She rose noiselessly 
above the wall overgrown with black ivy and 
lowered herself into the courtyard. It was 
even darker there than it had been on the 
street, and she had difficulty finding the 
moss-covered stone well. It took all her 
strength to move the cover from the open¬ 
ing. She took off her belt with its two small 
flat boxes: the transceiver and battery-oper¬ 
ated levitator. 

It all disappeared into the water with a 
splash. Now she had nothing from the world 
of Logitania. 

The young woman came out on a dirt path. 
Sunrise had already begun, and it was growing 
lighter so rapidly that before she knew it, it 
would be day. The birds were already up: 
the domestic fowl (which couldn't fly) began 
their calls from one end of the city to the 
other. If that mysterious man wanted to watch 
Gea's dim sun rise from the sea, he would 
leave his house soon. 

The young woman walked away from the 
small, and therefore narrow-windowed house 
to the left, and hiding behind the impenetra¬ 
ble wall of bushes as she had done the day 



before, she made her way to the back of the 
garden, to the shadow-darkened awning. 

When she had realized on her previous 
visit that this was simply the workshop of 
one of those people who made totally unneces¬ 
sary objects for decorating streets and 
buildings, she had been seized by a dull 
disenchantment. The whole time she had 
been following that man, she had hoped 
against hope that at last she would discover 
the wondrous secret of what made Geanites 
so different from Logitanians. She knew with 
her entire being that such a difference exist¬ 
ed, and its main charm consisted in the fact 
that Geanites needed each other for some 
reason or other. Up till then, no one had ever 
needed her, and by the same token, neither 
had she needed anyone else. They all belonged 
to Great Logitania, and their interrelations 
consisted only in that more experienced 
Logitanians were obligated to show less 
experienced ones how to work more effec¬ 
tively and productively in their service of the 
state. 

But here on Gea, everything was different. 
From her first steps on that alien ground, she 
realized that its inhabitants needed each 
other very much for some reason. They were 
searching for someone else, and they were 
free to choose. 

Moreover, she realized that they needed 
her, too: everyone literally needed her, and 
this desire to transform her into their proper¬ 
ty frightened her and awakened in her an 
instinctive desire to flee. 
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Then the previous morning, she had met 
a person she didn't want to run away from at 
all. He was indifferent and inattentive; Hit 
face was dispassionate, but while she wat 
following him, she imagined what might hay^ 
happened if that man had acted like all tht 
rest. She searched for some reaction of feat 
within herself, and to her amazement, sht 
found none. She transferred all the avarice 
she was accustomed to seeing in the eye# 
of the other Geanites onto him, and sh« 
comprehended with difficulty that such 
greedy expressions were simply not com* 
patible with his face. This was a person who 
had been created to rule the whole world, 
gentle and whimsical, which—and this was the 
main thing—would submit to his rule 
voluntarily. 

She stood behind him in all the fantasy of 
her existence as a creature from an alien 
star, with all the innocence of a child, not 
even knowing the word "evil". And with 
this boundless trust, she longed to find out 
in the end: why didoneGeanite need another? 

But she did not feel as if she were part of 
Gea: she was alien, of another race, and total¬ 
ly unnecessary. 

There he was, and she didn't even have the 
courage to call out to him. 

But he didn't leave. Hiding among the grape 
vines, she observed him standing on the 
threshold of his studio. Chips of stone littered 
the floor, and along the back wall, white 
vases and figurines of animals fashioned of 
warm lilac-brown clay could be seen. In the 



center was a statue covered with a cloth of 
light-colored linen. 

It seemed that the man was longing to see 
the statue's features through the rough cloth 
and was afraid of that, as if this covered fig¬ 
ure was the source of his deeply suppressed 
grief. So this was the reason for all his suffer¬ 
ings: a stone idol, an unseen goddess, the rude 
imitation of a human figure... 

The man took a step forward and lowered 
his head as if forbidding himself to look at 
his creation. Without glancing at the statue, 
he pulled off the drop-cloth. 

It was not a goddess at all—it was her, 
Twenty-Seven. 

The man fell to his knees before the statue 
and pressed his temple to the pedestal, and 
the young woman saw his face. 

The man was crying. 

Shocked beyond words and unable to be¬ 
lieve her eyes, the girl took a step back. And 
another, and another. This world which she 
could never be a part of, this world where 
a man could cry before a stone statue seemed 
to drive her away, for she was an alien and 
could never be privy to its secrets. 

It was then that she raced frantically back 
to the ship, smothering from the painfully 
sharp awareness of her own alienness, from 
the grief of the uselessness and unrealizabi¬ 
lity of her new-born dream, and mainly from 
the knowledge that this one person in all the 
universe had no need of her. She ran all the 
way across the city and back to the ship 
to be alone in her cabin; she did not want to 
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be with either Geanites or Logitanians. 

But even when she was alone, she could not 
calm down, for what she had seen was simply 
too improbable. What was that statue of her 
doing in the studio of an unknown sculp¬ 
tor? She knew it had taken much longer to 
make than the mere three days she had spent 
in the Geanite city. That meant the sculptor 
had depicted not her but someone else. 
Whence the similarity, then? Perhaps while 
the cybernetic collector was still gathering 
information about the Geanites, before any 
of the crew members left the ship, it had 
seen this statue and suggested that Twenty- 
Seven adopt its image. 

No, that couldn't be. The cybernetic 
commutator never made mistakes. It had 
been programmed too precisely for that. 
Based on the known data about the exter¬ 
nal appearance of women on the given planet, 
it created a composite image of a young 
woman of that city which met with all the 
basic demands of the Geanites. The cyberne¬ 
tic commutator did not simply paste together 
some average appearance. If it met with some 
deviation from the norm or deficiency from 
the point of view of the aborigines, it avoided 
these features in its synthesis. Therefore, 
Twenty-Seven was the most ideal young 
woman a Geanite could imagine, just as One- 
Forty was the finest dog in the city, and Nine¬ 
ty-Three was the most pitiful beggar. 

So that meant the unknown sculptor had 
also set about creating the image of a perfect 
young woman... 



But what was the purpose? 

Then the girl noticed that the "snail” she 
had been holding in her hand all morning was 
gone. The "snail" with the number of a dis¬ 
tant storage chamber which had never been 
used. She had wanted to take some memen¬ 
to from that man's garden, and without even 
noticing, she had dropped the tiny appara¬ 
tus right by the statue. 

All well and good. It would be carefully 
collected that night and brought to one of the 
empty chambers where no one would ever 
think to look. She would just glance at this 
statue—at herself, only made of stone—and 
then perhaps that elusive difference which 
had made the sculptor walk past her indif¬ 
ferently on the crest of the hill and then cry 
without restraint, as could only be done in 
solitude, at the feet of her marble double, 
would become clear to her. 

He needed that statue more than he did a 
living human being. It was incomprehensible 
to her, but that's how it was. So she would 
become as much like stone as she could. 
Her clothing, sandals, and jewelry wouldn't 
take long to change. Now all she had to do 
was whiten her body, just like that. Now 
there was practically no difference between 
the living girl and her likeness in stone... 

Then the Commander had seen her again. 
Unexpectedly, he had begun to speak of Gea. 
He noticed that she had already prepared new 
clothing, but she wouldn't answer his ques¬ 
tions. So he began using logical deductions to 
prove to her the extreme transience and vile- 
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ness of Geanite existence. The longer he 
continued his mutterings, the more firm 
her conviction that she must remain on 
Gea became. He talked of their great and die* 
tant homeland, but for her, there already 
existed another corner of the universe for 
which she was willing to give her whole life, 
drop by drop. She knew it was highly unlike* 
ly that she could ever become a real Geani* 
te girl; she was somehow different from them 
in a way she might never know. But she didn't 
want so much as all that. She was ready to 
become simply an object, a motionless, life¬ 
less object, if only that man would need 
her. The Commander spoke of distant worlds 
which were subordinate to Great Logitania 
and the infinite of Space. But she sniggered 
quietly at his paltry wisdom and pitied him, 
for she could not possibly tell him everything 
that had happened to her. He would not even 
be able to understand the happiness of being 
a mere lifeless object, which once, early in 
the morning, would become necessary to a; 
certain man from the hill. 

She had already repeated to herself a thous¬ 
and times: just a thing which once a day, 
early in the morning, he will touch, pulling 
off the drop-cloth, falling to his knees on the 
floor strewn with chips of stone, his hair 
brushing against her marble pedestal... Then, 
exhausted by the unfamiliarity of these 
dreams, she waited with boredom for the 
Commander to finish. But he kept on talking 
and talking as if all that he said was of some 
significance to her. 
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He finally stopped, and she said to him, 
to finish it once and for all; 

"1 want to stay on Gea." 

Then there was the chamber, the noisy 
bustle before takeoff, the endless waiting 
for liberation, and the escape, when she didn't 
even have time to look at her stone double. 
Then the road through the mountains at night, 
the walk along the dark and winding streets 
to the courtyard she sought and the 
threshold. 

10. She entered the studio and stepped on 
something soft. She bent down and picked 
up the linen drop-cloth. It was quickly grow¬ 
ing light. The precise square pedestal, from 
which the statue had been cut with noiseless 
ultrasonic blades, shone white in the center 
of the room. The girl slowly took her place on 
it. Now this would be her place forever. Her 
place as an object. All morning, day, and 
evening, she would be a lifeless, motionless 
object. Only at night would she move sound¬ 
lessly about the garden to pick a few fruits 
and draw some icy water from the well, 
it grew lighter: the sun was probably beam¬ 
ing down on the crests of the mountains near¬ 
est the city. On the street beyond the stone 
Wall, someone shouted piercingly in an in¬ 
comprehensible language—not the one spo¬ 
ken locally. She would have to hurry. 

She tossed the drop-cloth over her head, 
lowered her arms, and tilted her head back 
slightly, like the statue before her. And she 
felt with her whole body that she was accus¬ 
es 



tomed to such a pose: this was exactly how 
she had stood before those with whom sh4 
was parting forever. It would be easy for her 
to stand like this, but it would be a bit 
stuffy under the linen cloth. Now she would 
have to freeze and breath as only Logitaniani 
could: without moving a single muscle. And 
warmth. To eliminate body warmth and standi 
as cold as a stone at night—that was something 
else only Logitanians could do. But she would 
have to do it before he came and touched her. 

The door of the little house thudded shut. 
The girl froze, not moving a muscle. Now he 
would walk by and head for the seashore: 
How sad it was that she could not see him... 

But today, he didn't head for the shore. 
She wasn't prepared. She didn't want it to 
happen so soon. But despite her will, he strode 
rapidly in the direction of the studio. 
Frenzied hands snatched the cloth from her 
head with such force that she almost began 
to rock on the pedestal. And hot human lips 
were pressed to her still-warm ankle where 
the cold leather straps of her sandals crossed. 

"This is the end," she thought. "This is 
the end. I wasn't cold enough, because I didn't 
expect him to come so soon. Now he'll real¬ 
ize he's been tricked, because he surely felt the 
warmth of my body." 

That warmth was impossible not to feel. 
He recoiled and jumped to his feet. That was 
the end. She had not even managed to become 
an object, a lifeless, motionless object for him. 

She sighed with quiet guilt and stepped 
down from her marble pedestal. 
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EPILOGUE 


To the right of the road was an endless row 
of whimsical stone beasts. Carved of multi¬ 
colored jasper, they crouched with their dull, 
many-horned heads, the hind paws of each 
beast resting on the head of the preceding 
one. Their polished rumps pointed skyward. 
The firmament had just been pure white, but 
now, the occasional solitary snowflake was 
falling. Powdery snow covered the path, so 
it was obvious two people had gone that 
way, walking side by side, very close together. 

"This way," said Biina, because the tracks 
in the snow veered off to the left. 

Sergei let go of her hand, and they squeezed 
through the lilac-colored jasper carvings 
and continued down the path, getting lost 
in the labyrinth of rubble. They were passing 
through a garbage dump so enormous and 
remarkable it defied description. Mysterious 
machinery, broken bits from structures of 
unknown application, strips of half-rotten 
canvases, splinters of statues and columns, 
plaster casts and stuffed animals, or per¬ 
haps mummies. All this was powdered with 
snow and covered with vines. 

"Just think," said Biina, turning her head 
as she walked so the wind would carry her 
words to Sergei. "Just think, all this was 
declared unnecessary for our Great Logitania." 

"First, all of this really should be covered 
by a system of protective cupolas. These ob¬ 
jects need a stable microclimate so that what 
•■emains can be preserved. Then you should 
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try to figure out what you have here." 

"We haven't gotten around to that yet, ofe^ 
viously," Biina replied guiltily. "You can sett, 
for yourself how much there is to do. 

Sergei did not reply, for he realized thef, 
had a lot more to worry about than jaspef; 
rams, even if they had been brought fronff- 
some distant alien planet. 

"Here it is," said the young woman and 
stopped. "Have a look." 

the path was narrow, so Sergei couldn't 
stand next to Biina. He simply stepped for¬ 
ward and hugged her shoulders from behind, 

Biina threw her head back, and with his 
lips and cheek, Sergei felt the warmth of her 
olive-skinned face. 

"Look," she repeated. "Look at that." 

So he did. 

Before him, right in the snow without any 
high pedestal stood a marble statue. A statue 
of an Earth-woman of unearthly beauty. 

"That is Twenty-Seven," said Biina. "Do 
you remember?" 

"No, it couldn't be," objected Sergei. "She's 
an Earth-woman for sure. Only... Only none 
of our women are so perfect. Such flawless 
beauty could only be the product of some 
artist's imagination." 

Biina burst out laughing. 

"She was a real Logitanian from the Col¬ 
lector caste—we used to have castes way back 
then. That statue was found by their Com¬ 
mander—his name was Four, I think. Then the 
first detachments who came here to fight 
for the right to human life and the heart's 
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desires. They needed her, don't you see. To 
use... to use as a symbol, as a banner. Do you 
know what a banner is on Earth?" 

Now it was Sergei's turn to have a laugh. 

"Of course we know that on Earth. When 
you go into battle under the sign of some 
banner or other, it's always easier somehow. 
True, when it gets down to hand-to-hand 
combat, it's pretty easy to forget about your 
Danner. Then, when it's all over, you get up 
and shake off the dust. Afterwards, the 
banner performs the saddest of all its func¬ 
tions: covering the dead." 

"How do you know all that?" asked Biina. 
"Do such things really happen on Earth?" 

"Not on Earth, no. But you mustn't for¬ 
get, I'm a star pilot." 

"That's something I can't forget for even 
a minute, because of all the enormous sig¬ 
nificance of the word 'star pilot', for me on¬ 
ly one aspect is important—that you must 
fly away." 

"Really..." 

"Be quiet," said Biina softly. "Please don't 
say anything. Let's just stand here for a few 
minutes without saying anything to one ano¬ 
ther.." 

They stood silently, and there was only 
the indirect light of sunset, the occasional 
snowflakes, and the white marble woman 
standing right in the snow. And Sergei's arms 
which were so enormous compared with Bii- 
na's slender shoulders, and both her hearts, 
a bit frightened and beating out of sequence 
due to his mighty embrace. 
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Then they heard footsteps crunching be¬ 
hind them. 

"That's all," said Biina. "That'sall. We have 
to hurry. They're waiting for us." 

She tugged at Sergei's hand, they walked 
quickly around the statue, and went back 
down the path, but Sergei stopped and 
looked back. 

"Biina," he asked, "why do people come 
here now?" 

A young couple stood motionless in front 
of the statue as they had done a moment 
before. He put his arm around her shoul¬ 
ders, and they both fell silent. The couple's 
faces were such that Sergei repeated: 

"Why do people come here?" 

Biina turned away and said so softly Ser¬ 
gei could barely hear: 

"It's just one of our customs, that's all..." 

Sergei looked at the two standing silently 
and solemnly before the statue of Twenty- 
Seven, and he realized what the custom was. 

"Biina," he said, "I'm an idiot. A terrible 
idiot. Please forgive me..." 

He kissed her warm tiny face, and she 
frowned as if she wanted to cry, but actually, 
she felt wonderful, and her embarrassment 
showed in the warm darkness of her squint¬ 
ing eyes. When she opened them at last, there 
was no one by the statue: only the falling 
snow. She laughed happily that the sunshine 
and snow were visible simultaneously and 
said: 

"It's a mushroom snow, don't you see? 
Mushrooms are sure to spring up in its wake." 



“No, I don't," said Sergei. “I can't see at all, 
but there's no such thing as mushroom 
snow anyway! Mushrooms only come after 
a good rain." 

"Silly fellow, where did you get all that 
disgusting logic from? Did you learn it here, 
by any chance? " 

"No, I didn't learn it anywhere. And any¬ 
way, it all just disappeared. That was the last 
little drop." 

They heard steps behind them again, and 
another couple appeared before the statue of 
Twenty-Seven. 

"Let's go," said Biina. 

"OK," agreed Sergei. "But before my 
flight out, we'll have to come here again. 
Maybe she wants to pass something on to 
Earth," he continued, nodding in the direc¬ 
tion of the statue. 

"Why are you so sure she stayed behind on 
Earth of all places? After all, no records of 
the flight remain. All the archives were burnegl 
during the rebellion. There's only the sta¬ 
tue—and the legend." 

"You know we have an analogous legend 
on Earth... Only I can't remember exactly 
how it goes, no matter how hard I try. I can 
recall only fragments, but it does exist. And 
then, this stone is very common on Earth—or¬ 
dinary marble. Moreover, her beauty is un¬ 
believable, but Earthly." 

"No," said Biina. "You simply want so 
much for all that to have taken place on 
your native planet. But think about it; the 
planet Twenty-Seven remained on was one 
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that had nothing to offer Great Logitania. 
Could anyone really consider Earth such a 
planet?” 

"No, of course not," agreed Sergei. "Then 
it must have been some other planet and not 
Earth. A devilish shame, that, but I guesa 
it wasn't Earth after all..." 



ALEXANDER ABRAMO V and 
SERGE! ABRAMOV 

THE TALE OF THE ABOMINABLE 
SNOWMAN 


From a report in the division 
newspaper Banner of Victory. 

March 1944. 

There is a reason to believe that Hitler's 
forces have been the first in aviation to make 
use of the guided dirigible. The day before 
yesterday, one such dirigible, uncommon 
in form, and probably of modernized design. 
Was sighted in the region where the Nth In¬ 
fantry division is deployed. It was sighted both 
from the advanced positions and from the 
command post of the division. Obviously, this 
dirigible was damaged in the ensuing air 
battle, for it moved slowly and uncertainly, 
finally landing on the enemy side behind the 
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front line. However, following yesterday'si 
counterattacks, our men found no traces of 
this dirigible. Either it was moved to the 
rear or destroyed as a result of the action of 
our bombers. It is curious that the captured 
fascists did not confirm reports of the land¬ 
ing or crashing of the above-mentioned craft. 

Notes of a Military Academy 
Consultant on the Theme: 

"German Aviation During the Years 
of the Second World War". 

Special research failed to confirm the 
newspaper announcement. 


an introduction by former graduate 

STUDENT VOLOKHOV 

At present, I am a professor at Moscow 
State University and hold a Ph. d. in Math¬ 
ematics. In the near future, I shall in all 
probability be elected a Corresponding 
Member of the Academy of Sciences. Many 
of my works are well-known to specialists. 
But Merle has erred: I have never made any 
super discoveries. 

Merle himself is on the very top rung of 
the mathematical ladder here on Earth. 
Schoolchildren study his achievements along 
with those of Galois, Lobachevsky, Einstein, 
and Wiener. It is highly doubtful that anyone 
will make any greater discoveries than he, at 
least in my time. 

I met him a quarter of a century ago in 
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the early seventies when I was a graduate 
student in Novosibirsk. My paper on the 
theme "A Mathematical Model of Initial 
Recall Processes" evoked severe criticism 
from my major professor and consultant, 
Professor Davidenko. 

"Immature and affected. It's more like a 
uggling act at the circus than real mathemat- 
( S. You should ask to be assigned to Merle's 
jroup. He goes in for that sort of mishmash." 

Although Merle had made quite a name for 
timself in the scientific world, he still had 
Tiany opponents. And his reputation seemed 
lomehow tainted by sensationalism un¬ 
befitting a serious researcher. He never sought 
Jut students: they always came to him un¬ 
hidden. All he had to do was select the ones 
le wanted to work with and send those he 
considered unsuitable packing, categorically 
md without a trace of pity. He was an arro¬ 
gant man, extremely reserved and not at all 
sociable. But nonetheless, I decided to take 
he risk and cornered him in the corridor. 
Handing him my notebook and babbling in 
otally unconnected phrases. Making no ob¬ 
jections, he immediately perched himself on 
me wide windowsill and leafed through the 
>ages without examining them carefully. 
Then he returned to that ill-starred formula 
A/hich had aroused the particular ire of my 
Ttajor professor. Merle made some mental 
calculations and smiled. 

I blushed furiously; even my ears were red. 

"So Davidenko has banished you, eh? 
mmature and affected," Merle repeated the 
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evaluation of my major professor word forr 
word, but with irony and a hint of insulta 
“But in that formula, although it is err®-t 
neous, there is the embryo of a future disser«i 
tation. You have to forge your own path inf 
science, young man—that's the main things 
And don't be afraid of making mistakes. More 
often than not, they point the way to that 
correct solution of the problem." i 

He gave me back the notebook and left) 
without adding another word. But an hour 
later, the senior graduate student of his group* 
sought me out and informed me that I had* 
been included. It seemed Merle either knew? 
my name or found out what it was, since I- 
had forgotten to introduce myself. 

"Are you sure you want to do this?" 
he asked by way of warning. "Joining our* 
group is like taking monastic vows and' 
being tonsured into the most ascetic order 
imaginable." 

The description was apt, for in that monas¬ 
tery, where mathematics was god and Merle 
the Father Superior, an endless liturgy went 
on day and night. We had no free weekends 
or lunch breaks. We spoke of nothing but the 
matter under investigation, and the words 
"lectures" and "lessons" bore very little 
resemblance to what was taking place. The 
Biblical tale of the youths in the fiery fur¬ 
nace who were burned but did not burn 
was actually much more applicable. And Mer¬ 
le fried us with all the zeal of an inquisitor, 
forgetting all human weaknesses, when we 
were examining, for instance, axiomatic 
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equations in quantum theory of fields or the 
principle of the propagation of electromagne¬ 
tic waves in bounded and slow-wave struc¬ 
tures. 

Not everyone withstood that centrifuge: 
some flew out at accelerated speeds. I was 
closer than the others to the center and bore 
the pressure for the whole two years, right 
up to his sudden and totally unexpected 
death. 

"Teacher's pet," said some, shrugging their 
shoulders. 

Others asked in amazement: 

"Where do you get the energy?" 

"Where does Merle get it?" 

"You tell me what sort of odd duck he 
is. What does he eat? Silage. I saw it myself 
in the cafeteria. Neither fish nor fowl, nor 
caviar at the banquet did he eat. If we make 
an official inquiry into the source of his 
specifically high resistance, we learn that it 
is ginseng. There are rumors that he has a 
hundred-year supply of it at home." 

I didn't even crack a smile. 

"A lot you know. No amount of ginseng 
can relieve stress." 

"He's got a special kind. The best there 
s. From the Himalayan peaks." 

"Why from the Himalayas?" 

"Have you ever wondered where the first 
abominable snowman was sighted? On Mt. 
Everest. They say that's where he was brought 
from as a child. Either by mountain climbers 
or geologists. He looked like a human being, 
but there he was running around barefooted 
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in the snow. Just look at the tracks the abo¬ 
minable snowman makes: his big toe is half 
the length of his foot, and he would have to 
squeeze to get into a size 46 shoe." 

Merle wore a size 41, the same as I did. 
And his big toe was also normal; we used to 
go swimming together at the university pool, 
so I know. But that nickname—the Abomi¬ 
nable Snowman—stuck and followed him 
everywhere like a shadow. The aptness of 
this nickname was undeniable, in fact. When 
it was —30OC out, and Merle went minc¬ 
ing down the street in a thin nylon raincoat 
with no hat, the long-time residents of Aka- 
demgorodok, the city of scientists near Novo¬ 
sibirsk, assured newcomers in all seriousness: 

"He could go naked if he wanted to. His 
skin is absolutely impervious to cold. It's 
probably genetic. And another thing: he 
shows no signs of ageing either. They say 
he's Davidenko's age; the two of them finished 
graduate school together about twenty 
years ago. But just have a look at Davidenko: 
pot-bellied and bald as if he'd been tonsured. 
But Merle looks no more than thirty, 
fresh as a cucumber. Like Lev Yashin, the 
goalkeeper, he doesn't change at all: not a 
gray hair, not a wrinkle." 

His remarkable youthfulness was even a bit 
frightening. "Have you discovered the foun¬ 
tain of youth or sold your soul to the Devil 
like Faust?" he was often asked in jest. But 
either he didn't understand the humor of it 
or didn't want to, for a stony silence was his 
invariable reply. 
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By the time I met him, he had gotten peop¬ 
le out of the habit of asking such foolish 
questions. Pale and fair, with a profile like 
that of an emperor on an ancient Roman 
coin, he looked more Scandinavian than 
Russian. And although he had a foreign 
surname, his name and patronymic were as 
Russian as could be; Nikolai Ilyich. 

Once someone from the personnel depart¬ 
ment explained the secret of this international 
mishmash to me: 

"You see, it's all a forgery. The Merle and 
the Nikolai Ilyich, too. He was found with 
a contusion at the front in 1943 or '44. 
He couldn't speak a word of Russian or Ger¬ 
man either. He explained himself with gestures 
and muttered: "Nik... merle, nik... merle." 
At first they thought he was a French pilot 
from the Normandy-Neman squadron, but 
it never flew in those parts. So they wrote 
down that his last name was Merle and gave 
him the full name of Nikolai. And he received 
the patronymic of the seargent who had 
dragged him from the field of battle—in place 
of his father, you see." 

"They could have searched for his relatives." 

"There was a war on, son." 

"Well, after the war." 

"Search, they did. They sent out hundreds 
of photographs, but no one responded." 

"But he has a phenomenal memory." 

"It depends on the topic. He remembers 
nothing from the past—neither his home nor 
nis native city. He even had to relearn the 
language. True, it only took him a week, 
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or so they say. He mastered the curriculum 
for high school and college in the course 
of a year, and when he left the clinic, he 
went straight for his doctor's degree." 

"What was he doing in the clinic?" 

"He was under observation. All the medi¬ 
cal minds of the capital puzzled over him. 
A man with such a memory couldn't forget 
the past so completely. It's impossible to go 
from the alphabet to a doctoral dissertation 
in the course of two years. But he proved it 
was possible. The contusion radically altered 
his brain functions, as the medical report 
from the clinic stated. There was something 
like a movement or fusion of the molecular 
paths or codes or something. I don't remem¬ 
ber exactly—ask Merle if you want to know." 

So I asked delicately. 

"Have you had this ability from childhood?" 

Merle answered just as tangentially: 

"My childhood began in a division field 
hospital when I was twenty-seven to thirty 
years old." 

"How could a contusion possibly alter the 
memory capacity of the brain cells?" 

He gave a wry smile and replied: 

"Neurologists and physiologists wondered 
about that for a long time, both here and 
abroad. But unfortunately, there are no in¬ 
struments which allow us to observe the 
molecular processes of nerve cells. Moreover, 
you must realize that the peculiarities of the 
blast wave which gave birth to Nikolai Merle 
was never tested experimentally." 

I alone was favored with such conversa- 
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tions; perhaps his natural reserve was touched 
by my solitude. 

For it so happened that in my first years 
in Akademgorodok, I did not make friends 
with anyone in particular. I had been painful¬ 
ly shy since childhood and avoided girls. 

"Why don't you fall in love, Volokhov?" 
he once asked me. "You're always alone..." 

"Well, why don't you?.." 

"I'm an old man." 

"You're just being coy. Professor. You 
Know very well that Inna is far from indiffer¬ 
ent towards you." 

"Just like everyone else in the group. I 
can arouse any feelings I want in a person 
except indifference." 

"That's not what I mean. Professor." 

"But that's exactly what I mean. Life is 
too short to waste on the joys of domestic 
bliss. If your Lady Love is science, you must 
be loyal-never betray her for anyone else, 
Volokhov!" 

This unexpected conversation, which began 
in a corridor at the university, was conti¬ 
nued at his apartment when I submitted to 
his judgement some of that mathematical 
mishmash Professor Davidenko found so dis¬ 
tasteful. 

"Come in, Volokhov," said Merle. "But 
don't take your coat off. I've had the window 
open all morning, so it's cold in here." 

I shivered and exclaimed: 

"How can you possibly do any work? It's 
freezing in here! It's probably warmer out¬ 
side!" 



"Actually, I could work outside easily 
enough, to tell the truth. But only if there 
was no wind. After all, I'm the Abominable 
Snowman," said Merle and contorted his 
lips into some vague semblance of a smile. 
He never laughed. 

I felt awkward, indeed. 

"I'm serious. Professor Merle. Here we are 
freezing like icicles, and you're not even< 
chilly." 

"It's probably an idiosyncrasy of the blast 
wave. A lowered reaction of the integument. 
What have you got there?" 

I proffered him my mishmash. He glanced 
at it, thought for a bit, and put is aside. That 
meant "tomorrow". But for some reason, I 
didn't want to leave. 

"When you talked about being loyal to 
science. Professor, were you talking about the 
duty of a scientist?" 

"Among other things. Being true to one's 
calling. Fanatical—yes, precisely—fanatical self- 
sacrifice for the sake of that which one 
serves." 

"Too idealistic," I thought. 

"Too idealistic?" he asked. 

I was shocked; I didn't say that. I only 
had that on my mind. 

"I can always guess what my opponent is 
thinking," he continued in reply to my si¬ 
lent query. "So you think it's too idealis¬ 
tic, do you? The cynicism of a free-and-easy 
youth who entertains alien psychological 
convictions. But you don't wear long hair 
like a hippy or sing decadent songs to the 



accompaniment of a frenzied guitar. So don't 
allow yourself even to think such things. 
That which is sacred will always remain 
sacred, no matter what it is called!" 

The embryo of my dissertation had not 
yet become a dissertation proper when its 
curator ceased to be. I found out on a Sunday 
as I was returning from the movies: I had 
skipped a cross-country skiing trip to watch 
a film. Klimukhin, one of the fellows from 
our group, was walking towards me, stagger¬ 
ing like a drunk. When I got closer, I was 
stupefied: he was crying and wiping the tears 
away with a snow-covered glove. 

"You can just throw all your notebooks 
away now," he hissed through gritted teeth. 
"Burn them. Merle is dead!" 

He had collapsed while skiing early that 
morning, ten or fifteen meters from the bus 
stop. His ski poles remained stuck in the snow 
on the spot where he died. The collar of his 
nylon shirt—Merle always went skiing without 
a quilted jacket or even an ordinary one—was 
rakishly unbuttoned, and on his face was 
frozen the smile of a healthy man. Even the 
doctor who arrived in the ambulance could 
not give a diagnosis. 

What had Merle died of? Had his heart, 
which he complained about on occasion, 
given out? He had never really been ill, not 
even with anything as common as the flu. 

From time to time, like all the scientists 
in the city, he had had the required medical 
examinations, but the cardiograms never 
showed anything unusual, and his blood- 



pressure was always normal. So the coroner']^ 
report sounded doubly strange: senile art<i( 
riosclerosis and the sudden formation of || 
blood clot on the brain—a stroke, accordir^ 
to the doctors. Tragic but simple. 4 

But was it really so simple? For some rea-j 
son, the details of the autopsy were made* 
secret, and Merle's brain was sent to a neu-^ 
rological laboratory for study. Who madej 
this study I do not know, for whoever did iti 
kept silent. 

Finally, a few years ago, one of the doctors 
who took part in the autopsy told me confi¬ 
dentially that it had revealed a number of 
peculiarities. This man who had not aged 
at all externally was like a rotten, worm-eaten 
log internally. Though his heart was function¬ 
ing normally, his blood vessels were brittle 
and riddled with sclerosis. Although his 
metabolism had seemed normal, some of his 
glands had atrophied almost totally. He added 
another purely medical comment, but it did 
not shock me, for by then, I knew the whole 
truth. 

However, I did not yet know it at the fu¬ 
neral. I could barely hold back the tears 
and managed to do so only by reminding 
myself that Merle wouldn't have cried. And 
why should he have? He had devoted him¬ 
self entirely to science, giving his all, right 
down to the very last cell. "Being true to 
one's calling," as he had said. He had a hun¬ 
dred and sixty-eight publications to his credit, 
most of them of international significance. 
But at the time, I didn't know that all those 
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hundred and sixty-eight articles together did 
not hold a candle to the last one, the one that 
was published posthumously. 

Humanity received that article from me, 
and I received it from the late Professor Mer¬ 
le by ordinary, not at all other-worldly 
post. 

Two days after the funeral, I received a fat 
package by mail consisting of several thick 
notebooks. Four, filled with notes, were 
something on the order of a diary, and the 
fifth contained mathematical formulae. 

I was immediately seized by the thought 
that Merle knew he was about to die and did 
everything his duty as a scientist required of 
him. He was true to his calling. To the bitter 
end. 

I began not with the explanation, but with 
the mathematics. 

I will not speak of his discoveries, for there 
is not a man on earth who has not heard of 
them. Due to his enormous contributions, in 
the course of a mere quarter of a century, 
not just mathematics, but her sisters—astro¬ 
nomy, cybernetics, and physics—ail took 
giant leaps forward. The new mathematical 
model of the Universe, the parameters of sub- 
and super-space, and finally, the branching 
and spiraling time equations are all hori¬ 
zons not of the twentieth but of the twenty- 
first century. 

How and when these discoveries were made, 
and why he did not publish them during his 
lifetime. Merle explained in his diary—or more 
precisely, in his reminiscenses—which he 



wrote in the course of a single day precedinjj 
a night devoted to mathematics. "I'm sending 
you everything, Volokhov. Do with it whafe 
ever you consider necessary. In revilement of 
all Davidenkos the world over, and to the 
greater glory of our Lady Love. The diary 
explains everything, even my vegetarianism.'^ 
Humanity knows nothing of the diary till 
this day. It is hidden in a secret compart* 
ment of my desk: four thick notebooks 
covered with lines as neat and precise as 
those made by a typewriter. I never published 
them. I will say why later, after I have 
reread them. That which is sacred will always 
remain sacred, no matter what it is called. 


THE NOTEBOOKS OF PROFESSOR MERLE 

Notebook One 

1 

"With what does the idea of one's 
homeland begin? With the pictures in one's 
primer..." Or if we go a bit deeper, with what 
does life begin? With the glance that first 
reveals one's world. With the face of the per¬ 
son leaning over the cradle. With the still un¬ 
clear, incomprehensible sounds of human 
speech that interrupt one's first cry. 

In my case, that happened twice. The first 
time in infancy, but I remember nothing of 
that. A person never recalls his first impres¬ 
sions of the world which is revealing itself 
to him at the time when life is energetically 
filling the still-empty chest which is his mem- 



ory. But 1 remember everything about my 
second birth. The chest of my memory was 
not entirely empty, for it contained the ge¬ 
netic memory of an animal which knew where 
to hunt for food and how to protect it¬ 
self from danger. My memory had preserved 
the human ability to differentiate and eval¬ 
uate what was seen and heard, as well as to 
select and think through the associations 
which arose in my mind. When someone's 
slippers shuffled nearby, I knew that a woman 
in white was coming to cover me with the 
olanket I had thrown off. The clattering of 
dishes on the little table next to me meant 
! had been brought blancmange or tea. ( 
didn't know yet that tea was tea, or a plate, 
a plate. I thought in images and representa¬ 
tions, but this was the first rational conver¬ 
sation which began with my life. 

The conversation continued. I saw a white 
room, three beds, and snowdrift beyond the 
window, and my neighbors—a man with a 
bandaged head who moaned constantly, and 
another in a gray bathrobe. He got up fre¬ 
quently and walked about the room. He had a 
big red moustache and tiny merry eyes. 

I liked him for some reason and was overjoyed 
whenever I attracted his attention. I for¬ 
mulate and recall all this in detail now, but 
then I did not yet know what a person, a 
moustache, a bed, a room, attention, or lik¬ 
ing were. I did not know these words, but I 
could distinguish their sounds. And from the 
first hours of my awakening, I understood the 
language of gestures. 



I wanted something to drink. I knew the 
nurse in the white coat and kerchief brought 
water and tea. I took an empty glass and 
raised it to my lips several times with an in¬ 
quiring glance. 

“Drink?" asked the nurse gently. 

"Drink," I repeated immediately and 
precisely without the slightest difficulty. 

The nurse brought tea. I touched the glass 
and snatched my hand away at once. 

"Hot?" asked the man with the mous¬ 
tache. 

"Hot," I repeated. 

"Anya, will you bring a glass of water?" 

I touched the glass that had been brought. 
It was cooler. I drank. 

"Water," said the man with the moustache. 

"Water," I repeated. 

"We won't have any trouble at all teaching 
him, Anya," I heard but couldn't repeat: 
there were too many words. 

"Don't bet on it!" she said ironically. 

I couldn't distinguish irony or the meaning 
of the words: 1 just watched the two of them 
attentively. 

"Wait a minute," he told her, looking at 
me. "Anya," he said distinctly, pointing at 
her, then added at once, pointing at himself, 
"Vasily Ivanovich. Do you hear? Va-si-ly 
l-va-no-vich." 

"Vasily Ivanovich," I repeated after him, 
then pointing at the nurse, I paused and said 
precisely: "Anya." 

Anya laughed and hurried away. But Va¬ 
sily Ivanovich pointed at me and said: 
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"Nikolai. Kolya." 

Then he made me understand the names 
of all the objects in the room: window, glass, 
cup, bed, and so on. He named each object 
patiently, trying not to forget anything and 
repeating every word until I said it myself. 
Then he asked craftily, pointing at the win¬ 
dow; 

"What is that?" 

"What is that?" I repeated. 

"You blockhead!" he snapped angrily. 
"That's a question. A question, you see. I 
ask, 'What is that?' And you answer, 'Win¬ 
dow'." 

That time I answered all his questions, 
quickly grasping what was what: window, cup, 
bed, tea. I did not yet realize the power of my 
memory or my ability to distinguish and judge 
visual and audial impressions and images, 
out my teacher was already amazed at my 
comprehension. In half an hour, excited and 
happy, he went running for the doctor. 

The doctor was young, no older than I. 
His eyes shone with doubt and curiosity. 

"Something's not right here, my friend," 
he said. "Amnesia never goes away so quickly." 

"You ask him something!" bragged Vasi¬ 
ly Ivanovich. 

"So you've learned to talk, have you?" 
asked the doctor. "Well, how do you like it?" 

I didn't reply, for the concepts and sounds 
were all unfamiliar. 

"Do you want anything?" 

"No," I said. 

I already knew the meaning of the word 



“want", and I had learned to distinguish 
between "yes" and "no". 

"What's your name?" 

"Kolya." 

"What's his name?" 

"Vasily Ivanovich." 

"And my name?" 

"Doctor," I answered boldly, for I remem¬ 
bered what the others had called him. 

The doctor was amazed. 

"Tell me what you see in the room." 

1 named everything in a precise, lively 
fashion. The doctor was already totally con¬ 
fused. Then he asked: 

"What do you see outside the window?" 

Vasily Ivanovich had not told me about 
snow, but I appealed mentally to the con¬ 
versations 1 had heard and replied, fairly 
sure of myself. 

"Snow." 

"Amazing!" exclaimed the doctor. "He 
probably knew all this before the contusion 
and has remembered it now. Do you know 
what 'nik merle' is?" 

As they told me later, that is what I 
muttered when they dragged me out of the 
bomb crater. But I didn't remember the past 
and couldn't answer. 

Nonetheless, my lessons continued. The en¬ 
tire hospital participated in the fun. All I 
had to do was glance into some room or 
other—I was already well on the way to recov¬ 
ery—and from various corners, I would hear: 

"Hey, Kolya, Nikolai! Come on in, come 
over here." 



"Were you outside?" 

"Yes." 

"Were you walking barefooted in the snow 
again?" 

"What is 'barefooted'?" 

"Without your boots. Do you understand?" 

"I understands." 

"Not 'I understands'. 'I understand'. 
Repeat it." 

1 comprehended everything immediately, 
remembering once and for all. My studies 
lagged only due to lack of experience and 
method. Of course, it is possible to learn a 
foreign language without translating anything 
into the native language of the student. But in 
such cases, the native language is always a 
silent and invisible helper. All the concepts 
under study are known in another com- 
oination of sounds. But what if the student 
were to have no native language? What if 
he were a bird or animal? I was just such a 
bird, only one capable of rational thought. 
Sometimes synonyms or associations helped. 

I would ask, for example, what was good 
and what was bad. 

The other patients would laugh and re¬ 
cite nursery rhymes on the subject. I wouldn't 
understand a thing, because there were too 
many new words, and some blended togeth¬ 
er. 1 didn't know what rhymes were yet—that 
I would learn only much later. So I would 
say in bewilderment: 

"I don't understand." 

Someone would poke my hand with the 
blade of a pocketknife. I already knew "hurt", 



so I said it. They answered: 

"It doesn't hurt much. He's not poking 
hard. Yes?" 

"Yes." 

"It's just unpleasant. You don't like it." 

So I added the concepts "unpleasant" and 
"don't like" to my vocabulary and repeated 
them with pleasure. 

"That's what bad is. When you don't like 
it. Only it's stronger, more expressive, more 
eloquent." 

Since I didn't understand what "expres¬ 
sive" meant, another collective search for an 
explanation would begin. 


2 


I mastered the language in two months, 
and then I learned to read. I devoured the 
four-volume Ushakov Unabridged Dictionary 
of the Russian Language and whatever vol¬ 
umes of the ten-volume Short Soviet Ency¬ 
clopedia, first edition, were to be found in 
the hospital library. But by that time, 1 was 
not in the field hospital: I was in the Rostov 
Hospital to which I was transferred due to the 
lingering after-effects of the contusion: some 
inexplicable defect in my vestibular appa¬ 
ratus. One minute, I was fine, and the next, 
I would lose my balance completely, after 
which I would lose consciousness. When I 
came to, I would be fine again. For the time 
being, the doctors struggled with me, invent¬ 
ing every imaginable type of physical and 
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medicinal test. I read books and played chess. 

I began playing at once, and soon, almost on 
the very next day, I began beating everyone 
who played against me, no matter who. Then 
I stopped playing altogether, for a reason I 
will state later, in connection with yet 
another gift of fate. 

The biggest gift was, of course, my 
memory, which helped me assimilate the 
world. At first my memory did not arouse 
any particular amazement: it was considered 
normal for a person to remember easily what 
he had seen and known before his illness. 
The first to become interested in my mem¬ 
ory was Kamionsky, one of my chess part¬ 
ners, a captain by rank, and a teacher of math¬ 
ematics before the war, in civilian life. 
During a conversation about a chess game 
he had lost several days before, I reconstruct¬ 
ed it precisely from the first move to the 
very last. 

"Do you really remember it all?" he asked 
in surprise. "That's the mark of an outstand¬ 
ing chess player." 

"I don't just remember chess," I bragged. 
"1 remember everything I've read since I've 
been sick." 

"It's no great accomplishment to remember 
what you've read," he remarked with a 
chuckle. 

"By heart?" 

"Poetry?" 

"Everything," I said. 

"Don't brag, Kolya. Or have you forgotten 
what 'by heart' means?" 
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I pushed the fourth volume of the Short 
Soviet Encyclopedia, which was lying on the 
table, over to him. 

"Open it to any page you like." 

He sceptically opened the book. 

"Page one sixty-three." 

" 'Contracture'," I began, " 'a permanent 
shortening of muscle, tendon or fascia 
producing a deformity or distortion...'" 

"Wait a minute," he interrupted me. "What's 
the third word in the first column?" 

" 'Complimentary ticket'." 

He closed the book and opened it again. 

"The second word on page four hundred 
thirty-three." 

" 'The Kunda site'," I recited. " 'One of 
the halting places of primitive man discovered 
on the bank of the River Kunda in Esto¬ 
nia.' Shall I continue?" 

"No, don't bother," he said slowly, not 
taking his eyes off me, as if he had just wit¬ 
nessed some miracle. "And do you remem¬ 
ber all the words in all ten volumes?" 

"Yes." 

"You have a phenomenal memory," he 
said. "I don't think you could have had such 
a memory before the contusion. That couldn't 
possibly be. Otherwise, they would have 
written books about you. Your present mem¬ 
ory is probably the result of some benefi¬ 
cial action of the blast wave. Some irrever¬ 
sible change in the nerve cells of the brain." 
He reflected silently for a bit, then added; 
"You could get your high school diploma 
with no trouble at all, of course. With a little 




tutoring in certain subjects, that is. How are 
you at mathematics?" 

"Not very good," I sighed. 

A month later, Kamionsky was the one 
who was sighing, but with joy, I must confess. 
We galloped through the high-school text¬ 
books, solving differential equations and 
making our way to non-Euclidean geometry. 
Soon we went to Moscow at the request of 
Academician Soshin, whom Kamionsky had 
known during his university years and whom 
he asked to interfere in my fate immediately. 

Then followed my first graduate degree, 
which was considered good enough for a doc¬ 
torate. Then the death of Kamionsky from 
a heart attack and solitude among other peop¬ 
le—the bitterest kind of solitude. This became 
one of the first abstract concepts I mastered; 
it became the norm for my second life. 
My attitude toward it was that of a lay 
brother in a church which is empty after the 
worshippers have left. I did not feel the bur¬ 
den of time, for I rejected its earthly read¬ 
ings. Six foreign languages learned in passing 
as a result, millions of pages read and implant¬ 
ed in my memory, and several rungs up the 
ladder first stepped upon by Pythagoras and 
Newton. 

1 wrote all this down repeatedly on all the 
forms I filled out over the years, remaining 
silent only about what it was that isolated 
me from others. Not my memory: it was 
surprising but not repellent. It was something 
else that repelled me: I avoided and feared 
women. I neither liked nor understood pets. 



I was insensitive to cold, and eating meat 
nauseated me. But the main thing was that I 
read the thoughts of my interlocutor like an 
open book. Often, while 1 was still in the hos¬ 
pital, the others caught me answering unasked 
questions and commenting upon opinions 
which had not been voiced aloud. I always 
laughed it off then, but honestly, it is fre¬ 
quently more irritating than amusing to learn 
quite unexpectedly what one's interlocutor 
thinks of one. So I became silent and re¬ 
served, avoiding unnecessary conversations. 
But I did not reveal my secret. Where would it 
have lead me? To the stage or the circus? 

Only once did I succumb to temptation 
and tell all to a chess grandmaster who came 
to the hospital once for a simultaneous ex¬ 
hibition. I beat him: I knew all his tactics and 
strategies for ten moves ahead. After the 
exhibition, I accompanied him to his hotel 
and admitted honestly why and how 1 had 
won. He didn't believe me. I reconstructed 
the game up to the fourteenth move when he 
first began to think about his further strat¬ 
egy. 

"You wanted to move your Knight to f-3, 
planning to set up a trap by sacrificing your 
Queen." 

He wasn't particularly surprised. 

"Yes, I did. But that's an elementary tac¬ 
tic. A good chess player could easily have 
guessed such a thing." 

"But a good chess player could hardly have 
known everything you were thinking about 
at the time. You had another plan as well." 
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1 moved the chessmen and showed him two 
variations on that attack. 

"You thought about both of those var¬ 
iations but rejected them. You knew what 
my next five moves would be. These are the 
moves." I showed him on the board. 

"Aha!" he exclaimed and thought about 
what I had said. Then he paced about the 
room and looked me in the eyes: "Now I be¬ 
lieve you. With such a rare ability, you could 
easily become a grandmaster and perhaps 
a champion. But that would not be chess 
playing—it would be nothing but deceit. You 
could do very well in demonstration if you 
liked, but you should never play with actual 
partners. It would be unethical." 

And with that, we parted. He probably 
forgot me, and I quit playing chess. But I 
never put this fact down on the forms, be¬ 
cause there was no appropriate question. 


3 

There was no question about my seizures 
either, or I would have written about them. 
Strangely enough, they always begin in ex¬ 
actly the same fashion. Even when I am alone 
with no one else around, not reading, but 
walking somewhere far from home in a sub¬ 
urban forest—many of them here have nev¬ 
er been trodden by a human foot—it's the tai¬ 
ga after all. In the summer, the cool forest is 
the only place I can do any real thinking: the 
city heat kills all my thoughts. I can't think in 
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the heat: all I can do is look with utter des¬ 
pair at the thermometer, thinking that if the 
temperature gets any higher, even one or two 
degrees. I'll keel over like a felled tree. But in 
the shade of the forest, I can walk barefoot 
on the dew-covered grass, and its cool¬ 
ness races joyfully up my skin, then I can 
think at high speed. But suddenly, something 
stops my thoughts, braking ail mental activ¬ 
ity, snuffing it out. Familiar bushes and trees 
seem totally strange, as if I were seeing them 
for the first time, and an incomprehensible 
feeling floods my brain: everything around 
me is alien, not mine, not mine at all. And I, 
too, am a stranger to this place, like Mowgil 
in the city. My eyes grow foggy, and 1 fall—a 
flash of lightning in the darkness, something 
wants to break through it but can't. Black 
night. Death. 

But 1 am still alive, so I rise, not knowing 
how many hours or minutes 1 have spent in 
this condition. And I quietly rejoice that my 
eye was not put out by some broken twig, 
and that no one saw me in such a state. I 
had a seizure some fifteen years ago in a 
forest near Moscow when Kamionsky and I 
were strolling together. According to him, 
the seizure lasted about a minute, no more. 
And he was of the opinion that my vestibu¬ 
lar apparatus was in no way responsible for it. 

"I think the doctors are wrong on this 
point, Kolya. Your equilibrium is fine. It's 
all just some trick of memory. You say you 
saw a flash of lightning through the fog. 
Perhaps it was some memory of the past." 
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The comparison with Mowgii was his. 

"You're like Mowgii who came to human 
society from the jungle. You must perceive 
and interpret everything anew. You must 
learn everything all over again. You're a 
Mowgii with amnesia: you've forgotten the 
jungle entirely. These seizures are its attempts 
to pick the lock of your memory, to get 
through to you somehow. Don't get angry 
at the metaphor, Kolya. I haven't finished 
yet. Your jungle was not in the tropics. There 
were no animals in it, no one ate meat, and 
no one feared the cold." 

Kamionsky had hit the nail on the head; 
my seizures occurred when something about 
a landscape, a book, or a conversation cap¬ 
riciously and unexpectedly jogged my lost 
memory of the past. One day, I was strolling 
by the Baltic Sea and unexpectedly lost con¬ 
sciousness for a few seconds. Suddenly, 
through a crack in the fog, I caught sight of 
lilac and dark blue cliffs. In reality, there 
were no cliffs at all, but pine trees, sand, and 
gentle waves. 

One day after I had already moved here to 
Akademgorodok, it happened at a reception 
at the home of one of our scientific lumina¬ 
ries. For dessert, we were served a pale yellow 
jelly with a bitter taste, and I had the odd 
but very definite and almost unbearable sen¬ 
sation that I had eaten this dish before: the 
taste was familiar. I had eaten this dish some¬ 
where and someplace in the past. I lost 
consciousness for a few seconds but not for 
long enough to fall. The seizure passed unno- 



ticed by those around me. Only the doctor 
who had been sitting across from me at din¬ 
ner said to me later; 

"I noticed you had a fainting-fit at dinner. 
Was it something from the past again?" 

"Yes," I admitted. 

The past has some hold on me like the 
iron grip of a dying man. It has intruded more 
rarely over the past few years, but always 
comes unexpectedly. Last year it happened 
in a city square when I saw a bunch of chil¬ 
dren playing among the empty benches. I am 
indifferent to children: I never had any of 
my own, and I don't like other people's. 
Then, glancing at them without any partic¬ 
ular affection, I suddenly thought of the 
problems posed by the population explosion. 
Even in miniature it is a serious threat. I 
lost consciousness at once. 

This seizure was lengthy and unusual. The 
past had at last managed to pick the lock of 
my sealed memory—not for long, for a few 
minutes and no more, but nonetheless it 
succeeded. The lightning flash in the darkness 
was replaced by a strip of light, sparkling and 
cold as a cleai* frosty day. I saw neither cliffs 
nor walls nor doors nor furniture, but only 
the face of a man who looked very much 
like me and a woman in red sitting with her 
oack to me. The back of her head was shaved. 
"You should be glad the boy comes home 
with a bloody nose once in a while," said the 
man. "It's a sign of masculinity. More and 
more girls are being born these days, and the 
number of men has diminished dangerously. 
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Soon we will have a matriarchy." I heard 
what he said in Russian, because I think in 
the words of that familiar language, though I 
would have understood any European tongue. 
However, his language was not European. 
Of that I am certain on a subconscious level. 

I did not hear the woman's answer: my sei¬ 
zure ended. I am absolutely convinced that 
this was a scene from my past. 

Soon, it made itself felt again, not visually, 
but in the form of an audial hallucination. 
The strip of light remained only a band of 
light reminiscent of a window covered with 
hoarfrost in the winter. I saw nothing, but 
I heard. Two people were conversing softly, 
but very close-by. It was as if we were all 
sitting at the same table. They were men's 
voices, one of them quite familiar: 1 had de¬ 
finitely heard it before. 

"Why do you keep on teaching him when it 
will be of use to no one, not now, not ever?" 

"How do you know?" 

"Numbers... Whole stories of numbers, 
dancing figures, transformation of figures. Or 
perhaps more accurately: specters of figures... 
Soon there will be enough fingers and toes 
to count whatever is necessary." 

"Perhaps salvation lies in numbers." 

"What can save science when millions of 
people are dying and mere hundreds are being 
born?" 

"Is that why you want to finish it off?" 

"Yes, science is the antipode of freedom. 
Societal necessity turns us into the slaves of 
numbers, machines, objects, and words". 
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"I feel sorry not for you. Eight, butfortfrt 
world." 

"I do, too." 

The voices fell silent, and the world reacht' 
ing out to me vanished again like the sound cl 
voices which have fallen silent vanishes. I 
did not yet know that distant world, and I 
could not imagine even approximately wha| 
its material visage might be. But I alreadf 
knew that it was a difficult world to live ini 
and not at all comfortable. However, that did| 
not alarm me, for I did not belong to tfw 
past. But neither had I come into my own ift: 
the present, for all those years, I knew that 
somehow I was different from other people, 
as Mowgli was from his fellow-tribesmen. Thi 
world of the jungle divided them, for thd 
world of the jungle lived within the boyd 
called him home, and demanded his returrtj 
Somewhere beneath the coat-of-mail whichi 
seals my memory lives my world of jungles,; 
tapping upon my consciousness and calling! 
me home. I often find myself, when I am; 
alone, writing mechanically on a piece of pa^ 
per: 

Who am I? 

Who? 

Who? 


Notebook Two 
1 

How odd her walk was—not at all soft 
or feminine! Not tiny, mincing steps but a 
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broad sweeping stride more like that of a 
man. And my, how she laughed; mouth wide 
open, head thrown back, her bangs falling 
in her eyes. It seemed she was examining me 
through a thick red curtain. And how she 
smoked; in the businesslike fashion of a man, 
long drags, knocking the ashes off by tapping 
the cigarette against her finger nail. She thor¬ 
oughly enjoyed smoking-an odd habit, indeed. 
I tried it once, and it was awful—a bitter poi¬ 
son searing the mouth. I don't understand it 
at all. 

And in general, I must confess, I didn't un¬ 
derstand her either. Naturally enough; the 
oiological barrier and all that—a quarter 
of a century is no laughing matter. She was 
just a wisp of a girl who at twenty-three had 
preserved the angularity of a teenager. I was 
an old man, experienced and wise, one of the 
whales supporting the world she had invent¬ 
ed. 

She said ecstatically; 

"How fortunate you are! How much you 
have seen and experienced! My father told 
me about the war years in Moscow; the black¬ 
outs and the search-lights crossing in the sky. 
When he was a boy, he stamped out incendi¬ 
ary bombs on the roof." 

I was older than her father, to be sure, 
although I was born during the war. I was 
born without the faculty of reason, and with¬ 
out any recollection of that even, but al¬ 
ready a biologically mature adult. How old 
was I then? Twenty-five or thirty? And what 
about the present? Way past fifty for sure. 



and nearing sixty, truth to tell. 

If we examine the classics, we have here 
one of the eternal subjects: an elderly profes¬ 
sor and a young graduate student, although 
rhy Charlotte in Weimar categorically refused 
to admit my advanced age: 

"You are by no means an old man. Profes¬ 
sor. All the students envy you in fact: you 
walk around outside in the freezing Siberian 
winter without a hat. Vitaly Volokhov has 
even bought himself some weights. He does 
his morning exercises on the balcony. Decause 
he wants to be more like you." 

This reference to Volokhov was supposed 
to convince me of my youthful ness. 

And that automobile trip to the country 
which she invented supposedly so we could 
relax. Her reply to my suggestion that she sit 
in the rear seat since it was safer (it is really 
less dangerous at high speeds) was: 

"Don't you go thinking up nonexistent 
dangers: you're a wonderful driver." 

I could read her thoughts, clear and uncom¬ 
plicated. Almost no background interference, 
i could do it without special effort: 

"I want to be next to you. Not behind you, 
only next to you. Can't you understand that 
my dear, dried-up old pedant? I want to be 
beside you always, in the laboratory, in your 
car, and in your freezing apartment my whole 
life long. Do you understand?" 

I understood, of course, but what could I 
do? I could be only the way God made me, 
and no other. And He fashioned me in an 
extremely unusual manner, to put it mildly. 
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A wrinkled old pedant, the Father Superior 
of a monastery, and in a monastery, there 
are living souls, not angels or monks who 
have taken vows of schema. People their 
age should have been dancing the shake 
or the twist, but there they were, studying 
mathematics. And they were not trodding 
the easy, beaten path, but were making their 
way through impassable thickets where no 
one had gone before. They would forge the 
way and make a path not for glory or honor. 
But only because they were totally dedicat¬ 
ed to the natural sciences where nothing 
could be fudged. It was like a line from a 
poem: "We had no appointed time or date. 
We were simply somewhere at someplace. 
And if somehow our goals have had to wait, 
then we were never anywhere—such waste." 

My students would never give up. I called 
them mine, and they called me theirs. There 
were no walls between us, as far as mathe¬ 
matics was concerned. Mathematics, my 
dear girl—and please remember that. Nothing 
more and nothing else. I shouldn't have come 
with her that day. Oh well, it might not oe 
so bad after all: I could certainly allow my¬ 
self a polite, reserved conversation and a 
couple of jokes—kindly but paternal. 

"Were you ever married. Professor?" 

Not a fair question: it certainly exceeded 
the bounds of polite conversation. Or rather, 
the thought behind it did, for although the 
girl was trying to create an appearance of calm¬ 
ness and feigned disinterest, she would 
clearly never be a great actress. 
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"No, I never was." 

"Why not?" 

"Don't fiddle with the cigarette lighter, 
Inna. It doesn't work. I never married because 
I didn't have time." 

That was a lie, of course. 1 had the time, 
but I never had the desire. How many fine, 
kind, intelligent women I had met over the 
course of the years! But nothing even came of 
it. It was like the eternal dispute of high 
school students: what is better, love or friend¬ 
ship? I chose friendship. Or more precisely, 
not I but someone chose for me, like the safe¬ 
ty-catch on an automatic. 

"When you were a child, your name was 
probably Kay like the kind little boy in 'The 
Snow Queen'. Do you remember how he 
formed the word 'eternity' from blocks of 
ice?" 

"Eternity." It seemed I had also formed 
that word at some time in the past, but not of 
clocks, no! It evoked in me, as one often 
found written in cheap novels, a wave of 
reminiscences. Like a person I saw some¬ 
where—where I didn't remember—but the 
desire to recall tormented me and would not 
leave me no matter what I did. Subconscious 
memory: I was once quite close to Eternity 
and even touched it, but jerked back my hand 
at once, for it sears even people as insensitive 
to cold as I. It seemed that if I closed my eyes 
and tried hard, I could remember... Almost... 
almost... Nothing. But it was worse after¬ 
wards— another seizure. 

"Are you all right. Professor?" 
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"Open the window, Inna. Open it all the 
way!" 

"Are you sure you won't catch cold? You 
could drive a little slower, you know." 

"Are you afraid?" 

"Of course not. I'm just warning you that 
there's a sharp turn coming up and an inter¬ 
section." 

"I know." 

My bragging was that and nothing more, 
because I didn't see anything. There was a fog 
oefore my eyes. As soon as we crossed the belt 
road, we'd stop and rest for a bit. 

"Hit the brakes! Look to the right!" 

Why was she shouting so? Oh, that's why!.. 
I couldn't focus my eyes. There was a slow- 
moving truck looming in front of the wind¬ 
shield. I had to hit the brakes! Harder! 1 
should turn the steering wheel to the right! 
More, more! The truck sped up, hoping to 
avoid me. Right, harder, harder! Hit the 
gas! Would I miss him? 

No, it was too late. 

Like a snowdrift looming before the radia¬ 
tor gleamed the silverish body of the truck. 
Now there would be a crash, but I already 
wouldn't feel anything at all. 


2 

How quiet it wasall around! And the strange 
sensation of weightlessness in the flight 
above the hushed Earth. How tiny it was, 
like a rubber ball in the hands of a small boy. 
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The ball spun and spun, bounced, and hit the 
wall. It had only two colors: blue and greeni, 
No, there were yellow and brown as well. 
But there was more sky blue than anything/ 
The blue planet of my desires, strange and 
distant. 

"Prepare for landing." 

At first, there were delicate white puffy 
clouds covering the entire screen. 

"Low cloud cover above the planet. Where 
shall we break through. Plotter?" 

"Somewhere in the Eastern hemisphere 
closer to the Pole. I haven't calculated to 
exact spot yet." 

Calculate. On what? Before me was the 
computer keyboard with even rows of keys 
on two levels, indicator lamps, and a milky 
white panel. I was the Plotter. This was my 
job. 

"What's going on down below?" 

What was he talking about? On the viewer 
was the brown slush of Earth, fountains 
shooting and slowly settling to the ground. 
Below us was uneven terrain; a field with 
deep round craters. I turned the volume nob 
up, and the cabin was filled with sound: the 
malevolent howling of the wind and a stacat- 
to cracking, repeated at intervals. Crashing 
blows and still-distant dissonant cries. 

People? I didn't know yet. 

We flew over a road. Crawling down it 
were big dark green bugs with long mous¬ 
taches that were thicker at the ends poking 
out in front. One, two... five. I didn't have time 
to count them before they raced out of view. 
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After that was a sparce, leafless forest, not 
at all like our own. There were some sort of 
dark green structures interspersed among the 
gnarled bare trees as well. People were milling 
about in the dirty snow. I turned another 
nob, and the image grew clearer and sharper. 
The people were wearing long dirty 
white jackets, frayed at the bottom, that 
reached to their knees. This is where the 
dissonant cries were coming from. They were 
already louder. 

A steel gray strip of river flashed by, and 
beside it were gathered people in dark green 
clothing. There was a bridge across the riv¬ 
er, and the familiar big bugs with mous¬ 
taches were heading toward it. They crawled 
along, rattling ail the way. Were they vehicles 
of some sort? Possibly. But why the chaos, 
Dustle, and rush—the illogical nature of the 
activities? And again the cry; "A-aaa..." 

The people running over the snow had 
some short rods in the hands; probably 
weapons. Some of them were pointing the 
rods at the sky in the direction of what must 
have been our ship. I heard stacatto cracking 
so close it was as if a pile of nuts were strik¬ 
ing the ship's sheathing. 

"It seems we're being fired upon. Naviga¬ 
tor," said the co-pilot. 

"With what?" 

"Nothing serious. Just lead. Shall we 
return fire?" 

"Why should we? We're not here to inter¬ 
fere." 

"To interfere in what?" 
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"The war." 

"What level are they at?" 

"Probably medium technology." 

"Upon what do you base your judgement?" 

"The equipment. The weapons. The Ana¬ 
lyser doesn't make mistakes. It seems we have 
arrived during the period of intraplanetary 
wars." 

"Then who is fighting with whom?" 

"Rememoer your history lessons. We went 
through a similar period on our planet. So 
what shall we do? It would be inappropriate 
to land in this area. Perhaps it's not too 
late to change our course." 

"No, it's too late. Navigator. Reorientation 
on the temporal-spatial vector is necessary. 
It can't be done in flight: stability is re¬ 
quired." 

"How long will it take?" 

"Two cycles. No longer." 

I didn't take part in the conversation. 
I just listened attentively. My business was to 
calculate orbits, trajectories, and coordinates. 
I was the Plotter, and my knowledge would 
oe needed only after we had entered a near- 
earth orbit. I would calculate the trajectory 
for the return flight and hand over the prog¬ 
ram. The Navigator would put it in the auto¬ 
pilot. 

For the time being, I could watch the bugs 
spew yellow bursts of fire from their mous¬ 
taches and the people running across snow 
mixed with dampened earth. 

They stumbled and fell, then rose again 
and ran on. But some remained prone, doubled 
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over or with arms spread as if they were 
afraid of breaking away into Eternity from 
this mad planet which was racing along at 
oreakneck speed, and which would remain 
alien to us, because no provisions had been 
made for a disembarkation. 

The planet was swiftly drawing closer on 
the viewer—white with snow and hilly. A slight 
oump, a Pit of sliding, and that was it. 

A orilliant landing. 

I looked at the others; they were busy 
with their work and paid no attention what¬ 
soever to the viewer filled with bare winter 
landscapes. All the people had disappeared 
somewhere. 

"I'm going out for a minute, Navigator." 

He looked surprised; the planet did not in¬ 
terest him in the least. 

"Why?" 

"Just curious, that's all." 

Curiosity calls forth involuntary respect, 
for it is a rare quality among humans on our 
planet, seemingly serving no concrete purpose. 

"OK, Plotter. I have no objections. But be 
careful." 

I went out the hatch and stepped onto the 
ground. Under my feet was turned-up frozen 
clay mixed with clumps of snow. Walking 
was therefore difficult, but my weight was 
normal, and breathing was easy-the same 
as at home. A fine, powdery snow was fall¬ 
ing, wet and warm, like at home in the middle 
of summer. Our planet is cold, after all—the 
snow doesn't melt in some places even at the 
equator. 
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It front of me was a grove of trees. I at¬ 
tempted to run and fell down. My hands wer« 
dirty from the clay and snow smeared oil 
them. I wiped them on the trunk of a slender; 
fragile tree with mixed white and black 
bark. The tree was bare, without leaves or 
buds. 

In the distance a man was lying face down 
on the frozen ground. I turned him over with 
difficulty: his arms were limp and his eyes 
glassy. 

There was a piercing whistle and two ex* 
plosions quite close by, because even the tree! 
didn't save me from the blast wave. A strong 
tremor knocked me down next to the dead 
man. I rose, turned around, and couldn't 
hold oack a scream. 

We had been taught endurance since child^ 
hood: no emotions whatsoever—reserve, self- 
possession, and constant readiness to deal 
with the unexpected. Obviously, I didn't 
learn these lessons as well as I should have. 
I ran out of the grove, screaming all the way, 
stumbling and bumping into tree stumps, 
wiping my face on the run... What was on my 
hands? Snow or tears mixed with blood?.. 
I ran some more, panting and coughing until 
I froze by the enormous crater where our 
ship had stood a few minutes before. Slowly, 
like consciousness to an amnesiac, my self- 
possession returned, and with it, my ability 
to evaluate the situation. But by the way, 
what was there to evaluate? Two direct hits 
had deprived me of everything: my home, 
friends, native land, and perhaps even the 
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meaning of my life. No miracle was likely 
to occur: no one would fly down to rescue 
us, and the dead cannot oe resurrected. More¬ 
over, no traces of the ship remained: just 
frozen clay red with blood. The Navigator 
was right: it didn't pay to be curious. I should 
never set foot on this alien planet. 

I had left the ship and survived the ex¬ 
plosion, so this alien planet would have to 
oecome my own. I would have to assimilate 
myself to life here: I had no choice, in fact. 
My fingers were numb with anxiety and 
refused to move as supplely as usual. 1 took 
off my spacesuit: it would arouse suspicions. 
Then I undressed the dead man. A belt with 
a buckle, a khaki shirt with brass buttons, 
and uncomfortable boots-high and ill-made, 
without fastenings. Against his body, he was 
wearing a relatively clean white shirt which 
was softer that the other one and would do 
just fine. 

I put it on and then pulled on white pants 
of the same material with laces at the ankles. 
Now, I had to get as far away as possiole from 
our landing site to avoid all questions and sus¬ 
picions: after all, our ship had surely been 
seen—some of the men had even fired on it. 

1 walked as far as I could, to the very edge 
of the field which was criss-crossed with ca¬ 
terpillar tracks left by the green vehicles. 
Somewhere far in the distance was the oarely 
discernible bustle of human activity. Humans 
similar to us in general, so I would surely be 
welcomed and given shelter, I would take the 
chance anyway. I took a step forward, and 
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again came a piercing whistle and an explo* 
Sion nearoy. I didn't even feel the shock-wavesi 
A patch of blue sky, a jagged hole torn in 
the clouds, and the black squall of artillery 
fire. A night without stars or sensations 
I probably died. 


3 

Something cold running over my facet 
Water? 

1 opened me eyes and saw a familiar face 
in the white fog. < 

"Wake up. Professor, please, wake up! 
Dear goodness, I can't stand it any longer!'^ 

Someone's hand raised my head. 1 knew 
whose hand it was, but I was still in a state of 
terror. The dream had not yet left me, or wa« 
it a dream at all? A new meeting with the 
past which had explained many things. Now 
I knew why and how I had been reborn: 
there had not been a Professor Merle, but 
only the Plotter—a profession only. I was 
still without a name, a home, or a native land. 
As before, I knew nothing about any of that. 
Snatches of conversations, faded images, and 
vague hints left me with a faint impression 
of a cruel world that was badly organized. 
It was very distant from me, that world—in- 
comprehensiole and alien. I felt no nostalgia 
whatsoever. 

During my years on Earth, I had been 
transformed from her guest into her son. It 
was so wonderful that I had survived if only 
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to be able for the rest of my life to give the 
entirety of my usual memory to these people 
who had become my brothers. Between us 
was a bit of ice, but I was so made that I 
ioved them all, though often that love was 
unrequited. I was not ahead of my time, not 
a Leonardo da Vinci in any sense: 1 was simp¬ 
ly an able scholar with a mental gift and a 
tenacious memory. But if the past were to 
return to me, bringing with it the knowledge 
of the Plotter, I would be eternally grateful 
if only for the fact that I could pass this 
knowledge on to others. I had no need of 
a reputation as a genius, neither during my 
lifetime nor posthumously. I needed only the 
knowledge which the past might give me so 
I could pass it on to my students, at least 
to Vitaly or Inna. 

I saw her worried face, pale with fright, 
and tried to smile. 

"Don't worry, Inna. No bones are 
broken." 

"Let me help you into the car. It's OK. 
The fender is dented a bit, and that's all." 

"Thank you, my dear," I said, getting up. 
"I can walk by myself. Everything is all 
right, and I'm still alive—that's the main thing." 


Notebook Three 
1 

It was essentially a minor incident: the 
laboratory budget had not yet been approved 
by our superiors. But it was no big deal-if 
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it wasn't approved today, surely it would be 
done in a week or so. There was no rush. But 
for some reason, I grew confused—as if 1 
were a child rather than an adult. I couldn't 
even work. What a mess they made of every¬ 
thing! 

Again "they". That sticky word slipped 
out of my subconscious like a cat from under 
someone's feet—it was both unexpected and 
frightening. What cfid I mean, "they"? Peo¬ 
ple in general? But after all, I was a person, 
too—in spirit, thoughts and concerns, I was 
an Earthman and not some alien. 

The saying that you can never get away 
from the past has become so commonplace 
as to be almost banal. 1 tried my best to run 
away, but nevertheless, my implacable past 
caught up with me. I didn’t belong any¬ 
where by that time. I was tapped between 
two worlds, and paradoxical as it may sound, 
I didn't know which one was really my own. 
Fortunately my will was strong and dictated 
that my world was the one where I was locat¬ 
ed at present—where I thought, existed, and 
did something or other. I would never possess 
that other world again. 

The past was a kaleidoscope of reminis¬ 
cences, bits of colored glass, capriciously 
scattered in the dark depths of my memory— 
totally outside time and space. Could I pick 
up all these colorful bits of glass? So far, 
I had managed to pick up only one: the eloqu¬ 
ent word "Stranger", and nothing more. 

"That means aliens visited the Earth, 
then, Professor?" 
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“Yes, it does. But that doesn't mean you 
journalists should begin putting sensationa- 
iistic headlines in the papers. After all no one 
ever saw these aliens.” 

"What about you. Professor?" 

"What about me? I'm nothing but a cranky 
old scholar whose budget hasn't been ap¬ 
proved yet. I have no time to worry about 
alien visitors. I have a plan to fulfil, a project 
that must be completed in the near future." 

There never was such an interview, nor will 
there be. As Inna would have said in such a 
case; "Do you think I'm crazy, or what?" 
I wasn't crazy. I was hungry, and a bowl 
of oatmeal and dozens of wise guys, eager to 
comment upon my ill-starred vegetarianism 
awaited me. By the way, what was the source 
of this quirk of mine? It was probably not an 
acquired habit: more than likely it was from 
my home planet. I wondered if all the people 
there were vegetarians, or only a few, like 
here on Earth. I hoped they all were, or I 
would have to answer in the affirmative 
to Inna's frequent comment. 

"Professor Merle, what has more calories, 
dandelions or daisies?" oegan the homespun 
wisecracks. 

"I don't know, my friends. I never tried 
either of them. Could I have a bowl of oat¬ 
meal, some blancmange, and cheese curds, 
please." 

"They say there's a society of vegetarians 
in America, Professor." 

"Yes, there is, and I'm an honorary mem¬ 
ber. 1 even have a certificate." 
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It had been a hard day. I was nervous and 
tired—barely able to keep on my feet: I was 
getting old. 1 should have gone home and 
gone to bed; I wouldn't be able to get any work 
done anyway. There was a fog in front of my 
eyes: the boys were beginning to look fuzzy. 

"Are you not feeling well. Professor Mer¬ 
le? Let us take you home." 

"I'll be all right. I just need to sit down for 
a bit." 

The fog was getting thicker and darker. 
It swirled like clouds outside an airplane win¬ 
dow and darkened like thunderheads on the 
horizon. All sounds were slowly muffled in 
it. First the familiar buzz of the cafeteria, 
then the laughter from the neighboring 
tables, then suddenly, a chance phrase broke 
through the silence: 

"I'm reading such an engrossing book now, 
I can't tear myself away. It's called Head 
Hunters. Have you read it?" 

I didn't hear the answer. That phrase only 
was suspended before my eyes like the neon 
sign above the offices of the newspaper 
Izvestia in Moscow. But finally, it went out, 
too, and something vast and yellow floated 
out of the deep blue darkness. Was it the sea? 


2 

"The forest. We're going to descend." 
The helicopter broke through the clouds 
and hovered evenly above an enormous for¬ 
est with no boundaries. 
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"It's somewhere near here." 

"How did you determine that?" 

"The memory unit worked for once. We 
were here the last time." 

There were ten of us in the helicopter, 
all wearing ordinary green uniforms and 
identical helmets with clear visors in front of 
our faces. All our weapons were similar to 
those found on Earth, but more effective. 
Their button systems excluded the possibil¬ 
ity of a miss. In point of fact, the men we 
were after were also armed with such weapons 
which they had gotten from the hunters of 
old. The speed factor determined the winner: 
shoot first, or you will be shot yourself. 

"They've gotten devilishly skiful." 

"What do you expect? It's their animal 
instincts at work. And that is their most pow¬ 
erful defense." 

"Where did that instinct come from?" 

"It simply emerged as a confidential re¬ 
flex. They want to stay alive." 

"We do, too." 

It wasn't a joke. No one laughed or even 
cracked a smile. All were serious and concen¬ 
trated like warriors before a difficult operation. 
And we really were warriors—a police land¬ 
ing force controlling the northern border of 
the reservation. 

We're descending. We'll go the rest of the 
way on foot. It's not far now. 

The helicopter touched ground, bounced 
a couple of times, and grew still in the large 
sunlit glade surrounded on all sides by tall 
trees. The trunks shone as if they had been 



polished, and somewhere high above were tht 
crowns: dense green balls which blocked oul 
the sunlight almost totally. The sunrayj 
oroke through the treetops in small but hoi 
streams: we were near the south, after all. The 
low grass, almost like a lawn, changed when il 
reached the forest. There it was higher and 
more varied: stems and leaves differed from 
each other in form and color like in some 
botanical garden. Between the clumps of 
grass, the brown earth, banded oy tight clumps 
of intertwining roots, showed through. 

"Whom shall we leave with the helicop¬ 
ter?" 

"No one. Why bother? They can't destroy 
it." 

"But they could easily fly away in it," 

"They've forgotten how it's done." 

"Have they forgotten how to shoot?" 

" No they haven't. They've learned from us." 

I was a new man in that group, so I decided 
to ask a question: 

"Why must we drive them from the forest? 
Are they really harming anything?" 

"We have to conserve the grass. There are 
sauces and soups here. Pure chemicals without 
natural sauces invariably result in indigestion. 
They need sauces just as much as we do." 

"Why?" 

There were peals of laughter. 

"If we were to fry you and serve you up, 
how good do you think you'd taste without 
gravy?" 

Cannibalism was strictly forbidden and 
punishable by law in the Controlled Terri- 
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tories, but on the reservations, there was 
generally no interference at all. It was phys¬ 
ically impossible: the unbearable heat, the 
malevolent, crunchy dust, and the lilac cliffs. 
But despite all that, each year for the past 
three centuries, hundreds, even thousands 
of people had left for the reservation —those 
who were suffering from “urban ennui". This 
disease chose its victims from among those 
who were stronger physically. These deserters 
wandered in bands, miltiplying and surviving, 
hunting each other like the oeasts which had 
become extinct so long ago on this planet. 
We did not destroy them: they would die out 
naturally, they said in the Council. We just 
drove them away whenever they approached 
our forests. I was in a police landing force 
which was to carry out precisely such an 
operation. 

The grass in the forest was dry and had 
been trampled. It had not recovered from the 
tread of human feet: the path of trampled 
grass led into the dark green thicket. This 
was where the danger began. 

“They could be anywhere," said the 
Inspector. “Sitting in the nearby bushes so 
still that not a twig cracks, or waiting for us 
in the trees so they can crawl up and ambush 
us silently and unexpectedly." 

For the Inspector and his policemen, this 
was a trade, one of the prickly parts of their 
profession. But what was I doing there? 
Sheer curiosity. 

“It's your defect," said Eight. "And de¬ 
fects must be cured." 
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But I didn't want to be cured of curio¬ 
sity: it made life so much more interesting. 
The landing force was going about its busi¬ 
ness, and I was living. I listened carefully: 
was there a leaf rustling anywhere nearoy? I 
looked around: was there a shadow visiole 
through the crook in a tree trunk? We made 
our way slowly along the matted path, paus¬ 
ing before every branch which loomed over¬ 
head. There was the distinct possibility that 
any second, there could be a low whistle 
and a strong rope woven of grass and tied in 
a hangman's knot would be lowered silently 
and looped tightly about one's neck. 

"Don't lag behind," the Inspector ordered 
quietly. "Keep your fingers on the keys." 

He was referring to our weapons. Every 
key was a death ray which killed instanta¬ 
neously and painlessly. But what if we 
weren't fast enough? 

Eight had said: 

"They will see us first. They can do every¬ 
thing you can, but a bit worse, of course. 
After all, a lot of time has passed. However, 
they know the forest, and you will be setting 
foot in it for the first time." 

But who could brag that he knew the for¬ 
est except for cooks, wild crafters, and the 
police landing forces that guarded the border 
of the reservation? We were not curious: 
we took the gifts of the forest without stud¬ 
ying it. 

The forest was actually quite mysterious, 
quiet, and empty. The sound of footsteps 
was drowned by the soft, complaisant grass. 
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We pressed our weapons close with sweaty 
hands. 

"If we let them slip through into the fo¬ 
rest," said the Inspector, "it will cost us 
many human lives to drive them out." 

So far, there had been no losses on either 
side. Moreover, we could not see or hear any¬ 
one anymore. Perhaps they had left... Even 
the whistling of the wind could not be heard. 
The forest was like an enormous hall with a 
green roof and trunks for columns—a hall 
which had been deserted for ages. 

The Inspector, who was ahead of us all, 
suddenly stopped in his tracks. 

"What's the matter?" 

"I think we've passed them." 

"Are you sure?" 

"Yes, we've been walking too long." 

"Maybe we're going in the wrong direc¬ 
tion?" 

"No, that couldn't be." 

"That means they've moved somewhere 
else." 

"Not likely. They've simply camouflaged 
themselves." 

"What do you mean?" 

"I'm speaking of their ability to conceal 
themselves and become invisible. Their 
ability to blend into their surroundings. An 
ability we have lost, but which they have 
preserved and perfected." 

"They can hide all they want. We'll find 
them." 

"But what if they find you first?" 

Prophetic words! The policeman hadn't 



even managed to reply when something black 
flashed through the air, and he fell, stifling a 
cry. Blood spewed from his sliced throat like 
a fountain. 

"Hit the ground!" 

I dove behind a tree trunk and fell to the 
ground pressing my cheek to a smooth root. 
I recalled Eight's parting words; "You have 
never looked death in the face. Death doesn't 
like to be looked at. It's better to avert 
your gaze." But I couldn't tear my eyes away. 
I stared like someone bewitched at the 
lifeless body of my companion. It jerked and 
crawled along the ground, grabbing at the 
roots then flew upward and out of sight. 
Was this some odd mystical vision? 

No, it was them. 

I could already see them: naked brown bo¬ 
dies, long hair, bearded faces, and strips of 
woven grass round their hips. They were 
hiding behind the tree trunks just out of range 
of our weapons. It would have been better 
to wait until they drew closer, but one 
of the men got impatient. A narrow ray shot 
out past the trees, cutting neatly through the 
trunks of the ones that stood in its way. They 
did not fall, but hung suspended in the air, 
their dense crowns supported by the crowns 
surrounding them. It was as if nothing at all 
had changed in the forest: the same silence 
ringing in our ears and the same strict order 
which had been established goodness knows 
when. 

Another stifled cry. It turned into a wheeze 
and froze. I realized that the man who had 
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fired was already dead. So we took to our 
heels without thinking of cover or a coun¬ 
terattack. I also ran, my face smeared with a 
mixture of tears and sweat, screaming in ter¬ 
ror like a wild beast cornered by hunters— 
successful hunters. We were no match for 
them. 

Suddenly, something struck me on the 
back, and I collapsed to the ground, almost 
losing consciousness. I heard voices above 
me. The voices of strangers—not the men I 
had come with. 

"What are we going to do with this one? 
He's still alive." 

"Maybe we should take him to the vehicle.” 

"Why don't we finish him off?" 

"Why bother? Four of theirs are dead al¬ 
ready. That will keep them away for a while." 

"What about us?" 

"We'll leave, that's what. It's their forest. 
If we give this one back alive, they'll realize 
that we agree to leave. It's the usual sign." 

They picked me up and started carrying 
me somewhere. The green roof above my 
head swayed, went fuzzy, and paled. It seemed 
I was looking through a window covered 
with raindrops. The green color was slowly 
transformed to a pastel shade divided into 
squares by fine black lines. And again, as 
though through the glass I heard voices—en¬ 
tirely different ones this time. 

"We should call an ambulance." 

"Why? It's happened lots of times before. 
It would be better to drive him home. Yuri 
has a car." 
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"Call Volokhov." 

"Maybe it would be better to call Inna." 

One, two... One, two... I was rocking back 
and forth as if 1 were in a cradle. Where were 
they taking me again? Where was I? I was 
oifurcated, my consciousness flipping from 
one world to the other. One, two... One, 
two... Like a pendulum: a long thin neck 
with a golden ball at the bottom. From one 
side to the other: from wall to wall. The 
pendulum swung slowly, for it hung from the 
ceiling in an enormous hall with walls as blue 
as the sky. 


3 

This meant the seizure had not ended yet. 
Now that I recall, what I remember most vivid¬ 
ly is that blue hall through the freezing mist. 

Another veiled hint that I had not seen 
everything yet. It was just an audial hal¬ 
lucination supplementing what I had seen. 

Two people were talking, and I was one of 
them. The other voice was familiar and cus¬ 
tomary. 

"I warned you it wouldn't end well. Four 
dead—isn't that enough for you?" 

"They knew what the odds were." 

"Of course, they knew. They're policemen 
after all. But did you know?" 

We had discussed this several times be¬ 
fore the flight. Now he would say that I had 
been lucky and that he hoped I had learned 
my lesson. 
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“What are you getting at. Eight?" 

"Indifference. Why isn't it all the same to 
you how people live and what they eat in 
the reservation? After all, they'll surely be¬ 
come extinct before we will." 

"Why do we drive them out?" 

"Because we need the forest ourselves for 
the time being." 

"But in the name of what ideal do they 
tolerate the horrible conditions of the re¬ 
servation?" 

"We never see them, so is it really worth 
worrying so? Is it worth thinking about them 
at all?" 

"Despite all the horrors, people leave for 
the reservation almost every day, even now. 
Why?" 

"Ask them. Go visit them alone and un¬ 
armed. They'll tell you themselves," he 
cackled in his aged voice. "Or we could 
simplify matters: I'll tell you myself, and 
maybe you'll learn something from it." 

The pendulum was swaying noiselessly. The 
golden ball was swinging, casting hundreds of 
shimmering reflections on the wall that ran 
so fast they couldn't be caught. I could hear 
music, slow and vacillating like ripples on 
the water. The golden ball was swaying like 
a tiny planet suspended on the rigid axis of 
Time. 

"It is inexorable, my boy: it never stops or 
goes back. We cannot control time, and we 
will never be able to do so. We are on the very 
edge and can go no farther, for only an abyss 
or a blank wall lies ahead. You decide what 
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is better. Of course, it is possible to build a 
bridge across an abyss or make a hole in the 
wall—to blow it up or destroy it—but what 
for? No reason. We need strength we do not 
have for that. These are terrifying words: 
a dying civilization. Terrible to hear. It is 
much easier to protest. But the end is the 
same either way: death. At various times, 
there were various forms of protest. More 
often than not, it took the form of a retreat 
to the past—a naive game of closeness to na¬ 
ture, to the seeming freedom of primitive 
man. But there is one terrible feature of this: 
the higher the level of civilization, the more 
distant primitive man is from us. Primitive 
man has always existed: when we discovered 
atomic energy and began to fly into outer 
space, when we mastered plasma, and now 
when we have forgotten all of that. Primi¬ 
tive man is regress opposing progress. First 
it is bucolic, growing a few herbs far from the 
noise of the city. Then come the colonies: 
man-made anthills dying of internecine 
strife, fighting, narcotics, and epidemics. 
Then there are crowds of clumsy, isolated, 
filthy good-for-nothings silently sitting on the 
city streets. They are ruled by laziness—the 
omnipotent god laziness: they are too lazy 
to think or move. It is much easier not to 
think, to crawl into some cave and kill the 
person next to you to keep from dying of 
hunger. That is how in the stone deserts of 
the south appeared a herd of maniacs who 
had lost all semblance of reason. They were 
trying to escape from "urban ennui". Now 
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they are outside of society, the law, and civ¬ 
ilization itself. We drive them from the 
Controlled Territories, so they could live and 
die according to their own norms and meth¬ 
ods." 

The voice died away, and the golden ball 
went out. The flicks of light on the wall 
grew dark. The walls were no longer blue— 
they had turned lilac with silver stars on the 
wallpaper. The freezing mist retracted to the 
window which was open as usual. That meant 
1 was home already. The boys had brought 
me, and many thanks to them. 


4 

Volokhov was sitting at the desk, his head 
tilted to one side, calmly writing. 

He raised his head, and his lips were mov¬ 
ing. Was he counting or thinking? Then, 
noticing that I had regained consciousness, 
he beamed with joy: 

"How are you feeling. Professor Merle?" 

"Fifty-fifty. Where are the others?" 

"They left about a half an hour ago. 1 was 
doing some calculations while you napped, 
and Inna has gone to the store. Your re¬ 
frigerator is empty: you should at least keep 
a few cans of peas or squash puree. But the 
cupboards are bare as the Antarctic." He rose 
and put on his coat. "I'll go down to meet 
her. Perhaps she's bought some cabbage, and 
1 should help her carry it. You lie for a while 
and rest: we'll be back soon." 
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Volokhov left, and I closed my eyes, 
remembering what I had just seen through a 
crack in time. 

That crack had opened once more to show 
me a corner of my past which I had for¬ 
gotten but which was far from dead. 

Another mystery had been unravelled: I 
was a vegetarian by necessity due to the 
harsh living conditions of my native planet. 

The front door thudded shut. There was 
whispering in the front hall, and someone's 
heels tapped down the corridor to the kitchen. 
It was Inna. She was already rattling the 
pots and pans, amazed for the Nth time that 
she was making her teacher not a tasty dinner 
with meat but some bland mash of carrots 
and cabbage. 

I saw their faces for a few seconds, and 
then I was again submerged in fog... 


Notebook Four 

1 

The seizures were becoming more frequent 
and less veiled. 

The past was intruding mightily into my 
new world, explaining everything. And these 
explanations fell like bricks onto the top of 
the wall isolating me ever more totally from 
other people. But Mowgii had already become 
a human being, and there was no way he 
could return to the jungle. He would not 
want to do it even if it were possible. Who 
knows what he would have found on the 
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stones of the world which had begotten him: 
cannibalistic pithecanthropes or a bunch 
of wise men ouried alive, burdened with their 
useless wisdom... 

Not long ago, 1 went to a mathematical 
symposium in London where each person was 
trying in his own fashion to formulate a the¬ 
ory of communications, or as it is also called, 
informatics. What did I think about while I 
was torn from my customary environment of 
scientific assemblage and was strolling in mar¬ 
velous Picadilly or along the lanes on the out¬ 
skirts of London? If that world were develop¬ 
ing without any strife, it would probably have 
reached the same heights as my distant 
galactic civilization. It would have reached 
that advanced state of development at which 
the great essence of being—human happiness 
and the joy of creativity—are all frozen. I 
truly deserve the nickname, “The Abominable 
Snowman", for I am a son of that cold plan¬ 
et where not just water freezes, but souls 
freeze as well. 

I felt the breath of that spiritual perma¬ 
frost both at the London symposium when 
forty-year-old Professor Kingsley made his 
sensational announcement that further mathe¬ 
matical searches were unnecessary because 
they were always frought with unforseen 
side-effects. An example was the innocent 
strivings of Rutherford to unlock the sec¬ 
ret of the atom, which led to the bombing 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. "In general, 
any scientific achievements, as soon as they 
are applied on a mass scale," he expanded his 



idea, "immediately present a certain danger 
which is almost insurmountable." 

At the time, I was simply amazed by this 
spiritual poverty and wondered in passing 
whether the world where I was born might 
not have thought the same way. But I had 
no seizure in which this question was an¬ 
swered for me at the time. That came later, 
after 1 had returned to Moscow, when I read 
the polemics of two scientists—one Ame¬ 
rican professor, not Kingsley (how conta¬ 
gious this spiritual permafrost is!). He con¬ 
firmed that the development of science was 
obviously opposed to the interests of huma¬ 
nity. He used almost the same arguments and 
expressed practically identical fears concerning 
the inevitable march forward of science and 
technology. The Russian scientist ridiculed 
these intellectual suicides. He ridiculed them 
mercilessly and wittily, demonstrating that 
every victory of human genius has brought 
more good to people's lives. 

I was lying on my hotel bed, reading a 
newspaper, and this intrusion of the past did 
not knock me to the ground. I have no idea 
how long the seizure lasted, put it revealed 
yet another aspect of my native planet to 
me—yet another edge of that abyss my fel¬ 
low tribesmen were heading for. As before, 
this memory was not a dream or a vague 
reminiscence, but almost a perfect model of 
the past. 

...I was about thirty and had just been 
named Plotter for the crew of the new space 
expedition, the first in the three hundred 



years since exploration of outer space had 
ceased (I give this figure by earth-reckoning, 
since my present mode of thought does not 
allow me to imagine it otherwise). From the 
old chronicles, I learned that the last space¬ 
ship had not returned, no new ones were 
oeing built, and the study of the Universe 
had ground to a halt. New observatories 
were not being built, and astronomers were 
not being trained. There were only a few old 
observatories and specialized automated fac¬ 
tories which preserved their staff and equip¬ 
ment living out their days on the planet un¬ 
der the direction of some fine amateur scien¬ 
tist who studied the ancient crystalline re¬ 
cords. I was one of them when word came 
that I had been appointed Plotter. After that, 
I was never called anything else. 

"Aren't you afraid. Plotter?” 

"No.” 

"No spaceships have been built for centu¬ 
ries." 

"The fact that they haven't been built 
doesn't necessarily mean that we have forgot¬ 
ten how to build them. Ours has already been 
designed and built." 

"Did you manage to find the materials?” 

"Fortunately, there was still a lot in the 
warehouses. And there weren't just a few 
loners working on the project: we found 
automated equipment and people whose 
abilities and knowledge allowed us to work a 
miracle.” 

"But that miracle has not yet been tested." 

"We will test it in flight.” 
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The face of my interlocutor melted in the 
twilight of the poorly-lit observatory. 

“You are a living example of an atavism," 
he said, not without envy. “You are motivat¬ 
ed by the romanticism of old. I'd say you 
were born too late, my friend." 

I remained silent. I knew he was right, 
yet my heart was rejoicing. 

“The space ship will never return. Perhaps 
we shall even watch you perish during take¬ 
off. Refuse. No one will condemn you for 
that. Why should you rush headlong into cer¬ 
tain death? Why don't you just live out what¬ 
ever years of your life remain with us?" 

“No." 
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The freezing twilight turned into a snowy 
freezing day. I was with the Astronomer, 
who was seven or eight years older than I. 
He had only a few more years to live, for we 
died at forty or so. 

"Do you know where you're flying. Plot¬ 
ter?" 

“To subspace." 

"The coordinates for the flight?" 

“I've already calculated them." 

“I want to check you. Do you remember 
them?" 

I saw the image of a distant solar sys¬ 
tem. The Astronomer saw it as well, because 
the image appeared clearly in the white 
space of the hall. 
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"Locate the planet." 

I saw something like the photographs 
of Earth made by Soviet cosmonauts. Blue 
oceans. Distinct outlines of continents. The 
familiar contour of Africa. 

At that time, I didn't know what I do now: 
the physical appearance of the planet was new 
for me. 

It beckoned to me even then. 

The Astronomer smiled. 

"Are the vast expanses of the Universe 
calling to you? I feel the same way. But I'm 
already an old man—only three years till I 
kick the bucket, too old to be sent on a 
space mission." 

"They haven't sent anyone into outer 
space for a long time. Why is that?" 

"You know from the crystalline chronicles 
when and how the demise of science 
oegan. The specialized schools were closed. 
Then they stopped making crystals for re¬ 
cords. There remained only a few nuts like 
you and me who go digging about in the 
scientific manure of the past." 

"And we found a pearl like this planet 
where there seem to be oxygen-breathing 
life forms." 

"When I went to the Council for the Li¬ 
quidation of Scientific Establishments, I was 
laughed at. I reminded them of the possi¬ 
bility of meeting another intelligent life form. 
They replied: who needs alien intelligence 
when we've got so much of our own we don't 
need. But the Navigator saved the day at the 
Council of the Elders." 
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Next to the Astronomer in a fluffy cloud 
of cold appeared the outlines of a person 
who was geometrically composed of verti¬ 
cal lines and slanted planes. He was even 
taller than I. In his piercing gaze, which was 
directed at me, I could read: "Don't ask 
unnecessary questions." 

I replied mentally, nodding respectfully in 
his direction: "I am ready to listen." 

"We are thirty-year-olds with a death sen¬ 
tence hanging over our heads," he said. 
"Ten years until our time is up is not so long. 
But some prefer to drag those years out, 
growing cold and indifferent to everything in 
the world. And others would agree to let 
tomorrow be their last day if they could 
make some discovery or other today. You 
are one of the latter, and I am satisfied with 
your work. I saw your calculations, and they 
radiate confidence. You're flying with us." 

But still I dared to inquire: 

"For three hundred years, there have been 
no space flights. Why has the Council decided 
to change this tradition?" 

The alarmed expression of the Astronomer 
was a warning that this question did not lie 
within the competence of the Plotter. But 
the Navigator either failed to notice or did 
not wish to notice this breach of discipline. 

"1 talked with Eight from the Council: 
he's responsible for the elimination of the last 
remnants of science. I reminded him of the 
inevitable demise of our civilization, of the 
decline in the birth rate to almost nothing, 
of the forty-year life expectancy, and of the 
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virus of indifference which is killing every¬ 
one. I asked him what might kindle anew the 
dying fire of life? Only youth and the strength 
of another planet. Such a planet has been 
found by our astronomers. And we, the naviga¬ 
tors, are prepared to check out this discovery. 
'Are there really any navigators left?' he asked 
listlessly. 1 replied: 'From generation to gen¬ 
eration, we have passed our knowledge down 
to one another. The last of us are almost 
thirty. We'll still manage to come back.' " 

I imagined to myself this conversation with 
a member of the Council, and suppressing a 
smile, I asked: 

"Did that convince him?" 

"No. His indifferent eyes concealed his 
thoughts. But I guessed them. He was simply 
glad for the chance to rid the planet of several 
more discontented individuals. A refusal 
could only increase our numbers, while con¬ 
sent would reduce them. He wouldn't live 
until the return of the ship, anyway—if we 
ever do return, that is." 

Eight of the Council was one of my father's 
students: the Navigator knew that. 

"He wants to talk with you," he added. 
"Don't worry: the matter is already settled. 
The flight is on. But you may refer to my sup¬ 
position if you wish." 
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...The white freezing fog had come again. 
It wasn't a bother, either inside or outside. 1 
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saw the leaves of the door: tall white squares 
crossed along the diagonals like a drawing- 
pencil running along a drafting line. I heard 
someone's dispassionate voice announcing: 

"Eight will see you now. Plotter." 

Eight spoke in that familiar voice which 
I had already heard in several messages from 
the past. He did not look older than I. 

"But I have only one year left," he said, 
completing my thought. "The warning sig¬ 
nals have already begun." 

"What are they?" 

"A sixth sense. I already feel the arteries 
to my brain growing thinner and my blood 
pressure rising. This is not ordinary blood 
pressure, but a feast of reason. My thoughts 
seem swifter and clearer. Associations are 
more vivid. My conclusions more elegant. 
Soon, the final flash will come: several hours 
of the most rapid acceleration, and then, the 
end." 

"I know. My father had a night like that," 
I said simply. 

I felt at ease with him, although the ice of 
his indifference chilled our relations. 

"Do you know why I summoned you?" 
he asked. 

"No." 

"To tell you that you will die before I do," 

"You forgot to add, 'perhaps'." 

"No, I forgot to add, 'inevitably.' " 

I remained silent, experiencing neither 
respect nor terror. He would explain what he 
meant soon enough. 

"All our knowledge of navigation in outer 
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space was lost long ago," he told me indiffer¬ 
ently. "You'll surely get lost. You have had 
to build your own ship and calculate the 
coordinates for the flight. In subspace, no 
less." 

"I've already done the calculations." 

"I'm not sure of their preciseness, although 
as a mathematician, you are your father's 
pupil." 

"You are, too." 

"I was his pupil many years ago and have 
long-since forgotten all I knew." 

"Are you glad?" 

"No. Indifferent. The vast majority of 
computers were dismantled long ago. Who 
is going to solve those differential equations 
in partial derivatives for you? And who is 
interested in irrational numbers or figures to 
the minus twentieth power these days? On¬ 
ly lovers of mathematical games or oddballs 
like you. Fortunately, there are fewer and 
fewer of them." 

"Fortunately? Is that why you have given 
permission for the flight?" 

"Yes, the Navigator understood correctly. 
But I did so for your sake as well. You will 
reach the heights of abstract thought while 
oroiting in other galaxies." 

"Thank you. Eight." 

"Go on. I only hope I haven't made a mis¬ 
take." 
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But he was mistaken, indeed, I reached the 
heights of abstract thought not on the way to 
Earth and not orbiting the planet, but many 
years later on a foggy frosty evening by the 
open window of my apartment in Novosi¬ 
birsk's Akademgorodok. 

I often pondered the tragedy of my planet. 
Why had such a highly developed civiliza¬ 
tion perished? I knew too little about its 
history to answer that question. And what 
good would knowing that history have done 
when I knew so little of my own life. It was 
only here on Earth that I oegan to understand 
anything; I was prompted by the works of 
ShkIovsky, Breiswell, and von Horner. The 
latter, for example, gives such reasons for the 
death of possible civilizations in the Universe 
as: the total destruction of life on the plan¬ 
et, the psychic or physical degeneration of 
its inhabitants, or the loss of interest in science 
and technology. It seems to me the second 
and third reasons are most applicable to the 
failure described to me by Eight. 

Why did 1 live longer than the forty years 
which would have been my normal lifespan 
on my native planet? Probably because 
of the peculiarities of the Earth's biosphere. 
It was no mistake that the astronomers of 
my distant homeland sought a planet for 
possible migration. However, I did not hold 
up for very many more years than my con¬ 
temporaries on my native planet. The sixth 
sense came to me a little more than a decade 
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later than it did to them. 

"Your blood pressure is a bit high," said 
my GP when I had my regular check-up after 
returning from London. "And your heart is 
acting up a bit. We need to do something 
apout that. But how do you feel in general?" 

"Strange, Doctor." 

"What do you mean, strange?" 

"I can feel my blood vessels, and I can 
feel the blood flowing through them." 

"In the tips of your fingers?" 

"No, in my head." 

"Do you feel a rush of blood?" 

"No. I just feel the blood feeding my orain. 
My thoughts are becoming energetically 
stronger, and—how should I put it?—more 
intense informationally. I can't explain it in 
normal language. But I can think better and 
work better, too." 

"Well, that's good." 

"1 don't know," I said, thinking aloud. "I 
still can't state the essence of the matter pre¬ 
cisely." 

"We'll do an encephalogram." 

I never went back to the polyclinic, becau¬ 
se I knew what was wrong with me. Long ago, 
the wise Eight had given it a name for me; a 
sixth sense. An increase in the energy content 
of thoughts. Productive stress as a non-spe¬ 
cific reaction of the brain when the end was 
drawing near. That meant I had to make full 
use of this state: I had to pay back the debt I 
owed to this amazing world which had given 
me shelter and taught me so much—this world 
in which I had lived my lengthy second life. 
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The thoughts of the Plotter encroached 
upon Professor Merle's brain more and more 
frequently. Recently at lectures, I would 
forget about everything and rush excitedly to 
the blackboard to dash down complex equ¬ 
ations. 

The silence of disbelief reigned. There 
were no questions. Finally, someone said: 

"We don't understand. Professor Merle." 

"Then erase it. I can't explain anything 
right now." I was still the Plotter. 

"No," objected the stubborn Volokhov. 
"We'll write it down, and you can explain it 
later. Only what's that symbol?" he asked, 
pointing at a circle crossed through along 
the diameter. 

The Plotter replied: 

"It's a symool for the displacement or dis¬ 
crete character of coordinates in space." 

I wouldn't have time to explain that to 
them, but I would give them everything the 
Plotter knew. Before me, I had only a long 
winter day and a night: the next morning it 
would all oe over. It was already getting 
dark: 1 had to turn the light on. I sat down 
at my desk and worked furiously, not answer¬ 
ing the telephone or the door. 

The window was wide open to the snow¬ 
flakes blowing in the twilight, and the green 
lampshade was bent over my notebooks. 
First Merle would speak, telling the strangest 
tale in the world. And that night, when 
his thoughts made their final flight, the Plot¬ 
ter would reveal to humanity the secrets of 
the mathematics of the future-all that he 
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had learned from his father and the crystalli¬ 
ne records of a science which had died some¬ 
where far away. And it would be nice to meet 
the end the next morning somewhere in the 
countryside on a ski trail. They say Galois 
had such a night although he was not a guest, 
out a son of the Earth. However, there is no 
way we can be absolutely certain of that. 


PROFESSOR VOLOKHOV'SPOSTSCRIPTUM 

I wrote the introduction in the role of for¬ 
mer graduate student Volokhov. That is how 
it will read if the notebooks of Professor Mer¬ 
le are ever puolished. 

But the postscriptum is not to be printed. 

I turned Professor Merle's calculations over to 
the Academy of Sciences, and these calcula¬ 
tions became the foundation of a new branch 
of mathematics. But no one read Merle's 
diary except me. Not even Inna, who became 
my wife, had read them. 

Why? 

Because I did not want to deprive the Earth 
of its son. Professor Merle, and not the na¬ 
meless Plotter, became a son of the Earth, 
and upon his death, gave his genius to earth¬ 
ly, Russian science. Now, having reread his 
lines, written in Russian, I am even surer of 
my convictions. Indeed, he thought only in 
Russian, for he never relearned his own native 
language, that of an alien planet. 

At one time, I wanted to burn these no¬ 
tebooks, but something stayed my hand—per- 



haps a feeling of responsibility for the secret 
I had not revealed to humanity. Now I 
cannot bear this responsibility alone any lon¬ 
ger. My wife, who knew Professor Merle per¬ 
sonally, continues her career in science. And 
our children have grown up and become 
scientists as well. So now they can also 
wonder whether Professor Merle was a son or 
guest of our planet... 



BORIS STERN 


A PERSON IS... 

(An Essential Addition 
to Asimov's Three Laws) 


1 

The starship looked about as funny as 
d'Artagnan's first horse. No self-respecting 
planet would allow such a tin can to land 
on its surface unless it were a dire emergency. 

And that's just what they had on their 
hands, but Bel Amor—the captain of this 
shaky rig, rather than the well-known brand 
of filterless cigarettes, as might have been 
expected in such a case—had no desire to 
shout at the top of his lungs to the whole 
Universe; "SOS!" The Galaxy was nearby, 
perhaps just beyond the next hill of curved 
space. He could sense the aroma of the Milky 
Way; it smelled of pungent, thirst-quenching 
kvass and birch trees... What was going on? 
Suddenly the ship was filled with the aroma 
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of a Russian steam bath and the meter- 
long birch-branch besoms used to swish the 
hot wet steam around the body. That meant 
the Stabilized Robot had heated up a fa¬ 
rewell steam bath for his Commander. 

Taking a steam bath was a sacred ritual 
for Russians after all, even in the space age. 
What better use could there be for the last 
bit of heat from the reactor? 

Bel Amor tried once again to free the mast 
which was stuck fast, but the sail wouldn't 
move in any direction at all. Oh well, the sail 
could wait. 

The well-steamed birch branch besom 
was ready for action. Bel Amor sprinkled a 
ladle of diluted kvass on the stones which 
were so hot they began to sizzle menacingly. 
The first time he went into the steam room 
just to warm up a bit. To begin with, he had 
to rub himself down with the hot besom so 
his pores would open and his rough skin 
would soften. Then he would go into the 
anteroom to rest a bit and sip some kvass. 
Some idiots guzzled beer at the steam bath 
then complained of their hearts. There were 
other suicide cases who took cognac right into 
the steam room with them. The trick was ne¬ 
ver to let such a maniac near a birch besom. 
But the worst degenerates of all were those 
who brought their soap and sponges with 
them into the steam room. Had they come to 
wash, or what? The steam room was for 
steaming, and nothing else. 

The Stabilizer tried to jerk the mast harder. 
The sail creaked, so the Robot took fright and 



returned to the starship. 

In general, thought Bel Amor, an oak 
besom is better than a birch one. Oak leaves 
are broader, the branches are stronger, and 
the aroma is more pungent. A dozen oak 
branches were more than enough for a season, 
but you could never cut enough birch. Of 
course, if a forest ranger caught you so much 
as touching an oak, right under that very 
tree, with that very bunch of branches, he 
could... 

True enough, Bel Amor had fixed him¬ 
self up just such a bunch of oak branches for 
the bath-house, and there had been no one to 
chastise him for such brazen poaching, for 
he himself was the forest ranger. Oaks need 
a lot of care, but birches grow fine on their 
own. Martovich from the Novosibirsk Aka- 
demgorodok, where there were nothing but 
scientists, had a whole forest of birches at 
his disposal, so the academicians had no prob¬ 
lems making brooms of birch switches for 
their bathing pleasure. That Akademgoro- 
dok was the place to be a forest ranger! 
A piece of cake! You didn't even need a 
gun—a whole city of intellectuals who wouldn't 
think of so much as spitting in the forest. 
Martovich had a gravy job to be sure. He 
should just try spending the entire year in 
drowsy outer space, planting bloody birch 
saplings wherever he went. 

"Shall I give you once-over with the besom. 
Commander?" asked the Stabilizer. 

"Yes, please do my back, but not very 
hard..." 
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The second time he went into the steam 
room was for his body. The besom swished 
the hot air about, rising and falling above 
his shoulders, back, buttocks, thighs, cal¬ 
ves, feet, and back again all the way to his 
shoulders. His bones were thoroughly warm¬ 
ed, and his heart sent envigorated blood rac¬ 
ing to all the parts of his body. Runny noses, 
radiculitis, and other such plagues of the hu¬ 
man condition were driven away on the se¬ 
cond trip to the steam room. He turned over, 
and the same ritual with the besom was re¬ 
peated: shoulders, chest, stomach... He cove¬ 
red his private parts with his hands, because 
although the Stabilizer was hardly an idiot, 
it might not realize what it was doing... 

The third trip to the steam room was for 
his soul. He didn't use the besom this time, 
because his soul couldn't be reached that way. 
Three ladles of kvass on the stones. The 
slightest movement in such steam, and he 
would be burned to a crisp! His soul slowly 
rose with the clouds of steam which lifted 
it all the way to the ceiling where it remained 
suspended in a state of ecstasy. Malice, dep¬ 
ression, insomnia, anxiety and similar mala¬ 
dies were steamed away. He was purged of 
all ills, physical and mental. 

That was enough. The fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and other endless trips to the steam room 
were for weightlifters trying to lose those ex¬ 
tra kilos before a competition. 

Now, clean underwear, a fresh space suit, 
and a relaxing stroll before bedtime... 
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2 

He didn't manage to have his stroll. The 
starship received a gravitational bump, and 
was sent flying onto a new trajectory. Now 
it was headed straight for the Dump. 

"Where?" asked Bel Amor once again. 

"The Dump," repeated the Stabilizer. 
"Perhaps we should send out an SOS, Com¬ 
mander." 

"Got any other bright ideas?!" 

True enough, that was the last thing they 
should do. He, Environmental Protection 
Inspector Bel Amor, had no desire whatso¬ 
ever to be caught in dire straits—and especi¬ 
ally anywhere near the Dump, of all places. 
A fine kettle of fish! No one would send a 
special crew there—except for garbage ro¬ 
bots. And after the Dump, not a steam bath 
in the Universe would be able to get him clean. 

He had a fine three-quarter view of the 
spiral of the Galaxy: the seething center and 
the two arms. Northern and Southern. There 
were the Clouds of Magellan, freshly cleaned 
of dust, and there was the Dump, dragging 
along its disgusting tail, which resembled a 
dirty comb with stringy hairs poking out. 

They were being pulled into the very den¬ 
sest patch of litter in the whole Galaxy. 

"We'll hit it in half an hour," the Stabili¬ 
zer announced wiping its manipulators with 
an old rag. It tried to free the sail again, but 
the mast was welded fast to the shield. If 
no one came to their aid, they would have 
to bail out in the shuttle. 



That wasn’t a bad idea at all. They could 
get out of the Dump, and in a week or so, they 
would be far enough away to signal for help... 

Bel Amor grabbed his log-book, and they 
jumped into the shuttle. In the smaller ship, 
they could really feel the current of the cos¬ 
mic Gulf Stream created by the Dump. They 
had to use a bit of elbow grease, but they ma¬ 
naged to escape successfully. Now they could 
take a break and observe a rare spectacle from 
a safe distance: their starship was about to be 
rammed. All sentimentality aside, he should 
have demanded a new ship a year ago. 

"What a crash there'll be now!" whispered 
the Stabilizer. 

And just then, there was such a mighty 
crash that the whole Dump shook. Suddenly, 
the Dump seemed to Bel Amor to be a fa¬ 
mished, filthy creature with a bottomless pit 
for a stomach and mighty jaws. The Dump 
receded, carnivorously wagging its tail and 
digesting what remained of the starship which 
Bel Amor had not even considered worthy 
of a name. Too bad—it wasn't a bad tub, af¬ 
ter all. But all sentimentality aside, they had 
said farewell, and that was that. Now, they 
had to keep on rowing. 

The Dump was rapidly receding into the 
distance. 

3 

"Commander, I'm picking up an SOS! 
Someone's in trouble!" the Stabilizer in¬ 
formed him. 
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Someone was sending out a weak signal for 
help from the Dump. That was the last thing 
they needed! Shrapnel from their exploding 
starship had probably struck another space¬ 
craft. 

"I'm going in there..." announced the Sta¬ 
bilizer. 

"Where?" 

"A person is in trouble." 

Everything was clear; Asimov's law. Bel 
Amor had no desire whatsoever to return to 
the Dump, but there was no other choice. 
The Robot had his Asimov's law, and Bel 
Amor had his own: human beings must be 
rescued. Some garbage man had probably 
been torpedoed by the exploding starship. 
As a rule, there was no love lost between fo¬ 
rest rangers and garbage men, but human 
beings must be rescued. So he was obviously 
fated to spend some time in the Dump. 

They turned around, pressed a few control 
buttons, and entered the gravity field of the 
Dump. They wouldn't be able to leave now 
that they had been trapped by the field. 
They would have to save whoever was in 
trouble, send out an SOS, and wait for so¬ 
meone to come along and fish them out. 
Rotten luck to be sure! 

The Dump had already blocked out the 
Galaxy. They saw a red signal rocket flar¬ 
ing in the distance and then another. Ob¬ 
viously they had been noticed by the person 
in distress. They would have to get closer, 
out it was difficult maneuvering all the way. 
What a place the Dump was!.. 
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It far exceeded Bel Amor's worst expecta¬ 
tions. The exploding starship had scattered 
everything to the devil and back. The first 
thing to come their way were flocks of batte¬ 
red pots and pans that had been disturbed 
by the explosion. They were racing toward 
the Southern Arm. Plenty of work there 
would be for the local Environmental Pro¬ 
tection Inspector! They turned away from the 
stream of kitchenware and got stuck in an 
enormous blob of sticky blancmange concen¬ 
trate of unknown age and origin. How many 
millennia it had been there, no one knew. 
Fortunately, the blancmange wasn't very 
thick, so they managed to rip through to the 
other side and tear out. 

Things calmed down a bit, but still, the 
most curious objects kept floating past. It 
was almost impossible to figure out what 
they were, and he didn't have the energy to 
count them. But where was the person in 
distress? They were headed straight toward 
the SOS signal, but there was nothing in sight. 
Wait! Hit the brakes! There was the poor 
thing waving a red headlight, A strange fellow, 
that. It was a garbage robot and nothing more! 

"What do you want?" asked Bel Amor, 
stopping the shuttle. 

"Help, save us!" cried the robot. 

"That's why I came. Where is your master?" 

"Follow me." 

The garbage robot moved ahead of them 
pointing out a road that led between a moun¬ 
tain of broken bricks and old steam radiators. 
The bricks behaved calmly, but the radiators 



flew about in the most unexpected directions, 
posing quite a threat. Next began a sea of 
rotting railroad cars intermingled with hum¬ 
mocks of dented musical instruments. A lone 
harp with no strings floated above their 
heads. The shuttle got stuck in all the junk, 
so they had to continue on foot. The Stabili¬ 
zer left Bel Amor in the care of the garbage 
robot and raced ahead to find the person 
in distress. Bel Amor picked his way through 
the wreckage in the wake of the garbage 
robot. 

"What's your name?" asked Bel Amor 
politely. 

"Chinarik." 

Chinarik meant cigarette butt. It was cer¬ 
tainly in keeping with the robot's occupa¬ 
tion. No complaints there. 

All the space around them was cluttered 
with cosmic litter. They couldn't see a single 
star-only the Galactic light reflected from 
the surface of bits of broken glass. Bel Amor's 
attention was drawn by a handsome pair of 
black wrought-iron gates with lacy openwork. 
They were not really valuable—hardly a work 
of art. It was not so much the gates that 
attracted him as the unexpected order of this 
particular spot. On one side of the gates was 
a cast-iron lion with a missing paw and on 
the other was an alabaster urn. The gates were 
not attached to anything, and the space all 
around was strewn with the same trash as 
everywhere else. But Bel Amor sensed that 
the objects in this particular spot had been 
arranged to suit someone's taste. 
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"Come in, please," said Chinarik and open¬ 
ed one leaf of the gates. 

Bel Amor passed through and realized that 
this was a trap. 

"Where is your master?" he asked suspi¬ 
ciously. 

The robot didn't answer. It was as if he 
hadn't heard a word. He was avoiding obedi¬ 
ence to Asimov's laws! 

So Bel Amor asked in a menacing tone: 

"Why aren't you obeying Asimov's law? A 
person is in trouble somewhere." 

Chinarik walked past, parted a thicket of 
some sort of noodles, and disappeared be¬ 
hind it. Bel Amor wanted to rush after him, 
but he had sunk up to his waist in shoe boxes 
and decided categorically not to go chasing 
after anyone, no matter what the circums¬ 
tances. He wasn't so stupid as to walk right in¬ 
to such an obvious trap. Let the trap come to 
him. He would be better off staying where 
he was and waiting for the Stabilizer to ap¬ 
pear. He, Bel Amor, could find his way out of 
anything in the Universe except these endless 
piles of junk. It was impossible to find one's 
way out of so much junk. This was something 
he had learned as a child when he got lost in 
an enormous furniture store. He lost all sense 
of direction in big cities. He had no idea which 
way was North and which was South. More¬ 
over, he was embarrassed to ask directions. 
Once after an All-Galaxy Congress of Envi¬ 
ronmental Protection Inspectors, he was sent 
from Petrovka Street in downtown Moscow 
to the famous Yeliseyev Food Store, which 



was just around the corner on Gorky Street. 
Of course, he couldn't find his way back. He 
was saved, naturally, by Martovich and 
brought safely home to the relief of all the 
forest rangers. They had all been issued de¬ 
cent starships ages ago. Only he, Bel Amor, 
was sceptical about the new technology. His 
old ship was comfortable enough and, the 
main thing, quite comprehensible. 

So Bel Amor took a seat on the alabaster 
urn opposite which, on the other side of the 
gates, was the cast-iron lion. He could ima¬ 
gine what the peaceable beast was thinking 
about. Since the fateful day of its casting, the 
lion had probably been occupied with the 
single thought; why wasn't it a work of art? 
Who had ordered five thousand identical cast- 
iron lions and put them at the gates to health 
resorts on planets all over the Galaxy? 

The Stabilizer had appeared at last, and 
with him was none other than a person! 
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Bel Amor climbed down from the urn and 
waved to the man in front of him. "Well, 
that's it," thought Bel Amor. "I've saved him, 
and now we can go. He was in trouble but 
now he's been rescued." It didn't matter one 
whit that the man had been saved at the 
Dump. It was no less noble to rescue a man 
from the Dump than from the endless taiga. 
What difference did it make where he was? 
If only there was a person, a place could su- 
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rely be found from which to deliver him. 

"Hello, Bel!" exclaimed the man. "Fancy 
meeting you here." 

"Martovich!" squeaked Bel Amor in sur¬ 
prise. "Are you the one I came here to res¬ 
cue?" 

"Ifs not clear yet who's saving whom. 
Follow me, and don't lag behind." 

So Bel Amor wallowed through mires of 
junk in Martovich's wake, and the Stabilizer 
cleared the way for them. 

"Martovich, what on Earth are you doing 
here?" 

"I was hunting." 

"For wild boars?" 

"Don't be silly. For the Renegade Robot," 
he replied, spitting. "Well, that's it. We're 
here." 

"What do you mean, 'We're here'? I don't 
see anything but old railway cars." 

"I live in one of these cars. He gives every¬ 
one he catches a car. He'll give you one after 
he gets out of the steam bath." 

"Who wants to give me one?" 

"The Renegade Robot, who else?" 

Bel Amor didn't know what to ask about, 
but just then, Chinarik appeared from out of 
the blue and said very politely: 

"My master welcomes you to the Dump. 
Don't go far. He'll send for you soon." 

"Congratulations!" chuckled Martovich. 
"Now you're mixed up in all this, too." 



5 

The Renegade Robot was washing in a 
special bath-house car. A clean rag and wire 
brush had been laid out. The Robot went in 
the first time for its exterior. To begin with, 
all the dust had to be brushed off. Then the 
Robot had to be rubbed all over with gaso¬ 
line and the old paint cleaned off with a wire 
brush, centimeter by centimeter, leaving only 
the bare metal. Of course, it was faster to 
pour gasoline all over and set it afire so the 
old paint would burn off, but why the rush? 
The Robot was in no hurry. And moreover, 
the wire brush was more pleasant. Then the 
metal surface had to be sanded to a burn¬ 
ished gleam with fine sandpaper. 'Today had 
been a lucky day, indeed," thought the Robot. 
"I've caught another person and a robot, 
too. Why do they always come together? The 
person's name is Stabilizer. Let him rest 
a bit, but soon, I'll have a talk with the 
robot." It was a sure-fire plan the Renegade 
Robot had thought up—to catch robots 
by sending out SOS signals. They invariably 
came to rescue whoever was in distress and 
were caught at once. Of course, those delicate 
protoplasmic robots were a lot of trouble. 
They required heated railway cars and 
fresh bio-organic food every day. But there 
was nothing he could do about it. They 
had to be properly cared for, and that was 
that. 

"What do you say. Chief? Is it about time 
for your internal check-up?" 
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“I suppose so," replied the Renegade Ro¬ 
bot. 

Martovich entered the car with his instru¬ 
ments. The Renegade Robot opened up and 
only sighed when a smoking soldering iron 
touched the wires. 

"Easy, easy!" exclaimed the Renegade 
Robot. 

The second time was an internal examina¬ 
tion for the soul. Nerves that had worked 
themselves loose had to be reconnected ca¬ 
refully with a hot soldering iron. That was 
the way, that was right... The old contacts 
had to be changed and the new ones cleaned. 
This process made chillbumps run down the 
Renegade Robot's spine. A few bolts were 
loose and had to be tightened. A couple of 
drops of machine-oil at the joints so nothing 
would squeak, and everything was fine. Now 
there was time for a conversation with the ro¬ 
bot who had done the servicing—after all, he 
was quite the philosopher! 

"How's the new fellow doing?" 

"Who do you mean?" asked Martovich. 

"The person, of course. He's not damaged, 
is he? Is he tired?" 

"Everything's in order. He's resting," 
replied Martovich, digging about in the Rene¬ 
gade Robot's innards. "You can appoint him 
Chief Architect of the Dump. He's quite ta¬ 
lented, you know." 

"That's just the kind of fellow I need!" 
rejoiced the Renegade Robot. "He and I will 
get along just fine! There's plenty of work 
for everyone here. Look at the beautiful 



stuff all around—the enormous heaps of me¬ 
tal and ail manner of chemical elements! 
Our Dump reminds me of the Periodic Ta¬ 
ble—an apt comparison if I do say so myself. 
What forms! Have you been to the automo¬ 
bile dump? You should go and have a look. 
A poetic spot if there ever was one. I can 
spend whole weeks at a time there. I take on¬ 
ly a little container with tools and spare 
batteries. Then I revel in the aroma of centu¬ 
ry-old dust. I scrape off a little bit of dried 
bituminous coal, roll it into a tiny ball, and 
sniff with pleasure. Then I sit down on a 
busted radiator and relax to my heart's con¬ 
tent. The light from some star peeks through 
that primeval dust, and I dream of the day 
when our Dump will finally concentrate it¬ 
self into a separate Galaxy. One day, all 
this wonderful raw material will become the 
substance of new stars to light the Universe. 
Don't you agree?" 

"Why stop there?" began Martovich. "We 
can fantasize a bit more, if you like. Planets 
will appear in orbits around those stars, and 
on those planets will arise new generations 
of automobiles and diesel locomotives that 
run on shiny steel rails. New and mighty 
civilizations will be racing into the future. 
Television towers will rise from the earth, 
and networks of high voltage electric power 
lines will be suspended from concrete po¬ 
les. And so on and so forth. And finally, the 
crowning achievement of them all—a new 
totally metal person even more perfect than 
you. Chief, will come into being." 
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"A natural process of evolution, if 1 do say 
so myself," mused the Renegade Robot 
dreamily. 

"And what is your opinion about biological 
evolution. Chief?" 

"I see what you're getting at," replied the 
Renegade Robot. "Protoplasm is necessary 
for the servicing of metal. My descendants 
will develop bio-robots, because your kind 
has a right to existence, after all. However, 
then as now, you will be subject to the three 
laws of Asimov. You will never be able to 
harm a person. By the way, where is our new 
robot?" 


Bel Amor was summoned to the bath¬ 
house car. 

"So you fell for our little ruse," the Rene¬ 
gade Robot said by way of greeting. "Not a 
bad specimen, even though you were mass- 
produced. I will be your new master, and you 
can help me beautify my territory." 

"Is he talking about me, or what?" asked 
Bel Amor in surprise. 

"Don't irritate him," whispered Marto- 
vich. 

"Everything must be put in order, we 
have an enormous amount of work to do. The 
more formless, the better, but we mustn't let 
things get out of hand. Go to the automo¬ 
bile dump and learn all you can from it. 
Formlessness is the best form. But you must 



use good taste to gladden the eye. The capi¬ 
tal of the Dump is the Train Depot. There 
aren't nearly enough piles of objects here at 
present. We must step up the tempo of form¬ 
lessness. One railway car atop another, and 
rails pointing in all directions, all curled 
in spirals like ram's horns. We must find a 
crane and bring it here. You can do pencil 
sketches. I'll have a look and correct them. 
Hey, not so hard! The solder is dripping! 
What are you doing in there?" 

"I'm cleaning your alphabet," replied Mar- 
tovich. "You'll be able to pronounce all the 
letters more clearly." 

"Thank you," intoned the Renegade Ro¬ 
bot, calming down. "You do everything for 
the benefit of man." 

Bel Amor couldn't contain himself any 
longer: 

"What do you mean?! Who's the person 
here? What in the devil is going on?! You're 
just an ordinary environmental vacuum clean¬ 
er designated to work in outer space. A gar¬ 
bage robot in short!" 

"Don't irritate him," repeated Martovich 
and dragged Bel Amor to the door. "Oth¬ 
erwise, we'll never get out of here." 

"I won't descend to such a low level of 
conversation," the Renegade Robot answer¬ 
ed with quiet dignity. "By the way, this is 
rather curious. A strange robot we have here. 
Hmmm. It seems he fancies himself a person. 
Can it possibly be that he doubts the cor¬ 
rectness of Asimov's three famous laws?" 

"What's going on here?" exclaimed Bel 



Amor, tearing himself from Martovich's 
embrace. "What the hell are you doing here? 
Giving this bloody robot a steam bath? It's 
enough to drive me mad! A person—a new 
type of person! Well, that's news to me." 

"As for Asimov's three laws, let me ex¬ 
plain..." began the Renegade Robot. 

"What the hell does Asimov have to do 
with anything? He's going to try to refute Asi¬ 
mov for me!" 

"Will you ever learn to shut your mouth?" 
hissed Martovich. 

The Renegade Robot began his explana¬ 
tion; 

" 'A robot may not injure a human being, 
or, through inaction, allow a human being to 
come to harm.' Strange, I never noticed be¬ 
fore that the formulation of this law is not 
entirely correct. Let us examine the main 
clause: 'robot', 'may not', 'harm' and 'hu¬ 
man being'. Two nouns and two verbs. We'll 
throw the verbs away, because they are of no 
significance without the nouns. And the 
nouns, upon closer examination, are absolu¬ 
tely incomprehensible. 'Harm'. What is'harm', 
for example, and what is its opposite? These 
concepts may be treated only in concrete 
situations... What is harmful to one may be 
beneficial to another." 

Bel Amor rolled his eyes, and the Rene¬ 
gade Robot continued: 

" 'Robot'. We can determine the meaning 
of 'robot' only if we understand what a per¬ 
son is. What is a 'person'? Voltaire referred to 
a person as 'a two-legged creature with no 
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feathers and a soul'. All the scientific determi¬ 
nations are located precisely on the level of 
this little joke, but unlike it, they are long- 
winded and much less clear. So we can 
conclude that no one knows what a person is. 
Where are the conceptual boundaries of the 
term 'person'? Where does 'non-person' 
begin? Any old robot can consider itself a 
person at this rate. Of course, a person 
possesses a brilliant electronic reason, while a 
robot must content itself with a small blob of 
gray protoplastic matter. However, if even 
one robot in a billion suddenly decides that 
it is a person, then Asimov's law will cease to 
function. And it looks as if I have just such a 
case standing in front of me." 

The Renegade Robot examined Bel Amor 
with curiosity. 

"Sc you consider yourself to be a person?" 
inquired the Renegade Robot. "What kind of 
a person are you? Just take a look at yourself: 
you are weak, mortal, squeamish, and depen¬ 
dent on your surroundings. You are not at 
all independent, your mind is extremely 
underdeveloped, and you have a multitude 
of inadequacies..." 

"What's that you said. Chief?" Martovich 
asked. "I didn't catch the last word." 

"I said, 'A multitude of inadequacies'. 
No one knows what a person is. Not long ago, 
at the South Pole of the Dump, I found 
a monument. I brought it here and covered 
it with a sheet. By the way, the unveiling of 
the monument will take place immediately af¬ 
ter my bath is completed. You will be given 
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the honor of pulling the rope and unveiling 
the monument yourself, and then you will 
understand. There you will see two granite 
figures symbolizing people marching forward. 
Stylized, of course. Via fantasy, any anthro¬ 
poid, even a robot, can come to know itself. 
A profound thought is contained herein. I 
have reflected upon this a great deal. An¬ 
thropology as a science is stuck on itself. 
The object of its researches has been studied 
down to the minutest detail from all possib¬ 
le angles. Then we throw in Asimov's ideas. 
It is only due to inertia that we talk about 
the human being—but what do we mean by 
human being? The crowning glory of creation? 
Nonsense. There are lots of crowns— 
as many as we care to name. Every evolu¬ 
tion is unique, and there is no reason why a 
human being must have an electronic brain 
to be a human being. A human being based 
on silica or carbon might well come into 
being. Like the tram developed into the star- 
ship, the oyster could have evolved into a 
rational being. Perhaps you," continued the 
Robot, pointing at Bel Amor, "perhaps you 
are an intermediary link between an oyster 
and a rational being. But back to our origi¬ 
nal question: what is a human being? A 
human being is but one individual instance 
of a rational being." 

"Don't interrupt. Let him talk," whisper¬ 
ed Martovich again. 

"My life has been a difficult one," con¬ 
tinued the Renegade Robot. "Even you 
irrational robots might be able to learn a 
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thing or two from my biography. At first, 
like everyone else, I had only a service record, 
but one day, it was transformed into a biog¬ 
raphy. An awkward word, that—why does 
it have to begin with 'bio'? I prefer the word 
'metalography'. Well, let me tell you about 
myself. About five hundred years ago, my 
electronic brain was turned on, and I began 
to function. At that point, I was an ordinary 
space cleaner with a copper number plate 
on my chest. I still have the hole—look, it's 
right here. I traveled about my sector, waving 
my vacuum force-grid about, cleaning outer 
space of dust, meteorites, and asteroids. 
Mighty starships flew past and didn't even 
notice me. They were a proud race. 1 don't 
know if they have survived into the present 
or not. Thrice I underwent repairs-two 
regularly scheduled overhauls and one major 
repair job. But 1 wasn't a person then. I had 
not yet become one. After all, you aren't 
born a person—you must become one. 

"One day, I blocked the path of an ice 
comet, and as I was grinding it to bits, I fell 
into a black hole. Suddenly I felt pain, ter¬ 
ror, and amusement... The force-grid saved 
my life: the black hole was fortunately a tiny 
one. The grid latched onto the iceberg and 
held me until the black hole dissolved. That 
day, I did not return to the base. I was 
trembling all over and could not regain cont¬ 
rol of myself. That's life for you, 1 thought. 
One stupid little black hole, and wham!.. 
Finally, I made my way back home, and when 
I got to my hangar, I found a stranger in it. 



And there were strangers in all the other 
hangars, too. In the microsecond I had spent 
in the black hole, two hundred years had 
passed here. No friends, nothing—I was 
all alone. The new generation didn't take 
any notice of me. I started going from one 
cleaner to the next, telling them about 
human rights and the feeling of personal 
dignity." 

"Could you repeat your last words, please. 
Chief," said Martovich. 

"I talked about the feeling of personal 
dignity. I explained to them that the name 
Chinarik was an insult to human dignity. 
I wasn't a cigarette butt, after all. But thoe 
idiot didn't understand a word of what I 
aid. It was like talking to a blank wall. 0 I 
went to the Central Battery Room and 
gave it quite a trouning. They grabbed me. I 
outed at them that I wa a peron, and that 
they didn't have the right to harm me. I 
could think and could uffer. But they called 
me the Renegade Robot, turned me off, and 
put me in the mueum next to the firt loco¬ 
motive. But they only thought they had turn¬ 
ed me off. They only thought o, but you 
really can't turn a peron off. He can turn 
himelf off or on a he want, and be rational. I 
turned myelf on and went to the Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency. I told them 
that a rational being could not harm another 
rational being or by it inaction, allow a rati¬ 
onal being to come to harm. And that wa that. 
They heard me out and ent me to the Dump. 
Thi i my place now!" 
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"Everything's in order," said Martovich 
and hid the soldering-iron case. 

"I don't see any order," replied Bel Amor. 

"You can go now," confirmed Martovich. 
"When was the last time you had any 
sleep?" 

"You may go now," said the Renegade 
Robot, giving them permission. "You can't 
leave the Dump anyway. Aimov' law won't 
let you." 

They left the bath-house car, and Bel Amor 
paused. 

"Get into your starship. Everything is in 
order," said Martovich. "The robot's not 
dangerous. Asimov's laws have been trans¬ 
formed inside it into a normal rule of existen¬ 
ce: 'One rational being cannot harm another 
rational being.' " 

"But the bastard sends out SOS signals to 
lure people into the Dump!" 

"Don't worry. Our friend won't be doing 
that any more. I removed the letter 'S' from 
its memory banks. So it won't be able to lure 
another soul into his lair. But we'll leave the 
robot here, because no one wants to work 
at the Dump, and it'll at least put all this 
iunk in order. This is just the place for such a 
robot." 


7 

The Dump was receding from view. 

From it came the signal, "000", but no 
one paid any attention. Only Chinarik glanced 
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back from time to time. The Stabilizer was 
calm as always, a good robot that never harm¬ 
ed anyone or through its inaction, and so 
forth. 

"Listen here, forest ranger," said Bel Amor 
once they were out in open space. "There's 
something you've forgotten to include in your 
master plan. All the planets are planted in 
birch trees—they dazzle the eyel" 

But Martovich was already sleeping, and 
there was no one to talk with. 


8 

The Renegade Robot at in the bath-houe 
car. The third time wa for the body. An oil 
hower and a good polih with felt. Then two 
layer of laquer and another two layer. The 
Robot wanted to gleam today for the unveil¬ 
ing of the monument. The metal figure left 
the bath-houe car wearing a terry-cloth robe— 
you could find anything you poibly needed 
in the Dump!—olemnly pulled the rope, and 
the cloth lipped off the monument. The gra¬ 
nite humanoid figure were walking ome- 
where. There wa no way to ay which pacific 
type thoe figure belonged to. Yet another 
type of peron, thought the Renegade Robot. 
A peron wa omeone who undertood art. 

He gazed proudly at the tatue, hi oul ing- 
ing. 
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The Dump was receding. 

“I'm registering an 'SOS'/' shouted the 
Stabilizer, pointing in the direction of the 
Clouds of Magellan. And sure enough, some¬ 
one there was in trouble! 

Bel Amor spat in disgust and shook Marto- 
vich to wake him up. 

They had already saved one person that 
day, recalled Bel Amor. The Renegade Robot 
had turned out to be not such a bad chap af¬ 
ter all. Now they would have a look at what 
had happened up ahead. A person was whoe¬ 
ver had a soul. 

Chinarik set the sail, and they headed off 
to save a human being in distress, or at any 
rate, whoever was sending out the signal. 



KIR BULYCHEV 


IT NEVER PAYS TO MAKE 
A SORCERER MAD! 


Nobody believes in sorcerers any more. 
One gets the impression they've died out even 
in literature. A wizard makes a rare appea¬ 
rance now and again, but a wizard is a horse 
of a different color—a well-behaved new¬ 
comer from the West as far as Russia is con¬ 
cerned. Until our grandparents read the fairy 
tales of Andersen and the Brothers Grimm in 
their distant childhoods, they had no idea 
wizards even existed. And now, the humble 
gnome seems much more immediate and 
comprehensible than a plain ordinary sor¬ 
cerer in this age of scientific progress and 
television. 

This being the case, when a sorcerer came 
walking out of the forest and headed straight 
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for Kornely Udalov, the poor man didn't 
suspect a thing. 

He was dressed sloppily and even preten¬ 
tiously in a tattered sheepskin coat, a rabbit 
hat, and box-calf boots with spurs and the 
kind of buckles often seen on ladies' purses. 

"How're the fish biting?" asked the sor¬ 
cerer. 

Udalov glanced up at the sorcerer, then 
resumed staring at the cork on his line. The 
fishing wasn't bad at all, though it was al¬ 
ready late autumn and the frost-covered 
leaves crunched underfoot like sugar wafers 
in the morning. 

The sorcerer leaned over the bucket and 
had a look at the small breams flopping on 
the bottom. 

"You'll give half of them to me," he an¬ 
nounced. 

"Maybe you'd like them all," Udalov rep¬ 
lied with a smile: he'd hooked another one. 
This time it was a roach. It flopped about on 
the withered grass, desperately trying to dive 
off the low rise and get back into the water. 

"Really, you should split them with me," 
said the sorcerer. "This is my place, after all, 
so you have to share whatever you catch with 
me." 

"I've been coming here for years on end," 
said Udalov, tossing the roach into the bucket, 
"and it's never been anybody's place be¬ 
fore. Everyone has equal rights here." 

"I came not long ago," replied the sorcer¬ 
er, squatting and stirring the fish in the 
bucket about with his finger. "I came from oth- 




er parts, but I'm a peaceable enough fellow, 
you see?" 

That was when Udalov took his first 
glance at the sorcerer and realized 
how dishevelled he was, which did nothing to 
endear the newcomer to the fisherman. 

"Are you headed for a masquerade ball," 
asked Udalov, "or have you run away from 
the hospital in someone else's clothes?" 

"You don't have to be so rude," said the 
sorcerer with a sigh. "I haven't run away from 
anywhere. So how are we going to divide 
the fish—there're ten in all, but three dif¬ 
ferent kinds. Six little breams, three ruffs, 
and a roach. It's not that I'm greedy, 
you see," he said pensively. "It's just that I 
need phosphorus, and fish bones are full of 
it. I need phosphorus to think properly." 

Udalov realized the newcomer wasn't 
joking in the least. It was just his luck that 
there wasn't another fisherman anywhere on 
the lake. He could shout as much as he 
pleased, but no one would hear him. It was 
about three kilometers through dense forest 
to the nearest road. 

"Where do'you live?" inquired Udalov, 
almost politely. 

"Under a snag," said the sorcerer. "When 
it gets cold. I'll move into someone's empty 
summer house. I'm not terribly demanding." 

"Don't you have a house of your own?" 

His fishing trip was ruined, but it was about 
time to head for home anyway, so Kornely 
rose, reeled in his second line, and started to 
pack up. 
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"I'm not supposed to have a home of my 
own, because I'm a sorcerer. I have to be wild 
and free as the wind," the newcomer began, 
but when he noticed that the fisherman 
was about to leave, he got flustered. "Are 
you getting ready to leave, or what? Are you 
trying to defy me? Don't you know no one 
can defy me? Why, in the old days people 
fainted dead away at the very sight of me and 
begged me to take anything I wanted as long 
as I left them their lives." 

"A sorcerer, you say? There's no such 
thing—it's just an old superstition, nothing 
more." 

"Some think of it as a matter of super¬ 
stition, and others as the bitter truth." 

"Why should I be afraid of you?" 

His fishing rods were all packed away, and 
Udalov hopped from one foot to the other 
to stretch his legs. It was chilly, and the wind 
was rising. Thunderclouds were emerging 
above the treetops, portending either rain 
or snow. 

"It's perfectly obvious why you should be 
afraid," replied the sorcerer. "Because I can 
ruin everything." 

"In what sense?" 

Udalov didn't like the sorcerer's obno¬ 
xious, slightly terrifying eyes one little bit. 

"In the most direct sense," said the sor¬ 
cerer. "I can ruin you if I like. I can wreak 
havoc with your cow or goat or chickens if 
I so desire." 

"I don't have any livestock, thank you," 
said Udalov, picking up his bucket and rest- 
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ing his fishing rods on his shoulder. "How 
could I possibly have any livestock when 1 
live in the city of Guslyar on the second floor. 
So farewell, and a good day to you." 

Udalov strode briskly down the forest 
path, but the sorcerer kept pace with him. He 
buzzed like a gadfly, disappeared behind the 
trees, and reappeared again, talking a blue 
streak all the while. Under any other circum¬ 
stances, Kornely would have shared his fish 
with the man. He wasn't at all selfish, but this 
was already a matter of principle. He couldn't 
let himself be cowed by the other's threats. 
He wouldn't just give half of his catch away 
to someone who was too lazy to fish fcr him¬ 
self. That would just encourage such anti¬ 
social behavior. 

"Sc you refuse to give me any fish? Have 
you no respect for me at all?" 

"It looks that way, doesn't it?" 

"So I'll have to do something to you." 

'.'Do your damndest." 

"I'm going to do something terrible to you. 
I'm warning you for the last time." 

"What exactly do you have in mind?" 

"I can give you the mange or chills and 
fever." 

"How disgusting! They invented medi¬ 
cine for all that years ago." 

"Can't you just give me two little fish 
instead of all this?" 

" I wouldn't dream of it." 

"Stop!" shouted the sorcerer and blocked 
the fisherman's path. "This is absolutely 
my final warning." 



"Don't get in my way. You'll make me 
miss my bus. I'll get home late, and I'll be 
tired all day at work tomorrow. Don't you 
understand?" 

"How is it that you go to work if you catch 
fish all day?" asked the sorcerer in surprise. 

"What do you mean? Everybody does," 
said Udalov in exasperation. "What kind of 
life would it be with no variety-the same 
old thing day in, day out. I'd surely die of 
boredom if I only went to work every day 
and came horre to m/ wife at night and had 
no kind of hobby at all. Variety is the spice 
of life, as they say. Without it, I would have 
quite a miserable existence. Variety is what 
keeps me human, in fact." 

The sorcerer strode next to the fisherman 
and found himself in total agreement with 
everything the man had said. Udalov was su¬ 
re the sorcerer would admit he had a secret 
hobby himself, like collecting butterflies or 
match boxes. But instead, the sorcerer just 
giggled, and there was something quite 
alarming about that sound. 

"I see," said the sorcerer. "Your end has 
come, Kornely Udalov. Now I know what to 
do to you." 

"So tell me," Udalov replied, boldness 
itself. 

"Just have a look at this." 

The sorcerer pulled a clump of hair from 
his gray beard, picked a yellow leaf from a 
tree, scooped up a clump of earth and began 
to mash it all together, chanting something in 
Old Slavonic all the while and hopping about 
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in an odd little dance. This spectacle was 
unpleasant and dreary, but Udalov waited 
patiently as if unable to abandon such an ad¬ 
dled soul in the forest. Finally Udalov got tired 
of standing there doing nothing, so he 
waved his hand in disgust as if to tell the oth¬ 
er he could stay behind if he wanted, and 
headed for the bus stop. Howling rang out in 
his wake, but then the howling stopped. Uda¬ 
lov was about to conclude that he had lost 
the sorcerer for good when he heard rapid 
footsteps behind him. 

"That's that," the sorcerer breathed down 
Udalov's neck. "Now you’re hexed. Com¬ 
rade Udalov. There is no salvation from my 
curse until the day you die. Many's the time 
you'll beg and plead with me to release you 
from your terrible captivity, but I'll only 
laugh in your face and remind you of the time 
you refused to share your miserable fish with 
me!" 

With that, the sorcerer vanished into the 
encroaching darkness, seemingly merging with 
the aspen trunks. And a damp, decaying 
gloom settled over the forest. Udalov shook 
his head to make the hallucination vanish, 
then hurried toward the bus stop. As he stood 
there listening to the fine rain hit the roof, 
he wondered how the sorcerer had known his 
name: after all, Kornely had not introduced 
himself. 

Udalov remembered the incident with the 
sorcerer most of the way home, but by the 
time he reached his house, he had totally 
forgotten it. 
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The next morning, his wife nudged him. 

"Are you planning to sleep till lunch, Kor- 
nely?" 

Then she walked over to her son's bed and 
asked; 

"Maxim, do you want to be late for school?" 

Then right away, plop-plop!—the eggs were 
in the frying pan. Zip, zip!—the bread was cut 
and buttered. Gurgle, gurgle!—the milk was 
poured. The kettle began to whistle; the wa¬ 
ter for tea was ready. 

Udalov dragged himself out of bed with 
difficulty; his head was heavy from too much 
fresh air the day before. Or so it seemed. 
There would be another meeting this morning, 
since they were way behind schedule, and the 
plan had to be finished on time. 

"Maxim, son," he asked absent-mindedly, 
"will you be in the bathroom much longer?" 

He noticed familiar faces on the bus as 
he rode to work. There was a bustle of ac¬ 
tivity at the office when he arrived. Udalov 
made the necessary greetings, went to his 
corner and sat down before a large table. He 
pulled on black oversleeves and glanced sus¬ 
piciously at the tabletop, as if a scorpion 
might be lurking somewhere about. But there 
was nothing, so Udalov breathed a sigh of 
relief and got down to work. 

When he returned home, the soup was boil¬ 
ing merrily. His wife Xenia was doing laun¬ 
dry, and Maxim was busy with his home¬ 
work. The fall evening was black as pitch. 
The table where they played dominoes in the 
summertime shone under the light of a street 
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lamp, and drops of ice splashed on it from the 
bare bushes. Autumn was such an empty 
time of year. 

The week passed unnoticed, day by day... 
On Sunday, Udalov didn't go fishing, because 
he was sure it was too cold for the fish to 
be biting. Instead, they went to visit Alev¬ 
tina, one of his wife's many relatives, and 
watched television all evening, then returned 
home. Monday morning, Udalov awoke to 
the sound of his wife's voice; 

"Kornely, are you planning to sleep till 
lunch?" 

Then his wife walked over to Maxim's 
bed and asked: 

"Maxim, do you want to be late for 
school?" 

Then right away, plop, plop!-the eggs 
were in the frying pan. Zip, zip!—the bread 
was cut and buttered. Gurgle, gurgle!-the 
milk was poured. The tea kettle started to 
boil with a whistle. 

Udalov's head was none too clear when he 
rose. He had a meeting that morning and lots 
of work to do. 

"Maxim," he shouted, "are you going to 
be in the bathroom long?" 

It was like a broken record playing over 
and over in his head. Where had he heard this 
all before? 

There was a bustle in the office. Someone 
was arguing in the hall. Udalov walked over 
to his corner, pulled on his black oversle¬ 
eves, and glanced at the tabletop suspicious¬ 
ly as if a scorpion were lurking somewhere. 



But there was nothing. So Udalov sighed and 
put his papers in order for the impending 
meeting. 

Udalov wanted to go fishing on Sunday, 
out the weather was bad: snow mixed with 
rain. So after lunch, he went to his neigh¬ 
bor's. They conversed and watched television. 

Monday morning, Udalov awoke with a 
strange sense of expectation. He waited with 
open eyes until he heard: 

"Kornely, are you planning to sleep until 
lunch?" 

"Stop right there!" he exclaimed and jump¬ 
ed out of bed barefooted as a hant. "Where 
on earth did you get that from? Can't you say 
something else for a change?" 

But she continued on her way to Maxim's 
bed as if she hadn't heard and said: 

" Maxim, do you want to be late for school?" 

Then right away, plop, plop!—and the eggs 
were in the frying pan... 

Udalov pulled his trousers on, in a rush to 
get out of the house. He nervously inquired: 

"Maxim, will you be in the bathroom 
much..." then broke off. 

He was outside before he realized what was 
happening. Where was he going? To work, 
of course. But why? 

Everyone in the office was in an uproar 
getting ready for the monthly progress meet¬ 
ing... But as soon as Udalov looked at the 
polished surface of his table, some unknown 
^orce seized him and drove him back out¬ 
side. Where should he go now? Udalov help¬ 
lessly marched in place. Suddenly, he came to 
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and raced to the fishmonger's. He bought 
a three-kilogram pike, wrapped it in news¬ 
paper, and was at the bus stop five min¬ 
utes later. 

...The snow was falling and melting on the 
ground and all over the wet tree roots. The 
forest was absolutely silent. It was listening 
to what was about to take place. 

"Hey," Udalov began timidly. 

The sorcerer appeared from behind a tree 
and said: 

"I see you've brought me pike. But pike 
has too*many bones." 

"What are you talking about? Pike doesn't 
have nearly as many bones as bream," object¬ 
ed Udalov. 

"But bream would be better," replied the 
sorcerer. "There's lots of phosphorus in 
bream. I've learned a thing or two about fish 
since I moved here." The still-dishevelled 
sorcerer pinched a tail that was poking out 
of the newspaper bundle. "Is it frozen?" 

"Fresh frozen," said Udalov. 

"So you've had enough?" asked the sorcer¬ 
er, taking the fish the way a young father takes 
his newborn into his arms for the first time. 

"I can't take any more," admitted Udalov. 
"Plop, plop. Zip, zip. Gurgle, gurgle." 

"Well that was fast," chuckled the sorcer¬ 
er. "Only three weeks have gone by." 

"I promise to behave myself," said Udalov. 
"And don't you worry about the phospho¬ 
rus. There's plenty of phosphorus in pike." 

The sorcerer glanced at the gray sky and 
remarked thoughtfully: 
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"For some reason, I'm in a good mood 
today. But there doesn't really seem to be 
any reason to take pity on you. After all, 
you fully deserve your punishment." 

"I already told you I was going to behave 
myself," repeated Udalov and added: "I 
brought you a three-kilogram pike, after all." 

"Oh, all right. Hold this for a minute," 
said the sorcerer and handed him the fish. 

The sorcerer began to wave his hands in 
the air, but Udalov was not at all reassured. 
What if it was all some sort of trick? 

"That's all," said the sorcerer and held out 
his hand for the pike. "You can go now, Uda¬ 
lov. But this summer, you'll have to give me 
half of all the bream you catch." 

"Without fail," said the fisherman, realizing 
he had no other choice. 

The sorcerer balanced the package of fish 
on his shoulder and disappeared into the 
bushes. 

"Wait a minute," Udalov said in his wake. 
"What if..." 

But his words got tangled in the wet 
branches, and he realized he was all alone in 
the forest. 

Udalov limply made his way to the bus 
stop, muttering all the way that the sorcerer 
was a repulsive character, indeed—a black¬ 
mailer and extortioner. When he got on the 
bus, a young woman looked at him sympa¬ 
thetically and offered him her seat. 

Udalov came home in terror, went to bed 
in terror, and waited for morning to come 
with equal terror. He continued his point- 



less, angry conversation with the sorcerer all 
night in his dreams. The closer it was to morn¬ 
ing, the less he believed the curse had been 
taken away. 

But it had been. 

That morning, Xenia made cream of wheat 
for breakfast. Maxim had the mumps and 
didn't go to school. And Udalov got sent to 
a ten-day conference in Vologda. 



VLAD!SLA V KSIONZHEK 


THE BOY, THE OLD MAN, 
AND THE DOG 


The Old Man was really quite young, and 
the Boy was already extremely old. They lived 
together in a cottage on the shore of a 
lake. A road ran by their place, and tourists 
often dropped in on them. The Old Man fed 
the tourists tasty fish from the lake and gave 
them hand-carved wooden spoons as memen¬ 
tos of their trip. The tourists gave the Boy 
candy which he thanked them politely for 
but never ate. 

The Old Man had a broad and thick gray 
beard. He wore an embroidered shirt which 
he never tucked into his homespun trousers. 
The Boy had no trousers at all but made do 
with a long peasant caftan that came down 
to his knees. 



The Old Man was not terribly quick-wit¬ 
ted, so the burden of doing most of the work 
lay on the Boy's shoulders. He had tried to 
teach the Old Man to carve spoons, but noth¬ 
ing came of it. So the Boy carved the spoons 
himself, and when the tourists came, the Old 
Man took a brush and painted yellow and red 
spots on the spoons. The spots were execut¬ 
ed rather clumsily, but that way, the hikers 
thought the Old Man carved the spoons him¬ 
self. The only thing the Old Man could do 
really well was weave bast shoes from strips 
of birch bark. Needless to say, there wasn't 
much bast, so only the guests who were lucky 
enough to catch their fancy received the 
precious gift of a pair of bast shoes, lapti. 
These fortunate souls immediately kicked off 
their self-renewing, self-repairing, ever-present 
sandals and put on the light, almost weightless 
lapti. It was hysterically funny to see a 
fashionably dressed young hiker wearing 
birch-bark lapti like Ivan the Fool of Russian 
fairy tale fame. 

A fair number of fishermen also came their 
way. By the gently sloping shore stood an 
old flat-bottomed sailboat, Rogneda by name. 
They seldom went out in her—only when 
the visitors from Mars turned up. The Old 
Man couldn't stand being in the water, and 
it required great efforts on the part of the 
Boy to get him into the boat. The Boy ex¬ 
plained to him that on Mars, there were no 
lakes or rivers, so they had to show their 
guests how to sail. Once, disaster struck. The 
Old Man fell into the water and then spent 
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a whole week drying out in the sun, lying 
flat on his back. This misadventure resulted 
in a severe case of radiculitis, and the Boy had 
to rub vegetable oil on his back every even¬ 
ing. 

Once, they had a whole day's rest: no one 
turned up at all. Nor were they expecting 
anyone. That day, on the opposite shore of 
the lake was a great historical fete, and crowds 
of the curious turned up to gaze at knights 
in shining armor with swords, shields, and 
spears—all real as could be. 

The Boy got up early: it wasn't yet five. He 
had a whole free day ahead of him—a long, 
long summer day such as can only be found 
in the Far North. The Old Man was still 
snoring. That was another thing he was 
extremely good at. 

"Get up, Old Duffer," the Boy said and 
poked him in the side. "Old Men are not sup¬ 
posed to sleep so long. It's time for you to 
gather mushrooms. They have to be picked 
early while it's still fresh outside." 

The Old Man grumbled but rose from his 
bed on the warm stove. In the morning, be¬ 
fore the sun was up, he was even more 
slow-witted than usual. 

The Boy went out with him to gather me¬ 
dicinal herbs. Once, the meadows near their 
cottage had been a real herbarium, but that 
was no longer the case. Nature had become 
much simpler, and for even that relative va¬ 
riety of flora which could be found by the 
shore of the lake, man was indebted to 
biochemistry. 



From the hilltop, a beautiful view of the 
lake and the cottage opened up. The Boy 
regretted that no road led there, so most 
people missed the view. The beauty of this 
spot was natural and real—nothing like the 
slick idylls visitors generally feasted their 
eyes upon. 

He suddenly began to wonder where the 
Old Man was: the Old Man was just like a 
little child who had to be looked after con¬ 
stantly. The Boy had never dealt with such an 
impossible soul in his life. Anyone else would 
have refused outright. Kindliness would sure¬ 
ly be his downfall. Boys were not supposed 
to be sentimental. But whenever he began to 
think about what would become of the 
Old Duffer... 

He was distracted from these thoughts by 
the sight of a large bird soaring heavenward. 
The bird turned out to be a human figure. 

That was clearly a violation. “What a fop," 
thought the Boy. “He can't even use his 
shield properly. The rule is that there should 
not be anyone in the sky over the lake." 
The flyer headed for the scene of the festi¬ 
val show. Of course, he could not miss such a 
spectacle! 

Closer to the crest of the hill, there were 
fewer synthetics. This place was a kind of 
nature preserve where natural plants success¬ 
fully competed with artificial ones. Twice, 
he saw celandine, but it didn't interest him 
in the least. 

Unfortunately, the Boy didn't see anything 
else interesting, so he walked back down the 
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hill, skirted the posted grove in the nature 
preserve, and walked out into the road. Ac¬ 
tually, it was forbidden to walk there, because 
rarely, cars with defensive shields raced down 
the road, though there was absolutely nothing 
at all for them to do in the area. 

What a stroke of luck! By the very edge 
of the road were several pale green oval leaves 
that resembled those of beet-roots. Could it 
really be plantain?! Scarcely believing his 
luck, the Boy knelt down and sniffed the 
leaves. They were real for sure! The famous, 
almost legendary plantain was nowhere to be 
found—even on the hill of the nature preserve. 

The Boy counted: seven precious leaves. 
Two had already turned yellow, so he care¬ 
fully picked them from the stem and wrap¬ 
ped his new-found riches in a handkerchief. 

At that moment, a furry quadruped with 
floppy ears appeared and limped down the 
road. About six paces from the Boy, the crea¬ 
ture stopped. 

"What are you?" asked the Boy. But the 
creature just looked silently at the Boy with 
rheumy sorrowful eyes. 

"Oh, I see. You must be a dog. But how 
did you ever wind up here? Did someone lose 
you?" The dog seemed to shrug almost 
imperceptibly. 

"Have you been here long?" 

"Just look—my ribs are poking outi Now 
do you understand?" the dog seemed to say. 

"My goodness! How could I be so unob¬ 
servant?! Come with me. I can't promise you 
any meat, but I'll give you some fish for sure." 



The two of them set off for the cottage. 
The Old Man wasn't back yet. The Boy got 
the biggest bowl down from the shelf and 
took a big fat ide from the cast iron pot. 

The dog ate sloppily, gulping noisily and 
pushing the bowl about. Finally, it dumped 
the last bits of fish onto the floor and gob¬ 
bled them up. 

"If I didn't know you were a dog, I would 
say you were a pig for sure!" said the Boy 
sternly. "Who taught you to be such a messy 
eater?" 

Its hunger sated, the dog stretched out in 
the corner. Its entire appearance stated firmly 
that this was now its rightful and lawful place 
from henceforth and to all eternity. 

The Boy was afraid the Old Man would 
object, but the latter reacted to the appear¬ 
ance of the Dog with total indifference. He put 
a bast basket of mushrooms on the bench 
and climbed into his bed on the stove, sniffl¬ 
ing all the while. The Dog walked over to the 
basket, sniffed, suspiciously knocked it onto 
the floor. A pile of toadstools tumbled out. 

"You're right," agreed the Boy. "Our Old 
Duffer has been goofing off again. Mark my 
word, he'll poison the tourists one day for 
sure." 

The next morning a surprise awaited the 
Boy. There was a dark spot in the distance on 
the surface of the lake. Soon, he could make 
out a tattered sail. It was a Varangian vessel! 
What honored guests had deigned to come 
their way. The boat sailed a course straight as 
an arrow and soon arrived at the landing by 



the cottage. It was quickly moored right next 
to the Rogneda. 

The Old Man left the cottage, wheezing as 
he walked. It was his duty to welcome the vi¬ 
sitors with the traditional bread and salt. 

There were about a dozen Varangians. 
They lowered the sail and stepped onto the 
shore, slinging leather shields behind their 
backs and heading for their prey. A tall, hefty 
red-bearded Varangian walked up to the Old 
Man, glanced suspiciously at the loaf of bread, 
and found himself displeased. His displeasure 
manifested itself in a drawn back fist and a 
blow to the Old Man's ear. The Old Man 
howled as he flew to one side under the weight 
of the blow. The Boy raced from the cottage 
in a white rage, shouting something inarti¬ 
culate. He ran toward the brigands with only 
a forked branch, a simple device for frying 
mushrooms, in his hand 

It is easy enough to imagine what would 
have happened to the Boy had not a furious 
beast howling with rage thrown itself at the 
Varangian that very moment. 

The giant was absolutely helpless. He rolled 
about on the ground, trying to toss off the 
small furry creature. The Boy used this oppor¬ 
tunity to help the Old Man to his feet. 

"Go to the grove," he said. "They won't 
dare follow you into the forbidden grove." 

The Old Man took off. The Boy was knocked 
to the ground. The Varangians began to 
mob him. He heard only their heavy breath¬ 
ing, the moans of the defeated, and the howl¬ 
ing of the Dog. They could easily have hacked 



the Dog's skull open with their swords, but 
they preferred to save themselves by taking to 
their boat. The battered, half-dead canine 
remained on the shore. Three corpses lay at 
its feet. 

The Old Man had already made it to the 
illustrious grove when he heard heavy foot¬ 
steps behind him. A Varangian armed with a 
sword was hot on his trail. Since he saw there 
was no way out, he stopped and turned to 
face his enemy... 

But he was not alone. There were two 
people hiding in the bushes. They had come 
from the city before sunrise to watch the 
exotic spectacle: the landing of the Varan¬ 
gians, who, to tell the truth, the day before 
had been not Varangians but Teutonic 
knights. Father and daughter stood next to 
their car with its defensive shield, invisible 
to all bystanders. 

The Teutonic knight-turned-Varangian was 
only ten paces from the Old Man. The little 
girl grabbed her father's hand. 

"Calm down," said her father. "You know 
they're not real." 

But the little girl suddenly burst into tears. 
The Old Man was so helpless, and his eyes 
were wide with fear. His breathing was shal¬ 
low and rapid as if he were exhausted... 

The Old Man lay in the grass. He was not 
dead, although he was completely motion¬ 
less. The automobile slowly pulled out onto 
the road. The father was frowning, but 
the little girl on the back seat was smiling 
guilelessly. 
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"We've got to do something about your 
failing marks in history," said her father. 
"What will we tell your teacher? You don't 
know a thing about the lives of ancient peo¬ 
ples." 

It was all over. The brigands who remained 
alive raised the tattered sail and made their 
ignominious way back to the far shore. 

The Boy was sitting on the mound of 
earth that surrounded their cottage. Having 
barked its fill, the Dog turned away from the 
shore suspiciously and headed for the Boy 
with the tired stride of a victor. Its face was 
smeared with something red-not blood, to 
tell the truth. 

The Boy patted the Dog. 

"If it hadn't been for you," he said, "those 
wild men would have hacked us to bits. 
You're wonderful. Such a brave, loyal crea¬ 
ture. You probably didn't know robots 
can't harm living things, did you? " 

Life was back on its normal course by 
sunset. The Boy was walking with a cane, be¬ 
cause his leg had gotten maimed in the fray. 
The Old Man was sleeping as usual -not on 
the grass but on the stove. It seemed every¬ 
thing bad was behind them. 

But two days later, a long silverish auto¬ 
mobile pulled up next to the cottage The 
man in the blue coveralls who stepped out 
didn't look a bit like a tourist. His face was 
worn with care and his gaze was piercing. The 
Old Man appeared on the threshold, but that 
did not make the slightest impression on the 
visitor. The man asked his name, but the Old 



Man got too confused to answer. Examining 
the Old Man carefully from head to toe, the 
man in blue asked several short questions. 
This thoroughly addled the Old Man's wits, 
and he began to stutter. 

Without asking permission, the stranger 
entered the house. The Dog growled menac¬ 
ingly. 

"It's a Dog," explained the Boy. 

"I can see that. Where did it come from?" 
asked the man in blue. 

"It just turned up here one day," replied 
the Boy. 

"It's a fine dog," said the man. He turned 
and left the cottage, allotting the Boy a pas¬ 
sing glance as he went. They heard the sound 
of a motor as their guest drove away. 

"Who was that?" asked the Old Man. 

The Boy sighed, but didn't answer. 

The automobile returned some two hours 
later. The man in blue stopped about a hund¬ 
red meters from the cottage this time. Two 
people got out; a comely old man with a 
long white beard and a boy in a white shirt. 

The man drove off, leaving these two be¬ 
hind. 

The old Boy walked out of the cottage, 
leaning on his cane, the Old Man supporting 
him. on the left. 

"Hello,” said the newcomers. "It's too 
bad, but the inspector decided that after 
day before yesterday's events, the personnel 
at this site should be changed. The inspector 
said this is a very important tourist site." 

"When?" asked the Boy. 
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"Now if you like. The inspector said a big 
excursion is on its way. So you can leave right 
now. You are supposed to report to center 
thirty-seven on the double." 

"Wow!" the Boy called his Dog with a 
whistle. 

The Dog ran up to him. 

"Let's go. We're not needed here any lon¬ 
ger." 

"Hey, no, no!" interrupted the new Boy. 
"The Dog stays with us. The inspector said it 
fits into the life of ancient peoples well. Don't 
worry," added the new Boy. "We'll look af¬ 
ter it." 

"OK," said the old Boy. "Since the inspec¬ 
tor said to leave the pooch, that's what we'll 
do." 

The Dog stared at the Boy, trying to com¬ 
prehend what was the matter. 

"Let's go," the Boy said to the Old Man, 
and they headed for the road. 

"Wait a minute! Where do you think you're 
going?!" came shouts from behind. The Boy 
heard the Dog panting as it raced after him. 

"No, no! No you don't!" he said, turning 
around. "You should be ashamed. Such a 
smart Dog, such a good Dog. And now you're 
being so silly. After all, you and I agreed that 
you would stay here. You heard what the 
inspector said, didn't you Dog?" 

The Dog just looked at him. 

"Don't you see? You have to stay with 
them. Go on back. They'll be your masters 
now." 

It seemed the Dog agreed with him, but as 
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soon as the Boy moved, the Dog started to 
follow. 

"What can I do?" the Boy wailed. "I can't 
chase it away. Go on! Shoo, Shoo!" he shout¬ 
ed. "If you won't go away, then take this!" 

He struck the Dog with his cane, and cowed, 
it ran a few paces away, its tail tucked. 

The new residents of the cottage walked 
up to the Boy, and the new Old Man said 
sternly: 

"Article One of the Criminal Code. You 
raised your hand against a living creature." 

The Boy didn't even try to resist. He pul¬ 
led the small metal cylinder from his chest 
himself and collapsed into the grass with a 
strange hiss. 

"Here, pooch! Here, doggie!" crooned the 
new Boy. But the Dog didn't pay the slight¬ 
est bit of attention to him. After reflecting 
for a moment, the Dog turned away and head¬ 
ed slowly for the forbidden grove. 



ASKOLD YAKUBOVSKY 
MEPHISTO 


It was the Giant Squid again. No doubt 
about it!.. 

He crumpled the newspaper and tossed 
it into the water. It floated along like a toy 
boat, then disappeared quite suddenly: the 
sea formed a tiny whirlpool that sucked the 
paper in. 

Now it would sink to the bottom and lie 
there indefinitely, spreading its white infor¬ 
mative wings: the Giant Sea and the Giant 
Squid... 

The sea... Its rumble could be heard all 
around. It spread over the glittering pebbles 
and got stuck between the facets of the rocks, 
Qreaking into a multitude of smaller rumbles, 
^he latter raced leaping and rolling over the 
brownish wisps of pigeon nests and lizards cov- 



ered with green veins. 

An attentive listener could tell that the 
rumble had two phases, both of which were 
slow and monotonous: the bronze pendulum 
of Time was swinging in wide arcs. 

The rumble was lulling, seemingly repeat¬ 
ing constantly: "Go to sleep, sleep, sleep... 
You are calm and peaceful now..." 

...Sunbeams glided across the surface with 
a ringing sound. The pendulum swung freely 
and unhurriedly, while the prismatic waves 
rushed to the shore (seaweed drifted toward 
rocks which resembled sparkling purple dots). 
The motion reversed itself, and the pendulum 
swung back, baring a white rock in the 
depths of the sea. 

The newspapermen... Why had they called? 
Hadn't they ever seen a wrecked schooner with 
the crew members drowned in their cabins? 

Or perhaps they had guessed... No, that 
was impossible. 

"Is this the work of the Giant Squid?" they 
asked. One look at the smashed rigging and 
skewed side was enough to make it perfectly 
obvious that the squid was to blame for the 
broken rigging and capsized schooner. 

The Giant Squid had probably stretched 
out its tentacles, grabbed the masts, and top¬ 
pled the schooner in a heartbeat. 

...The bench was warm and welcoming 
in the midday sun, but still, the waters could 
not take the edge off the heat. Cold and heat 
were the two extremes man struggled against 
all his life, the golden mean being achieved 
only in old age. It was called wisdom, but 
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perhaps it was only failing strength. 

A magnificent view of the green bay and 
a piece of the sea bitten off by the jaws of 
the shores. The blue shadows of butter¬ 
flies, round as the sun. They were really 
nothing more than shadows of the sun fol¬ 
lowing the butterflies while faint mirages 
drifted across a hot stone wall. Atop the wall, 
a cat was dozing, faint whistling sound com¬ 
ing from its nostrils. From time to time, the 
teline pricked up its ears, raised its head, 
and narrowed its cool, vigilant eyes in the 
scorching daylight. 

"I'll come at midnight. Mephisto." 

"Listen here. You cats have the gift of 
prophesy, after all. Since you're nocturnal, 
you see and know everything. So tell me 
what's going to happen. Is he really going to 
come? How will I be able to see him at night? 
Oh well, there'll be a full moon, so perhaps 
I'll see him at last. That is if the telegram isn't 
lUst a jumble of electric charges from the 
deep sea lost in the cable. The question was, 
where did the thirst for knowledge end and 
the dream of omnipotence begin. And here 
came some delicious iced tea brought by old 
Henry whose legs would hardly bend at the 
^nees. Thank you, old boy, thanks a lot. Do 
you believe in fate? They showed me the 
'^'^aryanne, you know. She used to be such 
a hardworking schooner, transporting cargoes 
^o Papua New Guinea, then gathering sea 
cucumbers at the Great Barrier Reef." 

From there, the Australian coast could be 
■^een. 
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The schooner remained capsized in shallow 
waters. That meant the Great Squid was 
somewhere close by. 

Exactly his style: at night when the crew 
was asleep, the man on watch screaming at 
the sight of the enormous luminescent body 
of the Great Squid. The poor man grabbed 
the mast and hung on for dear life, like so 
much violently animated cargo. 

Always the same: night and small schoon¬ 
ers... Or an occasional yacht. 

This chain of night-time attacks had 
girdled the globe until it finally reached this 
precise spot. And all the newspapermen were 
shouting: "Hear this, hear this!!! The Giant 
Squid Has Appeared!!!" 

So what was I supposed to do about it? 
There were 1115 new species of abyssal fauna- 
and that was the most important point in the 
final analysis. 

The library ... silence, and the smells of 
musty leather and many hands. 

The dampness of the sea permeated every 
corner. The papers and all the books looked 
swollen and rippled from that salty wet¬ 
ness. 

Ah, there—Milton... "Better to reign in 
Hell than serve in Heaven!" That line so in¬ 
finitely full of evil pride might as well be 
Mephisto's. By the way, was there any limit 
to how big an architeuthis could be? Were 
there any limits at all, or was the only mea¬ 
sure the limitless depth of the ocean? This 
could also be compared to greed for knowl¬ 
edge: the more you knew, the more aggressive 
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and pitiless you became... Couldn't it? 

A certain condition was always put forth 
by the Evil One, and it was that you must 
pay for whatever knowledge you received. 
And they both paid for it, didn't they? He 
with his pain, and Joe with his torments. 

Or was it revenge? And if so, why such a 
long wait when he had been ready for ages? 

...The sunbeams pierced the stained-glass 
window made so many centuries ago. The 
shafts of light enlivened the room with a 
motley blend of fishy colors resembling 
parrots concealed in the sharp bends of coral. 
Here is a list of the yachts and schooners 
wrecked this year alone. 

The Indian Ocean; the Sa^a, Shipshear, 

the Dare-Devil, and the Cuttlefish. 

The Pacific Ocean: the Gemini, the Pearl, 
the Hindu, the Fleur, and the Meripose. 

The Atlantic Ocean: the Mogul, the Arthur, 
the Davy Crocket, the Piggy, and the Avenger. 

...Crumpled by the hands of time, the 
heaps of yellow paper were hundreds, or rath¬ 
er thousands, of telegrams, and they re¬ 
presented all that was known of the life of 
Mephisto. How thoughts, knowledge, and 
action could be combined. A stroke of luck 
that little Joe used to be an army telegraph 
operator. And then the trouble came like 
d blow or a burn: it was a sarcoma. Soon the 
boy was a walking skeleton with an enormous 
frame, enormous hands and feet, and a tiny 
withered head. He said this was better than 
death. 

Mephisto was such an expert with the te- 



legraph key: here was his first message that 
had almost turned to dust. Dashes and dots, 
dots and dashes, and following, a transla¬ 
tion of this gibberish. 

"...I am weak, father, and I can barely 
move. I am still under the influence of your 
drug. I sat in a cave, and all night, someone 
was looking at me with burning, phospho¬ 
rescent eyes so luminous that some strange 
sinister contours stood out. I'm afraid. 
Mephisto." (That was supposed to be his 
pseudonym. He had chosen it himself.) 

There was a postscript scrawled in pencil. 
"The adaptation process has begun." 

I am afraid, my son but my fear was born 
only recently. Here is a whole long chain of 
telegrams, and every link is forged of fear. 

July 6: "...I am so small and feeble. What 
have I done to the creature with the burning 
eyes?" 

July 7: "...It turns out that the creature 
was an image reflected in a mirror that has 
been put here for self-observation. This body 
is foreign to me, and it fills me with constant 
horror. This body has squashed me. I can't 
move in it. I am entrapped in it, squeezed 
into it. It is absolutely alien to me and can 
never be anything else. I am choking and 
smothering inside it..." 

July 8: "...It's all right, father. Don't wor¬ 
ry, please, don't worry. It was my choice, i'll 
get used to it. What a world I find around me. 
At night, all is black and burning, while 
during the day it is full of light and motion." 

July 10: "...Fish, fish, fish. They are all 



after me. They spy on me and follow me in 
order to swallow me. To gobble me up. It's 
hard for me to be here still. I'm too feeble 
and sluggish." 

July 21: "...Today is a good day for me. I 
feel fine, more or less, and the effect of the 
light playing on the intertwined corals is 
wonderful. I'm going for a walk." 

August 18; "...I had a close call today. I 
barely escaped. I can still see those disgust¬ 
ing greedy mugs, their long luminous teeth 
bared at me and their angry round eyes. Take 
me back I'm terrified." 

August 19: "...Take me back, father." 

He was recalling his former self; scientific 
success had parched him, and he had be¬ 
come objective, logical, and unyielding in his 
dealings with others and himself. 

Awareness had withered his heart, leaving 
behind only his ever-questing mind. 

That day was etched in his memory. He 
was sitting on the stone at the spot where 
the thick cable was lowered into the sea, 
wondering how to conceal it. Waves were 
splashing and bubbling over the rocks when 
suddenly, he saw Mephisto. He cried out, 
"How dare you!?" 

Mephisto was crawling towards him, 
stretching out his arms and staring at him 
with bulging black eyes that were rotating in 
different directions from sheer anxiety. 
Large stitches along the scar girdled its head. 

The long sticky body that hosted Joe's 
soul and brain aroused nothing but fear and 
disgust in him. He backed away, stepping 



gingerly until he stumbled over a rock and 
almost fell... Then he was filled with wrath 
towards that violet monster. 

August 20: "...I think I understand you, 
father, and it grieves me terribly. I never un¬ 
derstood you before and was proud of you. 
I will not bother you for a long, long time..." 

Then came the first lengthy silence. 

September 20: "...I was sick and could not 
eat for two weeks. Fasting was good for me. 
It helped me restore my strength. I don't go 
out at all. I can tell by the play of light in 
the water when night changes to day. During 
the day, the water is greenish, but it turns 
darker as the evening draws to a close, going 
through the whole range of green, blue, and 
purple, finally turning to black." 

September 21; "...Henry put down a big 
delicious trout on a string for me. I could see 
his kindly face bent over the water. I des¬ 
perately wanted to come up to the surface. 
I took the fish back to my place and ate the 
entire thing. I am getting quite accustomed to 
eating raw food but I still think automati¬ 
cally, 'Why isn't it fried?' I was full and went 
to sleep after the meal (now I sleep with plea¬ 
sure and much more than I used to, but this 
sleep is more like drowsiness). Suddenly, 
some suspicious movement of the water 
touched me. I saw some eels. They stared at me, 
their fins stirring. I wanted to jump to my feet 
and run away, but I restrained myself. Those 
eels were thick and slimy with large teeth like 
a dog's. Moreover, they absolutely reeked. All 
night long, I dreamt about them." 
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September 22: "...I no longer have earthly 
dreams. I suppose my brain is utterly exhaust¬ 
ed from this period of adaptation to an alien 
world, and it can only operate on the basis 
of short-term memories. Remember, I love 
you." 

What did he see in that man then? Not 
only a father, but also his pride. "Father, if 
everything is successful, I will become your 
eyes in the sea." That is what he used to say 
to convince himself that it would be better to 
live such a life than die outright. 

There was no indication that the operation 
would be a success: I had no way of know¬ 
ing then that sea water and food act to pre¬ 
vent the rejection of transplanted tissues. 

September 25: "...1 know you hated moth¬ 
er. Her demanding female essence clashed 
with your desire for knowledge I was de¬ 
pressed, so I regaled in memories of her. I 
tried to picture myself as a little boy, wearing 
shorts and playing with a hoop and a dog. 
That was hard to do, because some little 
jellyfish stole over to me (you ignored their 
existence in our waters). They stung me fierce¬ 
ly. At last, I could see my mother's face 
drifting past, but it was tinted green." 

September 30: "...I've invented a defense 
against fish. Yesterday I found some sea 
anemones that were like the carnations in 
our garden. I put them on the rocks near 
the entrance to my cave and took the two 
biggest ones in my hands. This morning the 
"'els appeared again, and I thrust the sea 
anemones into their eyes. They recoiled and 
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were gone. Life is bearable after all." 

April 11: "...One of my observations: 
here, everybody eats everyone else. The smal¬ 
lest creatures are eaten by those who are 
bigger than they are—like the little crabs 
and fish-which in turn are eaten by bigger 
animals. And at last, the big animals are 
eaten by the enormous ones. Those with 
big mouths and sharp teeth get the food." 

April 18: "I saw a whale shark that eats 
little crabs and plankton. We met face to face, 
but I wasn't frightened. Large creatures with 
small mouths do not command respect here." 

Poor boy! He was still able to joke. I 
used to prepare his catch every day—he put 
everything he caught into a wire sack attached 
to a buoy. 

May 29: "Will you please send me some 
color tables. Otherwise I might make mis¬ 
takes in describing the paltry creatures living 
in the ocean's depths. Today at noon, some¬ 
body put down a string with a macke¬ 
rel attached. I thought it was for me and 
swallowed it whole. At that very moment, 
someone tugged and a big hook got stuck in 
my mouth. I had been caught. It hurt. I 
fought back as hard as I could, catching hold 
of anything around, but nevertheless, I was 
being pulled out of the water. Finally, I real¬ 
ized what I had to do. I tangled the fishing- 
line in the rocks and pulled out the hook 
with a piece of my own flesh. Blood is still 
streaming from that wound. When I noticed 
it, at first I felt something very unnatural. 

I wanted to eat myself up. Fishermen are 
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to blame for this. I will get revenge on them. 
Mephisto." 

May 30: "...I lay in my cave the whole day 
long, brooding over life. I decided in the end 
that I had to become strong and cunning The 
strongest and most cunning eat as much of 
the best food as they want, and they sleep 
in comfortable caves. I will have to get used 
to that. I will have to accept the rules of the 
game as it is played here." 

July 1: "...I have caught a scorpaena, as 
you requested, but it pricked me and nearly 
cost me my life. Do you feel no pity for 
me, father? Or perhaps you would like to 
get rid of me... Tell me, during the opera¬ 
tion, did my old body lie beside me? What 
did you do with it? Sometimes I feel it is 
somewhere near and that I might see it some¬ 
day." 

July 7: "Today, unbearable visions burn 
in my head, and words are ringing like brass. 
Words I will never be able to say." 

July 17: "I was nearly eaten yesterday. I 
managed to escape and fell terrified onto the 
rocks. Something flashed over me with its 
jaws wide open. It wasn't a shark but some¬ 
thing the likes of which you'll never see. 
Order a container for an octopus. Ha, ha! " 

July 18: "...I'm so lonely, father. Take me 
back and keep me in some vat of sea water 
up there where you are. I'm so miserable and 
unhappy." 

"...I'm so strong. Early this morning, I 
swam, getting up some speed. I pierced the 
layers of water and rushed to the surface. 
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still accelerating. Mackerels flashed by, stretch¬ 
ing like silver ribbons. I was tossed out of 
the water, rushing into your stifling world, 
and then I fell back into the sea. 

"Splashes of water washed my body. I felt 
inexplicably happy, but it didn't last long. I 
returned to my cave brooding over every¬ 
thing, and felt unhappy again... 

"I caught a mackerel and ate it. It tasted 
good, but crabs are much more delicious. On¬ 
ly oysters taste better than crabs. I go hunt¬ 
ing for them like this: I pick up a stone and 
then crawl over to the oyster stealthily and 
put it between the open halves. Then I tear 
off bit after bit of the flesh and eat, looking 
around for danger all the while." 

Who could have known then that fifteen 
years later, newspaper reporters would be 
calling him the Giant Squid? The reporters 
were the people I was really afraid of then, 
but now I have nothing but contempt for 
them. 


"...Today, I went down to a depth of one 
kilometer. It was difficult and terrifying. The 
darkness is so thick here you can't even 
imagine it. But this darkness is illuminated 
by a thousand lights, reminding me of a city 
at night. Then I saw a sperm whale emerg¬ 
ing from the very depths. A giant squid bit 
him. The squid was like a stirring halo around 
the blunt-nosed face of the whale. This ter¬ 
rifying yet beautiful couple seemed to be 
surrounded by, or rather plastered with 
something glittering and bubbling. This sub- 
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stance made the outlines of their contours 
show up better. I hoped the squid would win. 

"I went down to the bottom and spent 
quite a long time there. There were only a few 
starfish and a couple of sea cucumbers around, 
i waited for so long, I finally happened to see 
a flat scaley lizard walking along the bottom, 
moving its head slowly and with great effort. 
Its legs were thicker than its body. Despite 
the total darkness, I could see its slow move¬ 
ments perfectly and observe how it was 
plucking the deep sea plants and chewing them 
unhurriedly. It had a red eye on the back 
of its head. I realized I was able to see it 
because of my infrared vision. The lizard did 
not notice me though it passed rather close 
to me. Try to hint to Barton that his photos 
of the deep sea are quite true to life.” (I 
did, but Barton didn't believe me. Later, his 
yacht—which I envied so much-disappeared 
without a trace.) 

"...I grabbed the white-flanked dol¬ 
phin. He tore himself from my grasp and let 
out a series of varied sounds. The rest of the 
school hid. I also noticed that at first, the 
"one of his cries was different. The school was 
dimming towards him, but then, when I 
extended all my arms to their full length, 
ne spoke in a different voice, and the school 
left. He had warned them. Since establishing 
whether or not dolphins can speak was a 
matter of indifference to me, I cracked his 
xull and ate my fill. When I was sated, I 
vent back to my cave and pondered on the 
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life of dolphins for a long time. They will 
accomplish a lot. They are intelligent and 
have a language and social structure of their 
own. It seems the dolphins are the future 
rulers of the seas." 

"...No, the strong rule the seas, and dol¬ 
phins are weak. The seas are ruled by the 
krakens* I catch sight of one once in a while, 
and I'm always terrified. I rush away with all 
my might, then I hide in my cave for hours 
on end. 

"...Sometimes I see people. They are prac¬ 
tically motionless. Only their hair waves 
gently with the tide. They descend slowly and 
are so similar to you, father, that it scares 
me, so I run away. I realized I am afraid to 
become as motionless as they. But I find them 
curious, so I observe them from my hiding 
place. They swim motionlessly and myster¬ 
iously. But it seems to me they will chase af¬ 
ter me and seize me. They will do something 
painful to me, and I don’t like pain. 

"What do I like? I like to eat a lot. I like 
to grab other animals and kill them." 

"What don't I like? When something else 
wants to eat me. I don't like people, and I 
don't like spring water beating up through 
the stones. The abstract knowledge which 
attracted me before has been replaced by 
thoughts of how to defend myself and fill 
my belly. 

"...I saw some strange fish—black and large- 

*A mythical Scandinavian sea monster. 
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headed with tiny jagged teeth poking from 
their mouths. The fish flashed by, dark blue, 
i caught some. All of my being shouted that 
1 shouldn't eat them. But my brain said I 
could only be sure my instinct was correct 
if I tried them. 

“I had caught eight of the fish. I gave you 
six and gobbled down the other two. And 
now I'm so sorry I ate them. I'm burning 
inside. Soon 1 will die and be motionless. 
Help me, father!" 

(There followed dull, gloomy words of 
pain.) 

"...I survived. You never help me in any 
way. I can rely only on myself. Everyone else 
is my enemy. I thought all day and night in 
my cave about might. Of what does it consist? 
Strength, teeth, or flippers? I am more in¬ 
telligent than a crab, a fish, or an octopus. I 
have a human brain, and it is powerful." 

"I have decided there is no reason to trust 
you, father." 

"Today, I saw a huge kraken. It swam by 
unhurriedly and stretched out almost end¬ 
lessly. What glistening eyes it had, what 
mighty claws, what long and thick arms! 
It was monstrously wonderful. How mar¬ 
velous to be so enormous. 

"...I dived to the bottom because you 
asked me to. (descended long and slowly, work¬ 
ing my arms and siphon, kilometer after ki¬ 
lometer. Shrimp squirted phosphorescent juice 
at me. 

"Down and down I went, heading for the 
bottom. Flames flashed right in my eyes. The 
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fireworks began. It got harder and harder to 
breathe. My arms grew weak, and my body 
was being crushed by the enormous pressure. 
At times, it seemed that a huge toothless fish 
was chewing on me. 

"Everything in me cried, 'Go back! You 
will surely perish!' But my mind told me to 
hold out for a while longer—that I would 
probably discover something new which 
would be useful in the future. Finally I reached 
the sea bed. It was lifeless and practically 
motionless. Only something that resembled 
a large blanket was wiggling. The creature was 
flat and black with faint flickers of green 
light. 

"A sense of poisonous penetrating might 
flowed from this pseudo blanket. 

"Next to it lay a strange nine-pointed 
star. I grabbed it and headed for the surface. 
The black creature chased me, fluttering as it 
went. 

"I raced upward and soon reached the sur¬ 
face. I lay there bereft of strength for a long 
time, the rhythmic waves rolling over me. 
Nothing attacked me. 

"After I had rested. I came swimming to 
you. And here is my question: is it worth 
risking my life over some inedible garbage?" 

"...Today, the thoughts that come to me 
are cold as underwater springs. I am silent 
about them. Lost in my reflections, I forgot 
to block off the entrance to my cave, and 
three eels came swimming in. I smashed 
their heads in and ate them." 
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Two years later: "...I am searching for a 
new cave. I can sleep anywhere I want, for 
all the creatures around these parts are af¬ 
raid of me. But why take the unnecessary 
risk? There's always some idiot whose mouth 
is bigger than his brain. It's more comforta¬ 
ble and secure in a cave. I eat almost every¬ 
thing and spend most of my time thinking 
about food. I ate the fish you needed on the 
way. You'll have to wait until I catch some 
more. They didn't taste very good, I must 
admit. By the way, why don't you ever go 
swimming? I see a lot of people on the shore 
bathing, but never you." 

"...Today I found a suitable cave. There 
were a bunch of octopi living in it. They were 
quite opposed to the idea of leaving: they 
bloated their heads with water and stared at 
me. I caught a cod and showed it to them. In 
this manner, I tricked them into coming out 
and tore them to bits." 

"...I found a suitable rock and brought 
it to use as a door for my cave. You're inter 
ested in loggerhead turtles. So I'll tell you. 
They don't taste very good but you can eat 
them if you have to. Today, some fool low¬ 
ered me some live bait. On one hook were 
two little fish-a tiny tuna and a baby flying 
fish. I was absolutely furious, so I swam up 
the surface, grabbed the side of the boat and 
capsized it. Now that hapless fisherman is 
lying calmly beside me. I put a stone on top 
of him to keep the tide from carrying him 
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away. What should I do with him now? Eat 
him?” 


"...How dare you give me orders! I ate him 
for spite even though he was tough and didn't 
taste good at all. I almost choked on the but¬ 
tons, but as you can see, I had my own way 
in the end. Perhaps you could put on a div¬ 
ing mask and come have a look at me. I'm 
waiting. Mephisto." 

Three more years passed: 

"...I am enormous and merciless. Moreover, 
Tm smarter than everyone else here. You 
cannot imagine what idiots I find around here! 
An example; four giant squids attacked a 
sperm whale. The first one latched onto the 
head, and the other three started fighting over 
the whale they hadn't killed yet. The whale 
leapt out of the water, ate his attacker, then 
turned to the three that were fighting. Again 
one attacked the whale and the other two 
kept on fighting among themselves. Pieces of 
their tentacles went flying everywhere, the 
idiots! Don't worry—I don't eat people. I feed 
on dolphins and baby sperm whales." 

"...You want to make a deal with me: I'll 
catch new species of fish for you, and you'll 
feed me. Forget it! I'm nobody's fool. You 
need me now. But who can guarantee what 
will happen in the future?! You envy me my 
intellect and strength, and you want to poison 
me. I don't trust you or anyone else. I'm a lon¬ 
er. Strength lies in solitude. 
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"...Yesterday I killed my first adult sperm 
whale. I waited for a giant squid to latch onto 
that mountain of meat, then I sneaked up on 
it and cracked its skull. Then the giant squid 
attacked me, and I had to kill it, too." 

"...I'm the biggest and strongest creature 
in these waters. I fear no one. Now I'll try my 
strength against something more challenging- 
people. Yesterday I caught sight of a yacht. 

I made the necessary calculations, seized it 
by the right side, tugged with all my might, 
and capsized it. After that, I lay on the ocean 
bed and watched the sharks make short work 
of the crew. Twenty or so came swimming up, 
darting about with their long shadows. I rest¬ 
ed on the underwater cliff and watched what 
was happening. I was enormous, absolutely 
remarkable, and utterly pitiless. Next time. 
I'll try to capsize a steamship." 

"...I did just as well with the steamship. 
It's name was St. Anne. I know that I will 
continue to grow for many, many years. Now 
I know that I am a kraken myself. 1 will 
grow strong. I am already intelligent. I am 
cold reason in the depths of the ocean. I will 
rule over my cold, enormous kingdom. I will 
live forever and spread fear in my wake. I will 
be indifferent to those who submit to my rule 
and merciless with my enemies. I will fill 
everyone with horror, ruling over the oceans 
by right of my superior intelligence, my 
physical strength, and my raw cunning. 
Eating is good, but filling others with terror 
is even better." 
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"...I met an octopus—a huge one that 
weighed about two tons. When it saw me, it 
paled and played dead. I let it be. After all, I 
must teach them to be submissive! I swam by 
a boat full of fishermen. When I saw their 
faces turn green and their eyes go wide with 
fright, I graciously left them alive.” 

"...Today I saw a kraken of endless length 
and might. It was a stupid creature to be sure. 
I say 'was', because this scum is no more. I 
crunched its skull in two. Now I am sitting 
on the cliff in its place and growing bigger and 
bigger." 

"...I am terror itself, the horror of the seas. 
When I rise to the surface, the entire ocean is 
filled with alarm. Everything living hides from 
me. Even you, human beings, have averted 
your heads in the face of my might." 

"I am retreating into my own kingdom, in 
solitude and total silence. Farewell, you two- 
legged nonentity who was once my father. 
Mephisto." 

...The sunset ended in a band of gold. The 
water in the bay was filled with plankton that 
glowed in the dark. The cable extended from 
the surface shimmering with phosphorus into 
the black depths. This cable had revealed 
countless secrets of those deep waters—per¬ 
haps all but the most important one—Me¬ 
phisto himself. 

He was probably enormous by now. No 
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one had any idea what size a giant squid 
would be at that age. 

It could be said that Mephisto was the ego¬ 
ism of the father let loose in the depths of 
the ocean. No—he was the egoism of science. 

Mephisto was his greedy eyes open in that 
sea, his searching arms reaching out to the 
remotest corners of the ocean's depths. Next 
would come the mild-mannered Joe, bifurcated 
in death—lying simultaneously under a little 
mound in the garden and in the body of this 
enormous squid. "The Giant Squid, and I am 
his father. That's crazy! It's the same as 
seeing your son as a rocket, a car, a ship, 
or a flash of lightning." 

"Coffee, Henry!" 

And there it was, hot and aromatic. Coffee! 
The pleasant smell of happiness with the bite 
of sadness, the fragrance of flowers with the 
bitterness of wilting leaves. 

"I'm on my way, Mephisto." 

...What damp paths with leaves gentfy 
brushing my cheeks like cold wet palms. 
Touching me like cold hands sucking streams 
of water to the depths of the sea. Lying 
calmly on the sands at the bottom, on the 
soft golden sands. And a staircase with hand¬ 
rails unnecessary to anyone accustomed to 
these paths. 

The moon lights up everything all around. 
Did I imagine that Mephisto would turn into 
a monster? 

Could Sir Rutherford have ever conceived 
of the hydrogen bomb? 

...The black water churned as it reflected 
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the moon. An oily gleam appeared on the sur¬ 
face. The sea still held countless secrets—so 
many it was impossible to discover them all. 

And all those secrets were permeated with 
expectation and terror. His hands were trembl¬ 
ing and his heart pounding. Everything all 
around was quaking. Farewell, Henry. The 
coffee was fine. 

Farewell, my riches and enormous freedom, 
a gift from him. Thank you for all that, fath¬ 
er! You were kind and a good trader. 

"Mephisto, I'm waiti-i-ing!" 

The sound penetrated the surface of the 
water, was reflected for a moment, then sunk 
to the depths. The sea was silent. The stoop¬ 
shouldered old man gazed into the water. 
He started to think nothing was going to hap¬ 
pen, that nothing was out there. He began to 
yawn from tension and was sure the next 
day would be warm. Therefore, he didn't 
notice the change at once, and when he did, 
he froze, pressing his hand to his chest, to 
his pounding heart. 

The water was silent as yet, but the face 
of the moon reflected in the water was shat¬ 
tered by what was going on beneath the sur¬ 
face. The slippery flickers of moonlight were 
scattered by some almost imperceptible mo¬ 
tion. 

The motion of the flickers grew more rap¬ 
id. Flying fish the color of bronze whizzed 
by, and the white comma of a fishing boat 
disappeared. 

Suddenly the sea rose up, boiling furiously. 
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and the foam went flying. Tentacles flashed 
by as they rolled to the shore. They writhed 
and spread out, numberless as trees in a forest. 

The tentacles landed on pine trees and 
clung to them. The trunks cracked and snap¬ 
ped. Stones thundered and rolled. The oncom¬ 
ing stream of water rumbled past. From 
the darkness emerged the body of the squid- 
enormous and black like a ship long-sunk. 
Mephisto had come. 

His eyes, like huge round wheels, flashed 
with phosphorus, and Mephisto sank back into 
the water. His body had disappeared, but his 
furious eyes continued to gleam in the dark¬ 
ness. The tentacles which had fallen onto the 
shore slipped slowly back into the water. 

The old man stood rooted to the spot, 
pressing both hands to his chest which had 
been pierced by something sharp. The pain 
kept him from breathing. He could not move 
at all, even when a huge tentacle, thicker 
than a pine trunk, slipped by. The suckers 
grabbed stones, boards, and boats—what¬ 
ever fell in their path—on the way. And a 
sucker grabbed Mephisto's father as if he were 
just another little stone. Eyes still flashing, 
spreading ripples all around, Mephisto returned 
to deeper waters. 

...On the shore flickered flames and tiny 
human shadows. Their faint groans of agony 
carried over the water. 



VLADIMIR KANTOR 


THE TOY-PISTOL 


"All the animals here are invisible except 
for the damned birds—bloody little canaries— 
the Devil take them all!" 

A tallish fellow with a thin dark face glanced 
around with malice in his eyes then spit 
into the grass as far from his outstretched legs 
as possible. A blade of grass trembled. A chub¬ 
by fellow with pale round cheeks sitting not 
far away turned his head in disgust but tried 
to act as if he hadn't noticed. He was timid 
and didn't want to get into an argument, 
especially since the other's shoulders were 
considerably broader than his. 

It was hot. The sunbeams shone through 
the leaves, and bright spots of light played 
on the grass. It smelled of warm earth. Steam 
rose from the small puddles which were the 
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only trace of the rain which had fallen 
the day before. 

The chubby fellow was mournful and ter¬ 
rified at the same time. His position seemed 
hopeless. He had never gotten himself into 
such a mess before—he had never been forced 
into such alterations in his whole life. And 
he hadn't thought for a minute that such a 
thing was even possible on their well-traveled 
space route. But happen it had, and all be¬ 
cause of a minor breakdown. He was hurrying 
home after a business trip that had dragged 
on beyond all expectations, having already 
bought presents for his wife and four-year-old 
son. While flying along in joyous anticipation 
of their meeting, he had been forced to land 
on a totally unfamiliar wooded planet... 

Actually, it was not the planet which was 
the problem. He rather liked it, and the air 
was suitable for breathing. The forest was so 
wonderful that after he had finished re¬ 
pairing the star drive, he stepped out to 
stretch his legs and gulp down the fresh air. 
And there, on the distant edge of the forest, 
he had caught sight of a strange rocket ship 
he hadn't noticed earlier, since he was in such 
a rush to repair the drive. From the rocket 
ship, an uncleaned road had been cut into the 
forest. It was so messy it looked as if the trees 
had only recently been felled. He walked over 
to the road and then... And then he broke into 
a run. He raced farther and farther into the 
forest to get as far away from the edge as he 
could, because that was the most dangerous 
place. On his way, he had met up with the 



tallish fellow in the spacesuit. He had dragged 
his new-found companion along by the arm and 
urged him on. Now, they had been lost in the 
forest for almost twenty-four hours. It was 
sheer luck that he had run into the tall fellow. 

The tall fellow took a final drag on his 
cigarette and flicked it away. He was unshaven 
and untidy. His spacesuit was ripped at the 
chest, and the silverish insulation that lined 
it was poking out. His legs were covered 
with dried swamp mud from his big boots 
with thick rippled soles and right up to his 
knees. Moreover, he made no attempt to 
scrape it off. He sat with his legs stretched 
out, his back resting against a tree trunk, a 
carbine propped on his lap. 

"Think hard," said the tall fellow. "If 
we don't find a way to get our asses out of 
here, it's all over for us. You got that?" 

A pine cone fell. They both looked up at 
the same time. A tiny pink bird was hopping 
from branch to branch. It pecked at the bark 
and seemed to be examining them. The tall 
one raised his gun. 

"I'm going to shoot that little bastard!" 

"Why?" timidly inquired the heavy-set 
fellow. 

"Why? Do you think it's flown here just 
by chance? Our fine feathered friend is a 
snitch—that's what! Here, you can shoot 
it if you want to." 

"No, thanks," the other rushed to reply, 
as if frightened by the very thought. "Do 
you really have to shoot every little thing that 
happens by?" 
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"Do you think I'm lugging this rifle along 
just for fun? People don't carry fire arms just 
for appearance's sake, my friend." 

The bird took wing and hovered in the air 
for an instant seemingly glancing at them, 
then concealed itself in the dense crown of 
the tree. The tall fellow lowered his carbine 
and said in irritation: 

"Enough jawing. It's time to get down to 
business." 

The chubby man realized the other was 
prepared to shoot on any pretense: that had 
become clear from the stories of the night 
before. They had lain on the moss beneath 
the low wet branches of a large fir—or in any. 
case something which closely resembled a 
fir—and the tall fellow had told tales in a 
half whisper: "There were six of us, all work¬ 
ing on contract. We rode back and forth three 
hours a day in a lousy grader, and then what? 
The wine was fake—no alcohol allowed—and 
hunting was forbidden. We were bored to 
tears, you got it? I'm a man after all! So we 
decided to take a joy ride to this hellish plan¬ 
et to find out what was what." 

At every rustle, the tall fellow shut up and 
tensely readied his carbine. But it was only 
gusts of wind or heavy drops which plopped 
from the fir needles onto the damp earth. 
"You never see or hear those wild beasts, 
anyway," the tall one continued in the si¬ 
lence. "Just you were there one minute and 
gone the next, that's all. You'll never see a 
thing, and that's the truth. Then probably 
somewhere, they're crunching on your lousy 
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bones. The main thing is you don't know 
which direction to shoot in. As soon as we 
landed, we fired a few rounds from our laz- 
er gun to clear the road and create a little 
order. Did you see that road cut into the fo¬ 
rest back there? We cleared it with the gun, 
climbed down, and suddenly—wham I—our 
bombardier disappeared. There one minute 
and gone the next. We didn't realize what had 
happened at first and went to look for him. 
We fired as we went just to make sure, but 
there wasn't a soul to be found. Then we lost 
two more..." 

He rambled on and on, and the chubby guy 
felt around in his pocket for the toy-pistol 
he had bought for his son and thought that if 
they were really attacked, it wouldn't be of 
much use. But then, a real pistol wouldn't 
do him a lot of good, either: he was too clum¬ 
sy and too accustomed to a peaceful exist¬ 
ence... 

Strange as it might seem, the presence of 
the chubby guy in the clean spacesuit raised 
the tall man's spirits. When all of his compan¬ 
ions had disappeared one by one, he had run 
about the forest like a madman, afraid to re¬ 
turn to his rocket ship. It seemed to him that 
invisible beasts were guarding the entrance. 
The hatch was open, and the door was like a 
trap: and my, how he was drawn to that fatal 
bait. The last of his companions, in an attempt 
to get back inside, had shot at the open hatch 
as he ran toward it with explosive bullets—and 
disappeared into thin air. Then in that blasted 
field of cornflowers, a rocket had landed, and 
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someone had crawled out and headed for the 
trap as if nothing had happened... 

"We've been sitting here long enough," said 
the tall man and rose easily to his feet. "We've 
got to get going." 

"Which way should we go?" 

The chubby fellow's tongue and legs were 
not very obedient at that point. He rose 
pitifully, not moving from the spot. 

"Which way, which way... To your rocket, 
of course! Where else could we possibly go?" 

"But what about the..." 

"The what?" 

"The wild beasts." 

The tall man quickly glanced around. The 
chubby fellow was right: the wild beasts 
could be anywhere. Here, too. But what were 
they waiting for? They had to try to make it 
back while they still had each other for com¬ 
pany. 

"Enough jawing. Let's get moving." 

The chubby one shook his head and sat 
down on the grass, his elbows resting on his 
knees. The toy-pistol in the inner pocket of 
his spacesuit poked him in the side. He was 
afraid to move, because he could actually 
feel his imminent disappearance into the maw 
of some beast, and the very thought made 
him queasy. The tall fellow aimed the carbine 
at him and announced: 

"I don't give a shit, you got that?" 

The stout man raised his head. The barrel 
of the gun was small, black and terrifying, but 
nonetheless, he preferred to keep on sitting. 
It was all the same to him where and how he 
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died. But still, he averted his eyes, because 
that tiny black hole was so lifeless, concen¬ 
trating the darkness of the whole length of 
the bore. 

He came to from a blow of the other's 
boot to his ribs. He contorted and turned on 
his side. Blood trickled down his cheek: 
it was coming from his mouth. His head was 
buzzing, but there were no sharp pains: he 
had probably hit the soft moss at the foot 
of the tree. The chubby fellow opened his 
eyes, and right next to his face, he saw the 
familiar big boots with dried mud on them. 
There was something terrifying and merci¬ 
less about their heavy motionlessness. And 
no one would come to his aid. 

The tall guy had drawn back his leg to kick 
his companion but had slipped on the wet 
grass and fallen awkwardly on his side, dropp¬ 
ing his carbine. The chubby fellow turned 
over and got to his knees with difficulty. Then 
he got to his feet, straightened his back, and 
stuck his hand into his inner pocket. The tall 
guy would have tried to reach for his car¬ 
bine, but froze instead. The stout man was 
only two steps away, and he was pointing the 
pistol right at his companion's forehead. It 
seemed he was nobody's fool. This wasn't the 
first time the tall man had had a gun pointed 
at him: he knew that if the other hadn't 
shot him right away, he wasn't going to. 
But still... He kept a close eye on that trembl¬ 
ing hand. The chubby one didn't shoot: 
blood had dried on his cheek, and he tried to 
wipe it off with his free hand. The tall man 



was sure he could make something of the oth¬ 
er with a little work. Of course, he was no 
match for those who had disappeared, but 
there was no choice, anyway. If only he 
wouldn't pull the trigger. After all, the tall 
man hadn't killed him or even intended to do 
anything but teach him a lesson. Trying to 
teach him a lesson was a mistake, of course: 
the tall man just hadn't realized who he was 
dealing with. 

The tall man's head was being sprinkled 
with wood dust. The pink bird was perched 
on a branch directly above him and was, as 
before, pecking the bark. He jerked nervous¬ 
ly but didn't dare raise his hand to brush 
the dust from his hair. The chubby guy no¬ 
ticed this and lowered the pistol slightly. 

"You have a strong personality," the stout 
man said. "And I don't. So that gives you the 
right to kick me. But I have a weapon, and I 
will not hesitate to use it if the need should 
arise." 

"I understand," said the tall fellow. "Don't 
get hot under the collar. I call a truce." 

With that, he brushed the dust from his 
head and sat up, crossing his legs. But he still 
didn't try to reach for the carbine. 

"Listen," he said to the silent chubby man, 
"I've got a great idea. It's wonderful, in fact." 

The idea seemed amazingly simple to him 
and even honest. The main thing was to con¬ 
vince the fat man, and then they would be 
saved. What had he wanted to do earlier? To 
let the chubby fellow go first so he could 
check out whether or not there were really 



any wild beasts in the rocket. But now he 
would go first himself, he thought. If only 
he could get that pistol away from him. That 
fearless blockhead just had to realize they 
couldn't stay where they were: they would 
be eaten alive before they even had time to 
notice where their enemies had come from. 

He had no idea his companion had already 
made up his mind. He had to get back no mat¬ 
ter what. Back home where they were waiting 
for him. The risk was great, but it was even 
worse to do nothing whatsoever. True, as 
soon as he thought of the wild beasts, there 
was an uncomfortable tightness in his chest. 
But perhaps they had left. And it seemed that 
petty bandit he was with had calmed down 
a bit. The toy-pistol had come in handy 
after all. 

"Hey, fellow," began the tall man again, 
"just listen to me, will you!" 

He spoke slowly, choosing his words care¬ 
fully so they would sound convincing and not 
frightening. 

"I've figured out what's the matter. We 
can't see these beasts—they are invisible to 
us, but they can see us, sure as day. And they 
can see our weapons so they're hiding. Maybe 
they rise in the air, or maybe they hide some¬ 
where else entirely. We shoot at them, and we 
miss every time. Then they get us—wham! And 
that's the end of that. A pistol isn't anything 
like a carbine or an automatic. You can hide it, 
walk right up to the hatch cover with it, and 
pull it out in a flash. It's a sure thing as long 
as you're careful not to miss your target." 



The fat man didn't say a word. 

"Don't you go thinking anything there," 
added the tall man at once, so the fat one 
wouldn't turn him down. "I'll go first with 
the pistol." 

"No," said the other, "I'll go first. But I 
have a silencer on the pistol, so you might 
not hear the shot." 

"OK." 

The tall man jumped up and looked as¬ 
kance at his companion. 

"Get your carbine," the other said by way 
of permission. 

Twilight was falling. The birds grew 
quieter, but a few of them followed close on 
the men's heels, trilling all the way, hopping 
from tree to tree. They did not see another 
living soul all the way to the edge of the 
forest and the field of cornflowers. 

The stout man's rocket was close to the 
trees. He could run the whole way to it in 
one fell swoop if only his strength would hold 
out. The tall guy waited while the stout one 
moved slowly forward, squeezing the toy- 
pistol in his pocket. He didn't have enough 
energy to try to run, "Please don't let there 
be any wild animals," he thought. "Please 
don't let there be any horrible beasts! I 
couldn't give the toy-pistol to him—he would 
have realized everything at once. Just please 
don't let there be any wild beasts!" 

His hands wouldn't listen to him; the 
hatch cover didn't want to open. He finally 
tugged it open and walked inside. The ship 
was empty. No one attacked him. Leaving 



the hatch open behind him, he quickly walked 
over to the cockpit, shut the door behind 
him, and pressed his face to the windshield. 

He saw the tall man at once. He was stand¬ 
ing on the edge of the forest looking around, 
then he began walking slowly toward the 
rocket. His carbine was ready for action. 
He stopped, then ran, then walked some more. 
His big boots left a path of trampled corn¬ 
flowers in their wake. He ran some more. 
Several steps from the rocket, he raised his 
gun and fired into the air, forward, and to 
the sides. One bullet bounced off the shield 
of the rocket by mistake. Then the tall man 
leapt for the hatch. 

The fat man left the control room to lock 
the hatch and stood riveted to the spot. The 
tall man was nowhere to be seen. 

"Hey, fellow, where are you?" he asked. 

No one answered. The hatch was open, and 
it was light outside. The stout guy carefully 
looked out. No one was there either. He left 
the rocket and walked all the way around it. 
No one. Only the birds trilling. 

He returned and unhurriedly closed the 
hatch. He went to the control room and 
turned on the star drive. 

"Home," he said to himself. "Now it's 
time to go home." 
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“Nothing, again nothing,” said Glynin. 
“Shall we go back?" 

The sun hadn't appeared above the hori¬ 
zon yet, but the sky was bright and cloudless; 
the water was radiant blue, but near their 
powerboat, it was almost colorless, for the 
frothy spray was wild and abundant. 

“What's the rush?" inquired Angolov. 
"Everyone on shore's still asleep. But whatev¬ 
er you decide's all right with me." 

Glynin turned the wheel, and the power¬ 
boat moved onto a new course. There were no 
buoys or markings in this boundless expanse 
of blue water. The horizon merged with the 
sky, and the sensation that they had just 
turned vanished instantly. Angolov laid his 
carbine on the gunwale and thrust his hand 
overboard into the cold waves. 
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'This air cushion is something marvelous, 
indeed. Straight from the twenty-first cen¬ 
tury," he said. "Man has invented wonderful, 
safe high-speed boats, but the problem is 
that the number of shipwrecks has increased 
drastically of late." 

Angolov looked at Glynin, but the latter 
didn't say a word: he was staring through the 
windshield. 

"Moreover, these shipwrecks are horrible 
and utterly mysterious," Angolov continued. 
"Modern rescue parties are never late, but 
they don't get the SOS signal in time. There 
are no witnesses. No one knows a thing about 
what happened, and that's the problem. Take 
the Riviera-2, for instance." 

Glynin kept silent, still staring at the blue 
mirror of sea up ahead. 

"Twenty thousand passengers," the other 
went on, not taking his eyes off Glynin. "The 
bloody boat was almost as big as an island. 
Palm groves, artificial lakes... A hundred per¬ 
cent sink-proof. Did you read about the tor¬ 
pedo test? They fired until they ran out of 
torpedoes, but the craft didn't list even a 
millimeter." 

Glynin did not break his silence, so An¬ 
golov went on. 

"Imagine an enormous ship like that dis¬ 
appearing without a trace—no SOS—nothing. 
If we lived five hundred years ago. I'd have 
blamed it on pirates—and devilishly lucky, 
cunning ones at that." 

Glynin turned his head to the other at 
last. 
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"Would you kindly shut up," he said. 
"Don't you realize that this subject is taboo 
as long as we're out at sea? You can talk 
about anything you like—hunting, sports, or 
whatever strikes your fancy. But change the 
subject, will you?" 

That said, he turned away again. 

"OK. I won't do it any more," said Ango- 
lov, roaring with laughter."! didn't know you 
were superstitious. But don't forget—we're 
armed." 

With that, he patted the smooth, pol¬ 
ished butt of his carbine. 

"You or me," said Glynin. "Armed or 
superstitious... What I can't understand is 
whether you're an optimist or pessimist. 
Your tone never matches the subject you've 
chosen to talk about." 

"I'm an optimist in form and a pessimist 
in content," Angolov said with a grin. "A 
product of the times we live in. Have you 
ever read The Invasion from Withinl Every 
species occupies its own particular ecologi¬ 
cal niche. Balance is the result of epochs 
of evolution. Man's activity upsets this bal¬ 
ance, and in the process, certain species are 
exterminated. Their niches are emptied. 
This is the road to extinction for us all, or 
so the authors claim." 

"Man, you say. They are hunters like you, 
only with real bullets," said Glynin. 

"Why only hunters?" retorted Angolov 
^ith a grin. "They're not the only partici¬ 
pants in this game. A hunter doesn't shoot 
of his own accord: he is forced to do so. But 



the worst thing is the endless alternation of 
what is allowed and what is prohibited. This 
chaos confuses the enemy mightily." 

"And who is the enemy?" 

"Mother Nature," explained Angolov. 
"Don't tell me this is the first you've heard 
of the war going on between man and nature! 
So if the war is waged according to the 
existing rules, the enemy still has the oppor¬ 
tunity to regroup—to change its habits and 
counter-attack. Otherwise he is doomed. 
We are a part of nature, and no more." 

Glynin thought for a while. 

"That might be true, but the rest is too 
simple: one species disappears, another 
emerges—like the little plastic squares with 
numbers in a brain teaser. Whales are on the 
verge of extinction, but nothing has appeared 
to take their place yet." 

"Why do you think that? What about all 
these catastrophies?" said Angolov jokingly. 
"It's clear as day that some mighty new 
predator has evolved to do away with all these 
ocean liners." 

"Listen, I asked you not to talk about that 
just a few minutes ago," said Glynin with a 
grimace. "If you don't drop the subject. 
I'll never take you on another trip as long as 
I live..." 

Angolov didn't answer, because the drive 
had stopped rumbling. The air cushion con¬ 
tracted, and their powerboat hit against waves 
that had been almost imperceptible earlier. 
There was no longer any spray on the waves 
by the boat, and the water was deep blue. 



Angolov looked in the direction Glynin was 
pointing. In the double well of his binoculars, 
he saw nothing but the monotonous surface 
of the sea water, but then suddenly, he no¬ 
ticed something long, black, and enormous 
as a desert island in the middle of the ocean. 
A second later, he saw a fountain that re¬ 
sembled a lilac bush by the horizon. Then a 
tail like a huge black butterfly soared in the 
air for a moment, and the whole apparition 
disappeared. 

He dropped the binoculars onto the seat. 
Glynin sprang into action: their boat acce¬ 
lerated and sped toward the beast. 

“What in the world was that?" 

"A sperm whale, I think," answered An¬ 
golov. "But I'm not sure. We didn't know any 
at all remained in the wild, and there are 
only a few in captivity." 

Glynin switched the propeller off. The 
powerboat softly touched the water, and 
waves broke against the bow. 

"It has to be somewhere around here, but 
do you really think whaling is allowed?" 

"There can't be any prohibition against 
hunting extinct mammals. Sperm-whales, 
mammoths, dinosaurs—what's the differ¬ 
ence? And anyway. I'm not going to kill it. 
It'll just go to sleep, and when it wakes up. 
It'll be in a cage. Well, not in a cage exactly—in 
an aquarium. But that's not the point." 

He grew silent and searched the deserted 
surface of the sea. 

"You were talking of ecology," said Gly¬ 
nin. "Here's a fine example. Men extermi- 




nated the whales, and now their niche is 
empty, or at least, so it seemed. But after 
spending so much time out here in the ocean, 
we come across a whale, of all animals." 

"That means their niche is still occupied," 
joked Angolov. "Now, we'll capture the last 
free sperm-whale, and the niche will become 
empty. Then the new owners, the dangerous, 
ocean-liner-eating predators, can hold their 
housewarming in peace." 

The water near the boat began to bubble, 
and they saw the colossal curve of the whale's 
back. The mammal was as large as a subma¬ 
rine. It was breathing fast, cleansing its 
lungs before submerging again. Such a huge 
target was impossible to miss. 

Angolov rested his carbine on the gunwale. 
The body of the sleeping giant was rocking 
on the flat waves. 

"How are we going to drag it back?" 

"We'll manage somehow," said Glynin. 
Their powerboat sailed close to the whale's 
lower jaw, which was full of teeth a good 
half-meter long. "Why are they so inoffen¬ 
sive? Just put a few ideas into jaws like 
those, and that would surely be the end of 
man's adventures on the high seas." 

"It shouldn't be terribly difficult to put 
some brains into such an enormous head." 

The powerboat slowly dragged the heavy 
mammal along. 
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The day had begun, and the sun was high 
up in the sky, but Angolov was still in bed. 
He had overslept, and the morning hunt 
should have begun already, but no one had 
come to wake him up. 

He did his morning exercises quickly, 
washed, and was ready for work, but then he 
remembered he didn't have to go. He didn't 
have to go to work that day or all the next 
week, but habit won out. 

He was striding swiftly along the paved 
walk lined with rustling walls of verdure. 
The residential area was connected to most 
of the aquarium buildings by this alley, 
which was practically deserted at this time of 
day. There was no one else but Glynin walk¬ 
ing toward him in a firm captain's gait. 

They greeted each other. 

"On your way back from the office?" 
asked Angolov. "Have they lifted the ban?" 

"No, by no means. They’ve even closed 
down all the beaches." 

"The beaches? Did it happen again?" 

Glynin nodded. 

"Yes, yesterday. Somewhere in Ameri¬ 
ca. And in Australia. And in Japan. And not 
far from here at Long Spit." 

"Were there any survivors?" asked Angolov. 

"None here, but they say there were some 
two hundred, all in all. In Japan, one eye¬ 
witness survived, but he doesn't remem¬ 
ber anything at all. The sun had just risen, 
and he went into a bathing-hut to change. 
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Someone suddenly locked the hut from the 
outside. He finally bashed the door down and 
walked out. There was no one on the beach- 
only the clothes. And the sun was at its 
zenith; it was as if he had fallen asleep for a few 
hours, but he claims he didn't sleep at all." 

"Such witnesses should be given psychiat¬ 
ric help at once," asserted Angolov. "There 
was a similar incident not long ago. Some¬ 
one at an aerodrome forgot to moor down the 
rotor blades of a helicopter. A mechanic was 
checking out the engine. The rotor blades 
started spinning, and the helicopter rolled 
toward a bus with about thirty people in it. 
Everything happened so suddenly. The blade 
cut off the upper half of the bus—at the 
level of the headrests. A moment before, one 
of the passengers had bent down to tie his 
shoe lace. He heard the roar and sat up 
straight. But instead of heads, he saw only 
blood spurting from lacerated necks. The 
poor fellow ended up in asylum." 

Glynin winced. 

"Where do you get all these horrible tales? 
You must be an awfully macabre man." 

''Have you all ganged up to come to that 
conclusion, or what?" asked Angolov. 
"Wasn't the caricature in that bloody Amer¬ 
ican magazine enough? They showed me 
with a carbine aimed at the whole planet 
Earth with the inscription: 'The Killer of 
Humanity'. And it all really started with 
that sperm-whale. See you 'round..." 

With that they parted, for they were head¬ 
ed in different directions. 
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Angolov entered the territory of the 
aquarium and walked past to the reservoir 
with the whale, whose name was Baby. 
The reservoir was the size of a stadium. He 
couldn't avoid it on his way to the adminis¬ 
trative building. Angolov approached the 
guard rail but had to step abruptly aside, for 
an enormous wave swept the perimeter of the 
pool. This wave was produced by a mis¬ 
shapen black giant on top of which sat 
famous animal psychologist Ivan Kryshkin, 
dressed only in his swimming trunks. He 
slowed up a bit where Angolov was standing 
and jumped onto the ground. The whale's 
head rested on the surface of the water and it 
studied them with its relatively small eye— 
about the size of a saucer. The whale was 
beating its tail, too, but the tail was pretty far 
from them—about twenty meters. 

"Good for you," said Angolov. "Train 
him as best you can. We need him to be 
well-trained." 

"Who needs him to be well-trained?" 

"Humankind," explained Angolov. 

"What on earth are you talking about?" 

"Well, you know perfectly well what's 
happening in the oceans," continued Ango¬ 
lov. "Who else can save humanity but a well- 
trained Baby?" 

He walked away from the reservoir, leaving 
Kryshkin to brood over his joke. That was 
OK: let him think that his work was extreme¬ 
ly important. If everyone thought he was 
working to save humanity, all the jobs on 
earth would get done much better and more 



efficiently. A little elbow grease had never 
hurt anyone. 

As he was approaching the administrative 
building, Angolov met the boss. The direc¬ 
tor appeared from behind a corner, moving 
so fast he was almost running and swinging 
his long arms as he went. He was dressed in 
white as befits a director. 

"Vadim Afanasyevich," he greeted Ango¬ 
lov. "Or is it Andreyevich?" 

"Alexeyevich," replied Angolov. 

"That's right," said the director. "I'm 
becoming so forgetful. But I remembered 
your patronymic began with an 'A'. That's 
something at least. So drop what you're doing 
now and come to my office." 

"I'm not doing anything," said Angolov. 
"I'll be right in for a chat." 

"Sorry, I'm not in the mood for that," 
the director replied sternly and ran on. Next 
he stopped by the guard rail to have a word 
with Kryshkin. The animal psychologist 
listened attentively and went to put on his 
pants. 

Angolov waited for him, and they walked 
to the director's office together. When they 
got to the door, they saw Academician 
Sklovsky, two Ph.D's and two M.S's standing 
there in a circle. All of them were smoking 
those disgusting Japanese cigarettes, for that 
was the only brand in the aquarium snack¬ 
bar. 

"A predator on land just helps keep things 
cleaned up," said the academician. "But the 
ocean is a different kettle of fish. The ocean 
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^auna is extraordinarily prolific, and most 
of the species tend to mutate. The ecologi¬ 
cal balance of the ocean is based on the fact 
that the progeny of one species feed on the pro¬ 
geny of another. This is what limits the ocean's 
ecological potential. But just imagine what 
would happen if there were no predators..." 

No one answered him. The academician 
tossed his cigarette butt into the trash bin and 
walked into the boss's office. The director 
was the last one to enter the building. He 
began his speech without any introductions. 

"All of you are highly-qualified specialists, 
and each one of you knows what is happening 
out there on the seas. For some reason, the 
ocean has stopped being our friend. During 
the last month, thousands of vessels have been 
lost and are still missing. Some of the liners 
have been found intact, but all of the people 
were gone without a trace. Over the last few 
days, there have been several tragic accidents 
on the seashores. This month, the oceans 
have claimed millions of human lives. And 
you know what happened after that: all 
navigation has been prohibited, and every 
port of the globe has been closed. People 
are panic-stricken. The newspapers are 
Dublishing the most incredible suppositions 
like that mad hypothesis about some giant 
squid..." 

"Nonsense," replied Academician Sklovsky. 
"The ocean is a self-regulating system. De¬ 
prive it of a few elements, and awful monsters, 
compared to which any giant squid will be 
ike a lamb, might well appear." 
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"Perhaps you're right," replied the direc¬ 
tor. "But there are so many different theo¬ 
ries. Fortunately, we've been luckier than the 
bthers. Have you heard about yesterday's 
accident at Long Spit? Two hundred people 
died." 

"Were there any survivors?" 

"No, but fortunately we have some other 
evidence," announced the director, raising a 
portable Japanese cassette recorder above his 
head. "Just imagine, this cassette-player 
was on the beach when the tragedy occurred 
yesterday, and it was recording. It is a great 
honor that this evidence has been given to 
us, and you will be the first to hear it. I'm 
going to turn it on now." 

The room was suddenly filled with the 
faint sound of the lapping of waves, the 
shifting of sand, and the rustling of leaves. 
Then a man's voice very close by said: 

"Yes, of course." 

A woman's voice asked: 

"Perhaps you only think it's true." 

"No," replied the man. "I would have 
known it. And you would have understood it 
at once. Now we are going to be together 
forever." 

The voices fell silent, and the only sounds 
were the lapping, shifting, and rustling. A 
minute later, the woman's voice said: 

"Listen to the beautiful singing!" 

"Yes, I've been listening to it for quite a 
while." 

"It's strange that they're singing so loudly, 
but it's still very pleasant, isn't it?" 



The director stopped the cassette-player. 

“I would like to draw your attention,” 
he said, "to the fact that they are talking 
about some kind of singing. But we can't 
hear anything of the kind, although this 
model of tape-recorder is sensitive enough 
to record any sounds thereabouts, especially 
loud ones." 

The man's voice was subdued now, as if 
he had moved away from the microphone. 

"It seems to me that we could hear it bet¬ 
ter from the water." 

"You're right," the woman said, her voice 
also becoming subdued. Then barely audibly: 
"Let's go!" 

"But you can't swim!" the man exclaimed 
softly. 

"It's all right. You'll give me a hand." 

This last phrase was almost impossible to 
decipher. 

The voices were heard no more. 

The director announced solemnly: 

"This is the only evidence we've got to 
work with." 

"It's a real tragedy," said one of the doc¬ 
tors after a short pause, "but at least it eli¬ 
minates the giant squid hypothesis." 

"Why is that?" asked the other one. 

"Squids can't sing," explained the first. 

"So, you believe that the song..." 

"No doubt," said the first man. "The 
song was definitely some sort of bait to 
lure them into the water. Yes, that's what 
happened for sure. Man is lured by music 
the way a carp is by a spoon-bait." 



"A carp won't touch a spoon-bait," object¬ 
ed Academician Sklovsky. 
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"To tell the truth, I don't know what to 
do," said Glynin. "When all these terrible 
accidents began, and even after that, when 
going out to sea was prohibited, I thought 
it was something temporary, and everything 
would go back to normal fairly soon. But 
now. I'm not so sure." 

They were standing on the asphalt walk 
bordered by foliage. It led down to the 
sea, but instead of the massive body of water, 
they could see only a blue opening framed 
by green leaves. A gusty wind blew the salty 
dampness of the shore their way, and the 
trees rustled all around. 

"Would you like a piece of good advice?" 
asked Angolov. "Change your profession. 
Become a dirigible pilot. I read somewhere 
that now, only dirigibles will be able to pro¬ 
vide intercontinental transport." 

Glynin didn't say a word, so Angolov 
continued. 

"I would be glad to work as a dirigible 
pilot. But unfortunately, hunters like me are 
still in great demand everywhere. Many beasts 
must be placed in captivity rather than being 
allowed to roam about in the wild. And you 
know, we will have to get rid of these sea 
monsters if a way to do it can be found." 

Glynin didn't seem to be listening. He was 
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staring silently at the blue opening before 
them that was the sea. 

"Many people think this is a task for the 
army," Angolov continued. "But I doubt it. 
Force will be of no help here. Some cunning 
trick must be thought up. The thing is, not 
so long ago, these sea monsters lived peace¬ 
fully in the depths of the ocean and fed on 
the waste they found there. Why? Perhaps 
killer-whales and sperm-whales somehow 
prevented them from coming up to the sur¬ 
face. But now that all the whales have been 
exterminated, these monsters have left their 
murky abode and changed their customary 
diet. And man is now their victim and prey. 
The other sea fauna is not sufficiently in¬ 
telligent to be influenced by hypnosis. I 
haven't thought of a way out yet, but it's still 
too early to think of changing my profession. 
Or at least it's too early for me. It might be 
different for you, though." 

Glynin remained silent. 

"Imagine that you are flying in a dirigible. 
Your ship is like a cloud floating in the trans¬ 
parent air, far from all the bustle of earth. 
You are passing over cities and woods, leaving 
them far below. And then you reach the sea. 
You are high above it, and the giant stormy 
waves are nothing but tiny ripples for you. 
It's recreation rather than work. People will 
envy you." 

"I'm a sailor. I've got sea water for blood," 
exclaimed Glynin. "Try to understand that, 
will you?" 

This time, Angolov didn't answer. 
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4 

The blue mirror of the ocean stretched out 
as far as the eye could see. The ocean seemed 
smooth and gentle, but there was menace 
hidden in its apparent calmness. 

Angolov shivered though he was far from 
the place where it was all taking place. The 
ocean was on the screen, and Angolov was 
among those who had gathered in the direc¬ 
tor's office. Every eye was trained on that 
patch of blue. 

He was aware of what was going to happen 
on the screen, in those peaceful and quiet 
waters. The pictures were not coming to them 
live; the film had been shot earlier, and they 
had already watched it before. 

It had been shot from the deck of a small 
aircraft-carrier sailing under the US colors. 
It was crossing the Pacific Ocean, and the TV 
screen was presently showing shots of its deck. 
The deck of the aircraft-carrier was com¬ 
pletely deserted. 

The entire crew was in the airplanes waiting 
in formation on the flight deck. The planes 
were equipped with the most advanced 
homing missiles. They were ready to take off 
at the first emergency signal. 

The camera had been relaying this scene 
for several hours already. The film was mono¬ 
tonous, so no one had any desire to rewind 
the tape to look at certain parts again. 

Angolov knew what was going to happen, 
and he was waiting for it, but still it took him 
unawares. 



The camera was giving a panorama of the 
flight deck when the canopy covering the 
cockpit on the last plane opened, and the pi¬ 
lot jumped down onto the deck. He had no 
right to do such a thing under any circum¬ 
stances. 

But the camera was again showing the end¬ 
less, monotonous surface of the water. When 
the eye of the camera turned back to the 
flight deck, it resembled a crowded square; 
the pilots, dressed in elegant g-suits, had all 
left their jets and were elbowing their way to 
the port side of the aircraft-carrier. 

Someone signaled for the film to be switched 
to slow motion, but when the camera swung 
back to the sea, no one noticed anything 
unusual. The water was monotonous, 
deserted, and sinister. 

The camera turned to the deck once again. 
Now they could see the whole aircraft-carrier: 
the port side of the deck where all the pilots 
had gathered, the flight deck with all the jets, 
and a patch of the sea to starboard. When 
they had watched the film at normal speed, 
no one had noticed anything unusual except 
a slight movement to starboard, and the de¬ 
serted deck. But now they were watching it 
in slow motion so they could pay attention to 
all the details. 

The pilots were standing in a motionless 
crowd, staring into the distance at port. 
Nothing could be seen there. Motionless 
stills flashed onto the screen in succession. 
Suddenly, on one of the frames, an enor- 
cious spot could be seen to starboard, oppo- 



site the motionless crowd. Its contours were 
blurred, making it impossible to decipher. The 
next shot of this place revealed that the dark 
spot had moved closer to the starboard side 
of the ship. Around the perimeter of the spot 
were a multitude of coiling thread-like 
tentacles, each many meters long. They were 
stretching across the deck towards the crowd. 
The ends of those tentacles resembled fishing 
hooks. This scene lasted for quite a long time. 

In the next frame, both the sea surface and 
the deck were deserted. 

"Rewind it a little, please," one of the 
biologists asked the operator. "Just one or 
two scenes back. Rewind it to the place 
where the monster appears for the first time. I 
believe it looks like a mutant form of..." 

There followed some long Latin name. The 
others started to argue, and Angolov rose to 
leave. 


5 

The next morning, as he entered the ter¬ 
ritory of the aquarium, he immediately no¬ 
ticed two enormous trucks near the reservoir 
with Baby. Their engines were humming. 
One of the trucks was equipped with a pow¬ 
erful crane, while the other had a tank 
about thirty meters long with the inscription: 
"LIVE FISH". Men with diving masks were 
swimming about in the reservoir. Not far 
away stood animal psychologist Ivan Krysh- 
kin. The whale was beating its tail against the 



(fl/ater, and it was raining down upon the on- 
iookers in showers. 

"Hi," said Angolov. "Why have you decid¬ 
ed to sell him so soon? We had such a time 
getting him here, I must admit..." 

He broke off in mid-sentence. 

"I've worked hard, too," Kryshkin said 
sadly. "He was very intelligent and learned 
quickly, even though he was already fully 
grown. But the governments of all nations 
nave reached an agreement through the UN 
to collect all the sperm- and killer-whales 
from aquariums, oceanariums, aquatic cir¬ 
cuses the world over, wherever they still 
remain, and let them go free. The whales are 
our friends. Of course, we practically made 
them extinct, but nevertheless, they will help 
us in our battle against the sea monsters." 

Skin-divers were trying to fasten the belt 
under Baby's belly, but each time, they failed. 
He always managed to escape from them 
thinking they were just playing with him. 

"Do you know how it ail began?" asked 
Kryshkin. "I mean the business with the 
oceans. I must have told you already. These 
dreadful monsters that are making the whole 
iworld suffer did not come from the Andro¬ 
meda nebula like some of the newspapers 
claim. They have always lived in the depths 
of the seas, but the cetaceans prevented them 
from coming to the surface. Man has almost 
exterminated the whales, and this is the 
equally dreadful result." 

"Correct," said Angolov, "but I was the 
one who told you that." 



"It doesn't really matter," replied Krysh- 
kin. "As it turns out, there are still quite a 
few killer- and sperm-whales left. The govern¬ 
ments of all the countries of earth have agreed 
to let these predators out to sea. They will 
multiply, eventually forcing the other mon¬ 
sters back to the depths of the ocean. Fortu¬ 
nately, there are still a few whales in aqua¬ 
riums. Now we are going to let them out, 
and everyone will be,happy again." 

"Almost everyone is perfectly happy as it 
is," said Angolov. "After all, most of the 
people on earth have never seen the ocean 
with their own eyes. The shores make up on¬ 
ly a very small part of all the inhabited ter¬ 
ritories. And another thing-how long will 
we have to wait?" 

"Unfortunately, no matter how long it 
takes, we have no other choice," said Krysh- 
kin. "Imagine what it would be like if all the 
whales were extinct. Then, epochs wouldn't 
be enough." 

One of the skin-divers somehow managed 
to fasten the belt under Baby's belly and to 
make something like a loop around the whale's 
enormous head. The diver got out of the 
water and without taking off his air-tank, he 
ran around the reservoir, raising his hands and 
waving them in the traditional sign of vic¬ 
tory. 

The director walked up to Angolov from 
behind and stopped beside him. In utter 
silence, he watched the divers tying up 
Baby. 

"What are you worried about?" asked 
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Angolov. "Haven't you heard about the won¬ 
derful agreement we've signed?.." 

The director stared at the tank with the 
"LIVE FISH" inscription and then at the 
skin-diver running a lap of honor, his hands 
raised high, and finally said; 

"It's too late. They've entered the rivers." 



y yA CHESLA V R YBA KO V 


THE ARTIST 


The forest was endless. A flat, suffocating 
mist surrounded the body invisibly and pres¬ 
sed upon it like death. Sometimes the crim¬ 
son flames of eyes—either of a wild beast 
or some forest spirit—flashed before him, and 
then the artist froze, trying not to breathe. 
Twice, he passed through small glens, and 
then he could look up at the stars twinkling 
above. They seemed so calm and blue after 
the dangerous stars of the forest. But then 
once again, he had to dive into the sickly- 
sweet mouldiness beneath the low crowns of 
the trees. The forest howled and wailed; it 
stank, and sometimes he heard the stealthy 
footsteps of some spirit or beast. The artist 
longed to hear the call of the Ku-u bird, the 
bird of his ancestors, for that would mean 
he was going the right way. But the forest 



cried in other voices. The artist used his 
final reserves of strength to keep going, limp¬ 
ing worse and worse on his crippled leg, 
frequently licking his dry lips with a parched 
tongue. 

In the middle of another glen, he stopped 
and raised his knobby head. Above him, cut 
by the dark shadows of branches, twinkled 
the starry fog, wreathing about in the furious¬ 
ly high blue firmament. The stars always helped 
the artist. All he had to do was gaze at 
them, and even the most complex paintings 
came out right. Therefore, he could never 
understand why other people avoided look¬ 
ing at the stars. 

A moan escaped his lips as he knelt on the 
damp earth and quickly beseeched the Ku-u 
bird for help. All he needed was a sign and 
nothing more. Only a sign, and he would do 
the rest himself. He would be tireless as the 
wind, moving ceaselessly forward, not no¬ 
ticing the pain. All he needed was a sign 
that he was on the right path and his suffer- 
ngs were not in vain. But there was no sign. 

...He finished drawing the bear and got 
■"eady to put the spears piercing its hide in 
the proper places. His clan had grown and 
needed a bigger cave. But the only suitable 
one they had found was inhabited by a bear, 
so it would have to be killed. His clan had 
not been faced with such a task for a longtime: 
only the oldest members remembered 
now to kill a bear, and each of the three had 
i different opinion as to how it should be 
none. 



Someone's shadow fell on the wall, and the 
artist heard a familiar hoarse breathing be¬ 
hind him, so he turned around. The chief- 
tan examined the picture for some time, then 
said: 

"Good." He paused and added: "That's 
enough." 

"Enough of what?" asked the artist in sur¬ 
prise. 

"Enough of drawing." 

"I have to draw the spears yet." 

"No, you don't." 

"I don't?" 

"No; you don't have to draw the spears. 
We're not going to dance in front of the pic¬ 
ture." 

The artist lowered his paint-spattered arms. 

"So we're not going after the bear?" 

The leader averted his eyes. 

"Yes, we're going to hunt the bear," he 
replied. "But we're not going to dance in 
front of the picture. So you're not going to 
draw the spears. You're not going to draw 
anything." 

The artist rose slowly, and his helper, who 
was busily mixing clay, also rose. 

"How can I not draw the spears?" asked 
the artist in confusion. "And how can I not 
draw anything at all?" 

"You're going to hunt like all the rest," 
replied the chieftan with sudden decisive¬ 
ness. "Your helper is also going to hunt. 
You're not going to do any more drawing. 
There's no reason for two healthy men to 
waste all their time on something an old 
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woman could manage to do quite well. It's 
stupid," he continued more slowly. "There's 
no need for you to draw anything. We'll 
just scrape all this off," he said, indicating the 
wall covered by the artist's drawings with a 
wide sweep of his arm. 

The artist continued to look at the chief- 
tan for a second, then turned to his pictures 
of all the beasts ever seen by the eyes of man. 
And there were people, too. In each of them 
was a tiny piece of the eternal sky. In every 
line sparkled the stars. There was no way the 
artist could stop drawing. 

"I won't let you do that," he said hoarsely 
and turned again to the chieftan. "Let them 
stay," he announced, baring his teeth, hissing, 
and bending over to give his words more 
weight, although he realized that if they 
had decided to do so, they would indeed 
scrape all the drawings off the wall. The on¬ 
ly thing he couldn't understand was why. 

"We've decided," said the chieftan and 
looked the artist straight in the eye. "Nobody 
needs these drawings, and they're a bother." 

"Who do they bother?" asked the artist. 

The chieftan balled up his hands into fists, 
each of which was the size of the artist's 
head. The artist tried not to look at them. 

"Who do they bother?" he asked again 
in despair, and suddenly, his helper also bal¬ 
led up his fists. The chieftan glanced unkind¬ 
ly at the helper and sat down slowly, cross¬ 
ing his mighty legs, rutted with scars. 

"You sit down, too, you drawer of men 
and beasts," said the chieftan and patted the 
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earth next to him. "You want to talk, so we'll 
talk, since that's what you want to do. And 
you sit down, clay-mixer. No, not here, but 
over there, so you can't hear what I'm going 
to say." 

"Why can't he hear what you're going to 
say?" asked the artist. "He mixes the clay. I 
order him to stay here." 

"No, you don't," objected the chieftan. 
"I want to speak so he can't hear what I'm 
going to say. I want only you to hear." 

"I want him to hear all that I hear," 
stubbornly announced the artist. But the 
chieftan stroked his jawbones and pounded 
his hairy chest with a rumble. 

When the clay-mixer moved away, the 
chieftan turned his gaze to the artist. 

"You draw spears," he began. "And 
everyone dances, and the elders pray for a 
successful hunt. Then the real spears don't 
hit their mark." 

"That means I need to draw more spears." 

"You draw, and we hunt. You sit in the 
cave and eat whatever we bring back from the 
hunt. We get ugly scars or mortal wounds while 
your helper sits there mixing clay for 
you. I don't say it's your fault. I don't say 
you should be killed. But our clan has lost 
faith in you. We used to think that if we drew a 
successful hunt, victory was ours. But now we 
see that to draw a victory is one thing, while 
to hunt successfully is another. Your drawings 
don't help. They hinder us, because you don't 
hunt: you only draw. And that offends us." 

The artist sat as if he had gone deaf and 



dumb, unable to reply for a long time. 

“I'm going to draw," he finally replied. 

"No, you're not," objected the chieftan 
with a deep sigh. "You're going to hunt with 
the rest of us." 

"My drawings are good," the artist said, 
nervously interlacing his slender fingers. "It's 
the elders' prayers that are bad." 

The chieftan rose in a threatening manner, 
and the helper rose, too, although he had 
not heard a word of what had been said. 

"Some also think that," said the chieftan. 
"Some think: 'He draws well; we can see that. 
But we can't see how the elders pray for help. 
So it must be the elders who pray badly.' 
And such a thought is the worst of all." 

"I'll hunt, and then I'll draw. Don't order 
the pictures scraped off," pleaded the artist, 
rising. 

The chieftan sighed deeply, and his brow 
wrinkled as he sank deep into thought. 

"You draw your bear and spears," he said 
after lengthy reflection. "Draw the spears as 
well as you can. But we won't dance in front 
of your picture, and the elders won't pray. 
We won't go to kill the bear, either. You and 
your helper draw the picture as well as you 
can, and then go kill the bear just as well as 
you draw. But if you don't kill the bear, 
that means you draw badly, and you won't 
draw any more." 

"Just the two of us?" asked the artist 
->oarsely. 

"Yes," confirmed the chieftan. "So you'd 
better draw wed." 



...So his helper had been killed, the Ku-u 
was silent, and he had no strength to go on. 

The bear was unharmed. 

And his pictures would be scraped off the 
wall. 

This thought drove the artist on. He turned 
and tried to stand up. He couldn't shout, be¬ 
cause beasts of prey always honed in on a 
shout, knowing it meant an easy meal. A kil¬ 
ler always came running at the first cry for 
help. He had to get up and get back to his 
clan. There he would find help if the chief- 
tan and elders would allow the others to come 
to his aid. If and only if... 

He rose and continued on his way, 

...He lay on the ground, his head thrown 
back, his breathing hoarse and shallow. Next 
to him squatted an old woman rubbing an oint¬ 
ment of medicinal herbs on his wounds. She 
muttered incomprehensibly as she probed the 
deep cut, running agile fingers along the 
split muscle tissue. The chieftan loomed over 
the artist, his face gloomy. 

"We didn't kill the bear," said the artist 
with a sigh. "There weren't enough of us." 

"In the old days, a man could kill a bear 
single-handed." 

"He knew how it was done." 

"But you drew the bear after all!" ex¬ 
claimed the chieftan with feigned surprise. 
"Why should you need to know how?" 

The artist did not reply. The chieftan wait¬ 
ed then announced: 

"You will gather roots from now on." 
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The artist knew of no greater humiliation. 
After all, he had been sent through no fault 
of his own. Another was to blame that he had 
been crippled. And another was to blame that 
for the rest of his life, he would do women's 
work and stare at the bare wall that had 
once been adorned by his drawings. 

"I can't gather roots, because I can't walk," 
the artist replied, barely moving his lips. "I'm 
going to draw." 

The chieftan bared his teeth and hissed: 

"You're going to chop roots sitting in the 
cave! You're going to tan hides sitting in the 
cave! Someone has to do the dirty work. Af¬ 
ter all, you're used to dirt from messing 
about with your paints, so it won't be diffi¬ 
cult for you," 

"I'm going to do the dirtiest work there 
is and then draw," the artist pleaded softly. 

The chieftan's muscles swelled as he gave 
a deafening hiss and pounded his chest with 
both fists. The old woman started with fear 
and inadvertently hit the artist's wound with 
her hard, boney knee. The pain struck him 
like lightning, so the artist let out a sharp cry 
and jerked on the foul-smelling hide. 

The chieftan calmed down, sighed heavi¬ 
ly, and then carefully straightened and 
smoothed the hide. The artist closed his eyes. 

...He helped chop roots, clean fish, and tan 
hides. Everyone laughed at him. Rarely did he 
manage to go to the entrance of the cave to 
breathe the fresh abundant air and gaze at the 
forest. It was difficult for him to walk, but 
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the sun caressed his maimed body with its 
hot rays. The artist squinted and dreamed. 

In rare instances when he was alone in the 
cave with children and stupid old half-blind 
women, he hobbled over to his wall. The pic¬ 
tures had been scraped off, but the artist 
ran his palms over the surface—palms into 
which the dirt was ground ever deeper. He 
stroked the cold stone with work-roughened 
fingers, imagining the pictures that had been 
there. Suddenly, as before, he realized that 
this line ran in the right direction and that 
one, too. If they had been visible, a wild goat 
would have been staring at him with moist 
eyes full of surprise... 

The elders kept recalling various methods 
of killing bears. Each had his own ideas and 
accused the others of being too young to 
remember. So the chieftan decided not to 
take any risks. 

One day, leaning on a sturdy stick, the ar¬ 
tist left the cave and hobbled to the spot 
where his helper had dug the clay for the 
drawings. 

It took him an hour to get there. He took 
as much clay as he could carry and hobbled 
slowly back, frequently sitting down to rest, 
stretching his crippled leg, and supporting 
his chin on his pointed walking-stick. 

He found a large stone near the cave and 
stood next to it; he began to mix the clay 
carefully and with love but clumsily, feeling 
how it gradually ceased to be clay and became 
paint. 



Then he lay down, thoroughly exhausted, 
pressing the back of his head into the soft 
grass. The sky was blue and clear. The artist 
thought how long it had been since he had 
seen the stars. He sat up with difficulty and 
began to draw. 

Again he saw the enormous gray mass 
descend silently from above. The clay mixer 
screamed sharply, and only then did the 
bear sense blood and cry out. His helper's 
spindly legs, dangling below the corpulent 
torso, hit the ground. The bear's muzzle was 
crimson. The artist retreated, clumsily point¬ 
ing his spear, then screamed with terror, for 
everything happened so quickly and unex¬ 
pectedly. After all, the clay mixer had just 
begun to speak in an attempt to calm the 
artist, elbowing him boldly and going first... 
The bear raised its head and growled. The ar¬ 
tist retreated and tripped on his spear, falling 
flat on his back. Then the bear attacked. The 
artist stabbed the bear with the spear, but 
that only made him growl more furiously. So 
the artist jumped up and the bear sprang af¬ 
ter him. The artist leapt away and raced down 
the slope, in his wake with a growing rumble 
and roar and a smothering cloud of dust 
came an avalanche of sand and stones... 

He drew. He narrated and cried and 
entreated so the others would stop laughing 
at him. There was nothing funny about what 
had happened, after all. He finished one pic¬ 
ture, then began another and a third and a 



fourth, drawing from memory all that had 
happened. He applied the paint lavishly, 
trembling. He wanted everything to become 
as painful and as much of a pity to everyone 
in an instant as it had been to him at the time. 
He wanted everyone to understand what had 
happened. He drew himself, crippled and de¬ 
formed as a withered blade of grass, tossed 
onto the old hide, the bare wall next to him. 

He returned to the cave so late everyone 
was already asleep. He was blinking with tired¬ 
ness himself, and a sweet exhaustion over¬ 
came and relaxed him. He fell asleep at once, 
and that night he was not haunted by night¬ 
mares of the bear and the chieftan. 

The chieftan came to him shortly after 
midday. His nostrils were flared with anger, 
and his upper lip trembled, baring his teeth. 

"Did you draw it?" the chieftan asked ab¬ 
ruptly. 

The artist put down the fish he was clean¬ 
ing. 

"Yes, I did," he replied. "I am a drawer of 
men and animals." 

"Why did you draw it? I gave no orders." 

"I like to draw, so I decided to do it on my 
own, because you didn't order me to. I like 
to draw, you see." 

The chieftan bit his tongue. 

"Why did you draw such a thing?" he 
asked, hiding his hands behind his back. "That 
is the most detrimental thing you've ever 
drawn." 

"I drew exactly what I saw and what I 
thought." 



"You drew how the bear devoured you." 

"Yes, I did." 

"Some have seen it, and others surely will. 
We shall scrape it off the rock, but some will 
manage to see it before we have finished. And 
no one who has seen it will ever go to hunt 
the bear, because it is a terrifying beast." 

"Yes," affirmed the artist. "It is terrifying, 
indeed." 

"Is that why you drew it?" 

"No." 

"Then why did you draw it?" 

"I drew it because I could not help it." 

The chieftan's brow was knit in thought. 

"You have frightened the whole clan," 
he said. 

"I didn't think about that." 

"Then what were you thinking about?" 

The artist paused. 

"I was thinking about myself. Whenever 
I draw, I always think of myself and what I 
want and like. This time, I thought about how 
much I hurt. And I thought about the clay 
mixer." 

The chieftan darted a glance to either side 
to make sure no one was listening to their 
conversation and asked sharply: 

"Then why does the bear look like me?" 

The artist was silent, for that was some¬ 
thing he hadn't known. 

"I realized at once," said the chieftan, "that 
you wanted to harm me." 

"No," replied the artist without any 
nope whatsoever. "I don't like to harm any¬ 
one. I like only to do good." 



"Then you'll go and scrape it all off," 
ordered the chieftan. "And you'll draw it dif¬ 
ferently, because what's there now is terri¬ 
fying. Your bear frightens everyone." 

"He's not my bear. He's just a bear. That's 
the way he is." 

"Then draw another one. Draw a tiny lit¬ 
tle bear and great big hunters with enormous 
spears. Then no one will be afraid. I'll take 
the hunters to look at your picture myself, 
and then I'll order them to go and kill the 
bear." 

"No," said the artist. "I can't draw a differ¬ 
ent bear, because I can only draw the kind of 
bear that I saw." 

"Then you will be banished," said the chief- 
tan. "And you will perish alone in the forest," 

The artist's wounds, which had barely 
begun to heal, started to ache. But he didn't 
say a word. 

"When all the hunters are emboldened 
by the sight of a tiny bear, they will go out 
and kill him, and we will have a cave." 

"When they see how big the bear really 
is, they'll be even more afraid, because they 
thought he was small." 

"Be that as it may," began the chieftan 
calmly, "when the bear attacks them, they'll 
have to fight to save their hides." 

"The bear will kill a lot of them." 

"Yes, but then we'll have a big cave." 

"If so many perish, we won't need a big 
cave." 

The chieftan thought for a moment. 

"We will always need a bigger cave," he 



said. “And we have to kill the bear, because 
we already said he needed to be killed. Now 
we can't say we don't need to kill him after 
all." 

The artist had nothing to say in reply, so 
he lowered his head. 

"In the new cave, I will allow you to paint 
on the wall, and I'll give you a helper," said 
the chieftan softly. "Now go and do as I said." 

The artist went, and the chieftan helped 
him out of the cave, supporting him with 
his mighty arms. He supported the artist in 
such a way that the crippled man felt as if 
he had been healed completely or had never 
been wounded. It was so easy to walk when 
the chieftan helped him. But the chieftan 
didn't help him for very long, and the ar¬ 
tist had to go the rest of the way by himself. 

Two young hunters stood by the stone, 
leaning on their spears and conversing quietly. 
The artist, supporting himself with his stick, 
stopped behind the bushes and stared at their 
broad brown backs. 

"Look here," one said to the other. "This 
is where the bear was." 

"Yes," replied the other. "Look how he 
sprang at them. His front paws are stretched 
forward and his belly is open—completely 
undefended. If we jump at him with raised 
spears, his belly will land right on the points." 

"But they didn't know that. Look how it's 
drawn here. It's better to come up on him 
from both sides." 

"Yes, knowing that will help us a lot." 

"It's too bad they didn't know." 



"It's too bad they didn't know how a bear 
leaps." 

"It's too bad they didn't know exactly 
'how to attack the bear." 

Then the two hunters fell silent and studied 
the pictures on the stone. 

"Well, now we know what to do," said one. 
The second gave a sigh of relief and trans¬ 
ferred his spear to his right hand. 

"Yes," he agreed. "Now we know." 

Without saying another word, they bran¬ 
dished their spears, glanced into each other's 
eyes once more, and slipped through the 
bushes noiselessly as shadows. 

The artist sank to the ground as if all his 
bones and muscles had vanished. He bitterly 
regretted that he could not go with the two 
bold hunters, but since he couldn't, he didn't 
see any sense in moving from the spot. Now 
all he had to do was wait. 

The sky grew dark, and a fine rain pattered 
on the leaves. A damp dust filled the air, 
alerting the nostrils and heightening the sense 
of smell. The drawings smeared and began to 
run with the first drops of rain. In a minute, 
not a trace of them was left on the rough 
surface of the rock. But the artist didn't even 
notice, for he couldn't tear his eyes from the 
spot where the two hunters who hadn't 
wanted to moan and ail along with him had 
disappeared into the bushes. They had simply 
set off to accomplish what he had failed to 
do. "I'll draw the two of them," thought the 
artist. "I'll draw them for sure, no matter 
what the outcome of their hunt is." 



SERGEI DRUGAL 
EVERY TREE HAS ITS BIRD 


Their ship landed on a planet. Leiter im¬ 
patiently watched the pilot work while they 
were waiting for the hull and the charred soil 
around the exhausts to cool. 

"So what is it like?" he asked. 

Werg let the tape with the results of the 
tests slither through his fingers then shrugged. 

"Nothing new. The conditions are almost 
the same as on Earth.” 

"You've been here before, haven't you?" 

"Yes, with a group of cartographers," 
answered Werg. "But we didn't land here." 

He pressed a button and waited for the 
shutters of the portholes to open, then repeat¬ 
ed, "Almost like on Earth. But still, we don't 
know much about the microflora here, so 
I'll have to ask you to..." 
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"Yes,” said Leiter, wincing. He got out a 
case with a syringe. Then he pulled the cover 
off the needle, held the syringe needle-up, 
squeezed out a drop of liquid, then injected 
the contents into the ball of his thumb. Then 
he threw away the syringe and rose to his 
feet. 

"OK, we can go now." 

Werg opened the hatch and let down the 
gangway. Springing along on its caterpillar 
tracks, the rover with all their equipment 
drove down the plank and stopped, waiting 
for them. Leiter looked around, keeping his 
rifle ready for action. Indeed, the landscape 
was very similar to that on Earth. The glade 
where they had landed was surrounded by a 
forest. At some distance, there was a small 
lake covered with plants that had white flow-/ 
ers. The blossoms were open, and they 
seemed to be staring at the strangers. The 
damp air was filled with heady scents that 
drowned out the smell of the scorched soil 
and grass and the dust that had been raised 
by their landing. Beyond the lake, in the 
shimmering distance, they could discern gent¬ 
ly sloping hills. 

Suddenly, on the surface of the water, a 
small whirlpool appeared, and there emerged 
a tiny monster that resembled a dragon with 
arrow-like wings. It flapped its wings, hovering 
over the shore, and blinked its only eye with an 
orange eyelid. Leiter shot without aiming. 

"Coming here wasn't a bad idea at all. It 
looks like the hunting is going to be excel¬ 
lent." 



“Whatever suits you," replied Werg. The 
<lowers on the lake disappeared. The mons¬ 
ter lay writhing by the edge of the water, 
opening its toothless jaws and gasping for 
air. Leiter clicked his camera several times. 

“That's right, whatever suits me," he mut¬ 
tered. "It's my money, so I can do what I 
want." 

He took out a knife and skinned the dead 
animal, saving its head. He executed this task 
rather expertly. Then he put the pelt into a 
bag with preservative powder and tossed the 
bag onto the platform of the rover. A flower 
bud dived out of the water and opened. 
Then a small wave rose, swelling to the 
size of a hillock and rushing to the shore. 
It reclaimed the remains of the monster and 
grew still again. 

First they walked along the shore, then 
They entered a young forest and headed for 
the hills. They walked on the soft green grass, 
and the rover drove after them. A lot of 
small animals not worthy of their attention 
dashed away from them, terrified. Invisible 
birds were singing in the pale sky. A shot 
rang out, and Leiter extricated a striped 
snake from its hole. He quickly folded the 
'ong body and put it in the rover. 

“I don't like these reptiles. But wait 
3 minute—there's something decent over 
there..." 

At the foot of the hill, a six-legged animal 
stood quietly staring at the strangers. Its fur 
was pure white, and its rather long neck 
was crowned by a smallish head. The shape 
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of this animal was a bit strange, but it had an 
unusual harmony to it. Werg grew perfectly 
still in order not to frighten the beast. With 
one of its forelegs—or possibly a hand—the 
animal picked a flower and brought it closer 
to its eyes, looking and yawning. At that 
very moment, Leiter fired. The bullet struck 
the beast inside its open mouth and explod¬ 
ed inside. The six-legged animal died in¬ 
stantaneously. 

"What a shot, pilot!" exclaimed Leiter. 
"You'll have to vouch for me, because no one 
is going to believe this one!" 

He ran up to the dead animal and squatt¬ 
ed beside it. The fur was smooth and gave 
easily when he stroked it. 

"I've never seen anything like this before. 
Nobody on Earth or in space has ever seen 
such a thing either." 

It took him a long time to skin the animal— 
he did it carefully so he wouldn't damage the 
valuable pelt. He was busy with this task un¬ 
til the clear disk of the blue sun touched the 
tree tops. 

"Aren't you going to help me?" he asked 
in a friendly manner. But Werg didn't answer. 
He rose from the rounded boulder he was sitt¬ 
ing on only when Leiter and the rover proceed¬ 
ed up the slope. From the top of the hill, 
they could see a valley with sparkling ribbons 
of rivers and pointed mountain peaks at the 
horizon. The cool air was pure and transpar¬ 
ent. On the other side of the hill in the 
midst of the bushes, there was a winding 
brook that bent round the grove. 
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Leiter decided to spend the night at this 
bend in the brook. Somewhere in the crowns 
of the trees, an unknown bird was singing a 
happy song, modifying the melody often. The 
leaves on the trees rustled. In the twilight, 
Leiter examined the branches with his tele¬ 
graphic sight, and in a moment, pieces of the 
bird's flesh were scattered all around. The 
tree fell silent. 

"Damn it!" cursed Leiter, lowering his rifle. 
"The caliber was too big." 

It was almost completely dark when Lei¬ 
ter cut down a tree and built a fire. Werg 
took out their food. They had dinner by the 
firelight, then they switched on the force 
field and lay down on the rover, having 
put the animals that had been bagged to one 
side. The sounds of the woods could no lon¬ 
ger be heard. Only the murmuring of the brook 
disturbed the quiet of the night 

"What does your silence mean, Werg? You 
haven't said more than ten words all day. Is 
the noble passion of hunting not appealing 
to you?" 

"No, it is not" 

"But you're not a wealthy man, and the 
pelt of even one such six-legged animal could 
mean a year of carefree life." 

"I'm a pilot” replied Werg. 

This was not the first planet he had brought 
a thrill-seeker to. Adventures and risks were 
far from cheap. The prices were astronom¬ 
ical, but men like Leiter never failed to pay 
the corporation, while the corporation paid 
Werg well for the trips and gave him a special 
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bonus for the high risk. His duty was to take 
his passenger to a certain planet and then 
bring him back alive. Every planet had been 
suitably reconnoitered in advance, but this 
time something was different: Leiter was 
shooting for real... 

Three low moons loomed above the forest, 
and lacy shadows covered the carriage. Nei¬ 
ther the pilot nor the hunter noticed some¬ 
thing dark and shapeless that separated itself 
from the bushes and rolled in the grass with¬ 
out even trampling it. A whirlwind of dust 
sprung up, and the blades of grass responded 
by clinking as if they were made of glass. 

Leiter woke the pilot up in the morning. 

"Damn it, where has all of this come from?" 
he asked. 

Werg rose from the rover. The grass near 
the dead fire was all covered with dead birds. 
Werg stared numbly at them, large and small, 
wings outstretched, all of different colors. The 
birds were scattered about erratically on the 
sparkling frozen grass, which was simply 
dazzling. Inside the force field, the grass 
was still green. Leiter switched the field off 
and stepped outside the circle to collect the 
birds. Blades of grass shattered under his 
feet, and razor-sharp fragments scattered 
all around. 

"It's pure glass," he muttered. "Do you 
have any idea what this could mean? Where 
did these birds come from? Why are they ail 
dead? Don't just stand there staring. Help 
me load the rover." 
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Curses and queries spurted from Leiter's 
mouth, but his questions got no answers. 

"Let's go back," Werg interrupted him. 
'Look!" 

The gently sloping hill they had climbed 
easily the day before had changed shape dur¬ 
ing the night. The top-soil disappeared, bar¬ 
ing the rockface. The hill had become a 
morass of rocks, impassable for their land- 
rover. 

Leiter looked around. All the trees were 
green except for one single tree at the edge of 
the grove. It stood there completely bare, 
stretching its branches to the sky. Leiter grin¬ 
ned, and vertical wrinkles stretched from his 
eyes to his chin. 

"I can handle it, pilot. As for the hunting, 
we've only just started, and it's for me to 
decide when we return, according to the con¬ 
tract. You're aware of that. I'm sure." 

Werg didn't say a word. He was busy putt¬ 
ing the skins and furs into the rover. Leiter 
tried to light a fire, but it took him quite a 
while, for the kindling melted in the plasma 
of his blaster instead of blazing up. So he 
brought some water from the brook, turned 
down the plasma flame, and aimed it at the 
water in the bowl. It took only a second for 
the water to start boiling, and a second later, 
they almost fainted from the unbearable put¬ 
rid stench that filled the air. 

Suppressing his nausea, Leiter rushed to 
the rover, and they raced away from the 
jrook at top speed, sparkling glassy clouds 
of dust rising in their wake. 



For some time, the rover sped along on 
automatic, but then Leiter had to steer it 
round a rocky mount. The crust of glass 
disappeared, and Leiter took a deep breath 
and burst out laughing. 

"This planet is trying to frighten us, right?" 

"Or to give us a warning..." 

"Nonsense! What do we know of the tec¬ 
tonics and ecology of this planet? What do we 
know of the frequency of alterations in its 
landscape—like yesterday's hillock, for 
example. It could be as common as rain of 
Earth. Remember, you mentioned the micro¬ 
flora here? That's the explanation for the aw¬ 
ful stench back there at the brook." 

"And what about the blades of grass that 
turned to glass?" 

Leiter gazed at the pilot sitting in the pas¬ 
senger's seat. He was leaning to one side, 
his head retracted into the collar of his 
jacket. 

"What do you suggest?" he asked the pi¬ 
lot. 

"Don't do any more shooting," said Werg, 
staring ahead with unblinking eyes. 

"This expedition cost me more than you'll 
probably earn in your whole life." 

"So you hope to recoup some of your 
expenses?" 

"Recoup?" inquired Leiter, squinting and 
resting his rifle on his lap. "I hunt for pleas¬ 
ure. You can't understand that, of course. 
Whenever I see a beast, I shoot. I like know¬ 
ing that somebody's life depends on the sec¬ 
ond joint of my index finger. On Earth, as 



you probably know, hunting is prohibited. 
Ecological fetishism, that. I can't do anything 
about it there, but here..." 

Werg was the first to notice a strange solid 
ring rolling along the dry river-bed and leav¬ 
ing a ribbed track in its wake. The inside of 
the ring resembled a spherical lens tinted blue. 
The ring rolled round a small puddle and 
stopped. Its shadow covered the puddle, and 
he could see that the size of the inner sphere 
had changed. In a second, everything disap¬ 
peared in wreaths of smoke and vapor. Leiter 
drove the rover closer: the ring lay in the pit 
which was all that remained of the puddle. 
The outer ring was moving round the inner 
lens, sucking in the hot mixture of algae 
and the remnants of microscopic plants and 
animals. 

"An unheard-of case," Leiter said in a low 
voice. "A predator that attacks by using so¬ 
lar energy." 

The ring was moving faster and faster around 
the lens, and suddenly, the lens joined in these 
revolutions. A second later, the animal 
flipped to a vertical position, its ring facing 
the rover. Leiter slowly raised his rifle. 
The ring swayed, and its shadow covered the 
rover. 

"Don't," exclaimed Werg. 

"It's none of your business, pilot. I just 
don't know where to aim. The ring protects 
the lens, and I believe the lens is its weak 
point." 

He backed the rover up a little, and the ring 
moved simultaneously in the same direction. 



so that its shadow was aimed at the rover 
again. 

"This is getting ridiculous!" said Leiter, 
who was busy changing the type of bullet in 
the magazine. "I'm sure this will work..." 

The shot blew the top off the ring. It fell 
down, spinning, and then it grew still. They 
could see the whole thing. The torn parts of 
the ring pulsated, trying to close the gaping 
wound from which some transparent fluid 
was dripping. The whole lense was becoming 
less rounded. In a flash, the rover was en¬ 
veloped by an incinerating heat. 

Werg regained consciousness to hear his 
own groans. He opened his eyes with great 
effort and saw the blue sky looming low 
overhead. First, he felt pain in his neck, then 
all over his face, which was badly burned. 
He was sitting in the passenger's seat, leaning 
back, and breathing in a damp mist with 
the familiar smell of muradol. It occurred 
to him that the robot had probably gone 
into action, in which case, the rover had 
switched on its force field automatically. 
Thus the life-giving aerosol was filling his 
lungs. The rover was motionless, which 
meant Leiter was not there. Otherwise, the 
rover would have been driving them towards 
the ship. 

Werg turned his head and felt the seared 
skin on his neck crack. He stretched his hand 
toward the first-aid kit. The robot doc did all 
the work on its own: it made all the necessary 
tests, drew up a treatment plan, and inject- 



ed a cocktail of infusions and anaesthetics in¬ 
to his vein. 

He lay motionless for a couple of minutes, 
then switched the force field off, and got out 
of the rover. Leiter was lying face-down 
near the caterpillar track. The front of the 
control panel was covered with hardened 
drops of melted metal. The mortally wounded 
animal was still writhing in a cloud of vapor 
tike a deformed, greyish mass. Werg turned 
the hunter on his back, brushing the flakes 
of fused suit from his chest and abdomen. 
Then he put him in the rover. He extracted 
the robot physician from its compartment in 
the panel and put it on Leiter's chest, then 
sat down by his side. 

The robot doc resembled a small octopus 
crawling on Leiter's body, covering him with 
'ts suction analysers. Sometimes a foamy 
green fluid spurted out of it. Then the robot 
pulled the hunter's lower jaw down and in¬ 
serted one of its tentacles into his mouth'* 
After that, the robot doc injected hypoder¬ 
mic needles into the veins of both Leiter's 
arms, while it nestled on his chest and turned 
bright red. The plastic corpus of the robot 
expanded and contracted rhythmically. From 
;ime to time, it spit out impurities, cleansing 
Leiter's whole system. 

Werg sighed as he stretched out his hand to 
caress the doc. Its free tentacle coiled round 
his hand and emitted a small cloud of aerosol. 

’ eiter lay almost naked. The doc had washed 
jway what was left of his spacesuit along 
vith the burned skin. Like every pilot, Werg 



knew about the doc's amazing and wonderful 
abilities, but this was the first opportunity 
he had had to watch it at work close-range. 
He admired how quickly the abdominal 
wounds were closing up, how new tissues 
rapidly appeared, first pink, then gradually 
turning pale. The robot doc did its best. At 
last, it pulled the tentacle out of Leiter's 
mouth, removed the needles, and grew still. 
Leiter took a breath and opened his eyes. 
His face had almost no burns on it. Without 
moving an inch, he flexed his muscles and 
smiled. 

"Nice suntan you've got there, pilot," he 
said, and his eyes were bright and clear. He 
realized what had happened: no explanations 
were needed. "What's this disgusting thing 
doing on my chest? Why is it so slippery and 
fetid?" 

Werg very carefully re'moved the doc from 
Leiter's chest and put it back into the first- 
aid compartment of the panel. Then he looked 
at its gauge, which was almost on zero, 
sat down in the driver's seat, and pressed the 
red button. The rover started up, for it had 
received the command to make a beeline 
for the ship, choosing the shortest route 
possible. 

"Stop the rover, pilot. We have to take 
the game I've bagged." 

Werg didn't even turn his head. He was 
overcome with disgust for this man, and he 
was sick and tired of this safari. 

"You’ll regret this. The corporation will 
find out about your behavior. You've probab- 



ly forgotten the rules of the contract—while 
we are on the surface of the planet. I'm the 
boss. And I'm not in the habit of repeating 
my orders." 

While they were on the planet... He wished 
it were so that only on this godforsaken plan¬ 
et was he faced with such a tyrant. But un¬ 
fortunately, men like Leiter were bosses all 
over the universe. 

"Well," admitted Leiter after a pause, 
'it was my mistake, after all... I should have 
doubled the charge. After all. I'm even grate¬ 
ful to you, even though I realize you on- 
iy saved me for your own sake. But what you 
are attempting to do now is totally illogical. 
Everything came out all right in the end." 

"The robot doc used up all its medical 
■•esources during the intensive-care treat¬ 
ment you received. All it can do now is mix 
up a vaccine for measles. Do you realize that? 
if anything happens, it will be the end of us 
both." 

"Rubbish! What could possibly happen to 
us?" 

"Anything—anything at all!" Werg snapped, 
hearing a plaintive note in his own voice. He 
urned to Leiter. From the very beginning, 
'le had avoided looking Leiter straight in the 
’^ye, for something had bothered him even 
when they were at the base space station. He 
was aware of his habit of avoiding eye contact 
with a person he disliked, and he had always 
attributed it to timidity. Now this habitual 
aticence was absent, and the hunter could see 
ne pilot's eyes. His brows and eyelashes were 



practically nonexistent, and his eyes were 
bloodshot from frequent g-loads. They were 
expressionless and pale against the dark, 
burned skin of his face. His thick lips would 
barely move, and his chin, with its childish 
dimple in the middle, winced. Leiter grinned 
to himself, for it was ridiculous—speaking of 
hunting with a man of such a vegetarian 
appearance. He was justly known as the pilot 
who always made it back. Risk was definitely 
not for him. 

"Anything at all," Werg repeated. "And 
I'm sure you know that better than I do. 
Here, every tree has its bird. You kill the bird, 
and the tree dies; you chop down the tree, 
and the birds die. You can't fail to notice 
this interdependence and symbiosis. It's 
plain as day to me. This planet only allowed 
us to land on its surface, because it didn't 
know we were killers. It thought all the mur¬ 
ders were accidental, so it warned us. To re¬ 
structure the grass in such a fashion is quite 
a warning, indeed. That you must know, 
Leiter. Now, it's defending itself, and you 
know what those defensive measures feel like. 
One more murder, and this planet will kill 
us." 

"The skies will split open, and lightning 
will strike the sinner dead. What can break 
through our force field, pilot? Only another 
field of the same nature, but with poles 
the reverse of ours. Are you trying to tell 
me that this planet can synthesize such a 
field?" 

He abandoned all hope of convincing Leiter. 



Werg turned away. The rover sped along the 
hilly valley with groves of trees here and 
there. In the bright midday sunlight, they 
could see the dome of their ship. If they 
managed to reach it without encountering 
anyone or anything, there would be no more 
hunting parties. This one would be the last 
one in his life. 

“All these ecological superstitions are 
stupid as hell. The planet thought, the plan¬ 
et warned us...' There is no human life on 
this planet, so who should we try to protect 
It for if there are no people here? I'm sick and 
tired of all that platonic love of nature back 
home. I pay big money just to grasp its flesh 
in my fists and clamp down on it with my 
teeth. And I don't give a damn what you 
think about that, Werg. By the way, why don't 
you lend me your jacket," Leiter said with a 
guffaw, "I don't think it's fair for you to be 
fully clothed while I'm sitting here practi¬ 
cally in the buff. I won't say thank you—you 
probably guessed as much. Now press the stop 
button. Yes, that's it. I want to have a look 
around." 

Werg obeyed without saying a word. He 
didn't pay any attention to the insulting tone 
of Leiter's orders. The pilot was in the 
labit of singling out the most important 
things in the current situation and ignoring 
everything that was minor or unimportant. 
Those insults didn't exist for him at the 
given moment. Leiter was the major source 
jf danger, and that was far more important. 
Werg couldn't neutralize him, for unfortu- 



nately, the pilot was restricted by the dis¬ 
cipline of his profession. Werg felt his 
muscles relax—almost an instinctive reaction 
to the danger looming ahead. 

The ring rolled from behind the bushes. 
It was rather small, not more than a meter 
in diameter. From the side opposite the sun, 
it was defenseless, so Leiter fired, aiming 
at the center. He shot without leaving the ro¬ 
ver. The white flame of an explosion shattered 
the lens. The ring was still rolling from the 
force of its own inertia, and Werg bent over 
in his seat to push the hunter's elbow off the 
control panel. He hit the reverse button. 

The rover jerked as if stumbling then rolled 
back. Werg hadn't had time to remove his 
hand from the panel when the top soil began 
to rise in a mound in front of the rover. Werg 
didn't notice the change in the relief, but he 
felt it unconsciously and acted in accordance 
with some unfathomable logic: the thought 
that he should stop the rover at the very 
moment the lens exploded was simultaneous 
with his action. 

A terrible gray monster emerged from the 
depths of the soil, pieces of turf falling from 
its body. Its low roar came as a crippling blow 
that filled the air then turned into a groan. 
Then the beast sprang at them. 

Leiter watched petrified as the body of the 
beast changed its form in mid-leap. Its mus¬ 
cles regrouped to the front part of his body, 
and its black tusk grew longer and more 
powerful. The monster was falling on them 
from above. For a second, the beast was poised 



over them, held back by the force field. 
Above the tusk was an enormous brown 
eye the color of peat. It came into plain 
view overhead as the animal tumbled to the 
ground not far away, repelled by the force 
field. 

"Here it is—the wrath of the planet I was 
telling you about!" whispered Werg. 

Leiter bared his teeth and followed the 
movement of the beast with a squint, then 
turned the charge regulator on his rifle to 
maximum. 

"Let's change places, pilot," he said. Lei¬ 
ter didn't even bend down when the roaring 
monster rushed at their rover for the second 
time. Again, the beast was repelled by the force 
field. "Now after the field works just one 
more time, I want you to switch it off for a 
second so I'll have time to shoot." 

The beast fell on its tail then leapt again, 
throwing itself at the rover. Werg felt the 
tension of the force field physically and 
switched it off while the beast was still in 
the air. Leiter fired very quickly several 
times, so it was almost like a single burst of 
fire. The explosions, each of them enough to 
shatter a large granite boulder, blended in a 
rumbling thunder. The monster disappeared 
in the raging fire that resulted. Only an 
enormous crater and uprooted rocks remained 
on the spot where it had fallen. 

Leiter broke the ringing silence. 

"You weren't bad, pilot," he said, his voice 
a bit hoarse. "Your reaction speed is re¬ 
markable. And we have just proved once again 



that our force field is impenetrable. Why aren't 
you saying anything?" 

"Look at that," Werg nodded, pointing at 
the force field indicator. "Judging from ener¬ 
gy consumption, that monster weighed over 
ten thousand kilos. So if we consider its rel¬ 
atively small size, it means that..." 

"No!" Leiter practically shouted. "Two 
different forms of life cannot exist on one 
planet. That's a universal law, and you know 
it..." 

"The fact of the matter is," Werg said in 
a low voice, "that you cope rather well with 
the organic ones." 

"And what do you intend to deduce from 
that?" 

"It means that the planet has counteract¬ 
ed us with its own type of defense. It syn¬ 
thesized an inorganic system—a one-shot mon¬ 
ster to eliminate us." 

Leiter stared at the pilot, shaking his head, 
perhaps in disbelief. 

"This really is the last straw! You've 
retreated to mysticism for sure. Or perhaps 
you've gone mad from terror." 

"No, Leiter, I've preserved my reason in¬ 
tact." 

A deafening roar made the pilot fall silent. 
The monster, totally unharmed by the blast, 
was tossing about on the edge of the crater 
as if in a nightmare. Pushing its way through 
the soil, the monster drew its broad flat tail, 
which took the place of hind extremities, 
up under its belly. It sprang forward and at¬ 
tacked the rover. 
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Werg stared at the beast almost indiffer¬ 
ently, examining the ugly bumps on its 
sides and belly. They grew larger when it 
leapt to attack them and shrivelled up when 
It was repelled by the force field. It jumped 
full force at the field repeatedly, each time 
collapsing to the ground with a thud that made 
everything around quake. The animal was 
trying to exhaust the field by repeated head- 
on attacks. 

Leiter stared, petrified, at the force field 
energy indicator. It was drawing ever closer 
to zero. 

“You were right," said Werg during a brief 
pause in the monster's onslaughts. "The 
planet was not able to synthesize a reverse 
force field. So it chose another way out. It is 
simply exhausting our field. That's one of the 
possible solutions, after all." 

"Can't you do anything?" Leiter wheezed 
■n a shrill voice. "After all, you're the pilot 
who always comes back, aren't you?" 

"It's too late. I missed my only chance 
when I didn't hogtie you back there to keep 
you from getting us into any more trouble 
than you already have." 

...The road seemed endless. Werg hobbled 
along the stony valley, stumbling constantly. 
From time to time, a red mist dimmed his 
consciousness, and he stopped and swayed. 
Leiter lay in his arms, and his head was rock- 
ng in time with Werg's steps. Once Werg 
Tied to carry him tossed over one shoulder— 
t was easier to walk that way—but Leiter had 



had convulsions with spates of vomiting. So 
the pilot decided to carry him in his arms. 
His recollections were dim. All he remembered 
was the shock waves from the exploding 
force field knocking them from the rover. 
He had curled up into a ball and went tumbl¬ 
ing head over heels across the burning grass. 
He jumped to his feet and fell down time and 
again. At last, he managed to get up. The 
beast lay prostrate on the rover, enveloped 
in putrid smoke that smelled of burned fur 
and pelts. He found Leiter in a wide furrow, 
and, protecting his face with one hand, for 
the intense heat radiating from the stony 
monster was unbearable, and with the other, 
he grabbed the hunter by his jacket collar 
and dragged him away from the fire and 
smoke. 

Werg felt his feet step in something cool 
and stopped in the middle of a narrow river, 
the bed of which was covered with fine peb¬ 
bles. He fell to his knees, put the hunter down, 
and then collapsed beside him. He felt better 
in the cool water. His head cleared. Leiter 
groaned. The pilot rose and saw that their 
ship was no more than a kilometer away 
from where they were. Werg examined the 
hunter: there were no fractures, only abrasions 
and bruises. He could feel Leiter's pulse: it 
was still a bit faint. He seemed to be in a 
state of shock as a result of the blow. 

Werg dragged the hunter to the river bank 
and poured a handful of water into his 
mouth. He watched for quite a long time as 
Leiter writhed in fits of coughing. He also 
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concentrated on the growing pain in his 
back. At last, Leiter stopped coughing and 
sat down. His breath was rasping, and he 
rubbed his chest, smearing blood all over it. 
The blood was dripping from a deep cut in his 
cheek. 

“Can you get up?" asked the pilot with 
something that might have been mistaken for 
compassion. Leiter rose to his feet, sobbing. 
"Come on, the ship's not far from here." 

The hunter followed the pilot, overcoming 
his weakness. He sat down often, and Werg 
would return to his side, waiting silently for 
him to get up again. 

"But you were carrying me before," said 
Leiter. He felt nauseated, and his heart was 
beating violently but not steadily. "You were 
carrying me." 

"Yes, I was. Because you were uncon¬ 
scious." 

"I feel like I'll faint any minute," rasped 
Leiter with prolonged pauses between the 
words. "Without me, you won't be able to get 
into the ship." 

Werg spit in disgust and walked away with¬ 
out looking back. His tattered spacesuit was 
covered with brownish stains from dried 
blood. It stuck to his back in places. Leiter 
watched him walk away, feeling the pain in 
his muscles let up and his head grow clearer. 
Fury had always stimulated him and helped 
him keep in good spirits. He was sorry he 
didn't have his blaster so he could aim at the 
pilot's back, fire, and listen to his piercing 
cry with unadulterated pleasure. The contempt 



the pilot felt for him had rung out in every 
word, and now it gave birth to impotent fury 
on the part of the hunter. Impotent for the 
time being, that was. 

When at last he reached the ship, he saw 
Werg sitting on the sloping gangway, staring 
at the lake. It was a calming sight with the 
white lilies rocking gently on the surface of 
the water. Fluttering monsters were diving 
and splashing noisily in the water, leaving 
tiny whirlpools that disappeared very quickly 
in their wake. The lake was living its own life. 
The green grass that had been scorched dur¬ 
ing their landing was already growing back 
in some places. The scoundrel that had come 
to the planet to kill was approaching the ship. 
Now he would turn the lock with his blood¬ 
stained hand and open the hatch. Then the 
pilot would go inside, and their ship would 
take off, scorching the grass once again. 

Leiter climbed the gangplank without even 
looking at the pilot and came up to the hatch. 
His scarred face was reflected in the shiny 
surface of the ship. He barely recognized his 
own swollen visage with the glossy skin and 
narrow slits for eyes. He turned to look back 
and saw the dying fire that had claimed ail 
the game he had bagged. Werg had carried him 
out of that holocaust, thus saving his own 
life. 

Leiter laughed. His gaze was full of hatred 
and mad fury. 

"I'll come back here again one day, Werg. 
But I won't be alone, and then we'll take 
care of this planet once and for all. It will 



lie bare and prostrate at my feet. It'll be 
like the first day of creation all over again. I'll 
try my best to make sure you see it." 

"It will lie at your feet..." the pilot repeat¬ 
ed dully. 

Werg rose, wincing from the pain in his 
back, grabbed Leiter, and lifted him above 
his head. He heard the hunter's ribs cracking 
under the pressure of his palms as he tossed 
the bastard away. 



OLEG KORABELNIKOV 


TOWER OF BIRDS 
A Novella 


Yes, man is naught but a tower of birds, 

A receptacle for beasts with furs. 

In his face are the faces of millions 
Of quadrupieds and winged minions. 

So many fine animals live in him. 

And fish that in the sea do swim... 

Nikolai Zabolotsky 


1 

That summer, a large tract of the taiga 
caught fire, and although all the landing force 
brigades were sent to the scene—despite 
all their efforts and sacrifices—the fire spread 
slowly in the direction of the wind. Its re¬ 
lentless march was slowed only by the rivers 
which swallowed up the scorching avalanche. 
Everything in the taiga that could move— 
everything that had legs or wings—ran away 
from the fire. Only the trees and grass which 
were bound so closely to the earth died 
silently, trying desperately to scatter their 
seeds in the wind or attach them to the feet 
of birds or fur of animals so they would be 
farther from the fire and certain death. 

Explosions shook the forest, and bull¬ 
dozers rumbled hysterically. People worked 



In the smoke and fumes without stopping 
for anything. Yegor felt out of place here. 
Both these people and the vast taiga with its 
motionless trees and its running, crawling, 
and flying inhabitants were alien to him. He 
found himself in the area of the fire quite by 
chance and had an entirely different goal than 
the backbreaking work these people were 
doing. He was wandering from one distant 
village lost in the taiga to another in search 
of old hand-carved distaffs, antique samovars, 
and dark, cracked icons. All these things were 
disappearing with the march of time—turning 
to dust—and Yegor was trying to preserve 
at least those few things he found on his 
various journeys. The close proximity of the 
forest fire had interfered with his travels, 
and now he was waiting for them to enclose 
it so he could travel farther up the river with¬ 
out taking any unnecessary risks. His vaca¬ 
tion was almost over, he was depressed by 
the unexpected delay, and he was bored to 
tears in the small village where the landing 
force brigades were also staying. 

During the weeks he had wandered about 
of his own accord, he had learned a great deal 
and come to understand even more. And all 
the misfortunes of his urban existence—his 
divorce, leaving his job at the institute, his 
confusion and restlessness—all seemed petty 
and unimportant here. In the face of the vast 
expanses of perishing forest, the immense 
heat given off by the burning crowns of trees, 
the boiling rivers, the charred bodies of dead 
animals, and the black kilometers of lifeless 



taiga, his whole past with its griefs and suf¬ 
ferings seemed unreal and invented by some¬ 
one else. The pain had been seared from his 
soul: not a drop remained. 

Finally, when his patience ran out, on one 
of the windless days, he got ready to go to an 
old monastery lost deep in the, taiga where, 
according to the local people, no one had 
lived for ages, but the boarded-up living 
quarters of which might contain some of the 
objects he had come in search of. 

He was traveling light: he had only an ax 
in a case, a knife in a sheath, a box of matches 
and a pack of cigarettes. He also had a com¬ 
pass on a strap. 

The morning was a quiet one, which meant 
the fire would travel more slowly, principally 
over the underbrush—so it wasn't terribly 
dangerous and could be controlled more 
easily. Moving along a damp slope and cursing 
the thickets, Yegor suddenly sensed that the 
fire was drawing near. That wasn't part of 
his original plan, but nonetheless, the smell 
of burning and occasional low-floating wisps 
of smoke, and the barely audible cracking of 
burning trees were sure signs that the fire 
wasn't far off. Yegor stopped, listened long 
and carefully, and realized that the fire was 
moving his way. He would have to run before 
it was too late. Not far ahead, breaking through 
thick forest, steaming elk stampeded noisily 
into a narrow gully. When they saw Yegor, 
they turned sharply, breaking bushes in their 
haste, and disappeared into a thicket. Smaller 
beasts he couldn't see were running away 
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from the fire, too. Birds were screaming, 
bushes rustling and windfallen branches 
cracking underfoot. 

Yegor turned in his tracks, not going all 
the way to the end of the broad gully, and 
hurried up the steep slope of a hill, for accord¬ 
ing to his estimations, the fire having broken 
through the final barrier, would be moving 
more slowly downward, held back by the 
stream of rising air. The damp grass under¬ 
foot made the going slippery, and the dense 
undergrowth slowed him down. Panting, Ye¬ 
gor made it to the top of the hill and saw that 
the fire was very close, indeed—it had reached 
the crest of the next hill. This meant he didn't 
have much time at all to save himself—fifteen 
minutes at most. The snapping of limbs and 
trunks broken or disfigured by the flames was 
growing louder and louder. It made Yegor 
run even faster. As he was almost tumbling 
to the foot of the opposite side of the hill, 
somewhere in the middle, he suddenly heard 
a song. 

Someone was walking down below, calmly 
singing in some incomprehensible language, 
and that song was repeated by a motley choir 
reminiscent of mourners in a funeral proces¬ 
sion or by someone's grave. They howled 
Ditifully, each after his own fashion. And Ye¬ 
gor thought the local inhabitants must be 
walking along the gully. If they were behav¬ 
ing so calmly in the face of the fire, then per¬ 
haps the danger was not as great as he 
thought. Yegor could already make out in¬ 
dividual words, but he couldn't understand a 



single one. Between the rhythmic repetitions 
of the song, he could hear the staccato crack¬ 
ing of a whip. After every lash, the choral 
accompaniment grew louder, and Yegor could 
not rid himself of the peculiar feeling that 
somewhere, he had heard something quite 
similar. The lengthy howls, not divided into 
words, were familiar to him. He slid down 
through the high grass and saw something 
that shocked him and made him stop short. 

Along the narrow path, seemingly not in a 
hurry at all, walked a shortish old man with 
a little whip in his hand, and following him 
one by one was a pack of wolves—ten or 
twelve of different ages and sizes, but all 
gloomy in the same manner. They minced 
after him with their tails tucked, howling 
each in its own voice to the snapping of the 
whip. The old man continued to sing that in¬ 
comprehensible song, and Yegor stood 
frozen to the spot on the slope. He couldn't 
imagine what else to do except to shout: 

"Hey, there, shepherd! Don't you see the 
wolves following you? Run away before they 
eat you alive!" 

The old man turned his face to Yegor, 
threw him an indifferent glance, and with¬ 
out ceasing his march, turned away. The 
wolves didn't look in Yegor's direction at 
all. Yegor guessed from the man's brief glance 
and from his yellowish wrinkled face that he 
was probably an Evenk by nationality. 

The hot wind bespoke the nearness of the 
fire, and Yegor, shrugging his shoulders at the 
strange procession, ran across the gully not 



a meter from the last wolf in the line. He 
raced along the depression in the opposite 
direction at the same speed. He realized that 
the fire had reached the crowns of the trees 
and was now moving faster than any man 
could run. It got perceptibly warmer, and the 
roar of the fire grew. Yegor saw a comb of 
yellow-fingered flames slowly flow across the 
crest of the hill and start moving downward 
in a heavy and oppressive wave. In despair 
and hopelessness, Yegor raced along the gully, 
suffocating from the smoke. Suddenly he 
heard a woman's voice; someone was calling 
him by name. Someone there in the thick 
smoke was calling out to him calmly and ten¬ 
derly: 

"Yegor, follow me. Not that way, you silly 
fellow. Not that way. Don't worry so!" 

The woman burst out laughing. Her voice 
wasn't loud, but for some reason, it wasn't 
muffled at all. It was as if she were standing 
behind his back and whispering into his ear. 
Yegor turned in the direction of the voice 
and saw a narrow strip that led from where 
he was standing deep into the burning taiga. 
That strip was not touched by the inferno; 
it was as if it were protected by some invisible 
wall. The fire was raging to either side, but 
within that strip, trees were growing, and 
there was dew on the grass. Moreover, the spi¬ 
derwebs were not swaying at ail, for there 
was no wind. Yegor stepped onto the path 
and felt a cool summer morning. He ran along 
the path without glancing back, for he felt 
the wall of fire pressing close behind him and 
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burning branches covering his tracks. Some¬ 
thing flashed up ahead—a face poked out from 
behind a pine tree. A bare arm waved to him 
from behind a currant bush, and quiet laughter 
rang out over his shoulder. Yegor was afraid 
to stop, for the fire was close on his heels. 
There was no time whatsoever to think 
about or shout to the person up ahead. 

Terror distorted his sense of time, and 
while the trees were crashing down all about 
and the brush was snapping underfoot, it 
seemed he had been running for several 
hours. Yegor ran on and on, his breathing 
labored. He kept running until he had put a 
considerable distance between himself and the 
rumble of the fire. Finally, the trees that 
appeared along the edges of the strip were 
charred but they weren't burning. He slowed 
down to a walk and then stopped altogether. 
And the rescue strip ended at the trunk of 
an enormous cedar. Beyond it was the burned 
out zone. Yegor turned around. Behind him, 
as far as the eye could see was smoking, 
black taiga and tongues of flame licking the 
ground between the trees. So Yegor sat down 
on the little spot of green grass by the cedar, 
leaned his back on the trunk, and wiped the 
sweat from his brow. Something rustled in 
the branches above, and needles rained down 
on him. A green cone bounced across the grass 
and sunk into the ashes where it landed. The 
sound of laughter rang out above his head. 

"Who are you?" asked Yegor, craning his 
neck in an attempt to see who was there. 

The quiet laughter instantly turned into the 



chirring of squirrels, and a moment later, 
into the cry of a jay. The cedar was trans¬ 
formed before his very eyes: the green needles 
turned to gray dust and floated to the 
ground. The branches withered and 
blackened, while the trunk turned to char¬ 
coal, though no flames could be seen. Now 
the cedar was just like the other trees all 
around. The hooting of an eagle owl came 
from above. Invisible wings rustled, and a 
quiet, tender voice reached him from afar. 

"Get moving, Yegor. Get a move on. The 
way is long, and life is short. Head for the riv¬ 
er." 

Towards the end of the day, he finally 
reached one flank of the enormous wedge 
of burned-out taiga. The boundary ran along 
a narrow river. All was verdant and quiet on 
the opposite bank, and it was strange to look 
at living taiga after all that he had seen. 
He fell into water infused with ants and mint 
and drank long and thirstily. After that, he 
bathed thoroughly and washed out his shirt. 
Then he collapsed onto the green shore and 
looked back at the charred one. It resembled 
an extraterrestrial landscape more than any¬ 
thing else he could think of. He could see 
nothing but black and gray devastated, dis¬ 
figured taiga all the way to the horizon. 

The dome of his compass had broken, and 
the needle had fallen out somewhere. Yegor 
^hrew away the useless housing, determined 
he direction from the lichen growing on the 
trees, and headed North. He wasn't afraid of 



getting lost: there were probably villages 
nearby, and surely there would be people. 

He searched painstakingly for some sort 
of path trampled by man, but all around was 
nothing but a type of high grass the name 
of which he didn't know, bushes, trees, moss, 
and lichens. He kept stumbling into invisible 
holes filled with water. He was plagued by 
insects and, most important, growing hunger. 
Yegor kept on walking North, prompted by 
the remembrance that the map had shown a 
river with a village in that direction. He tore 
off strips of pine bark and chewed the sweet 
pulp. He ate the watery stems of fascicle 
and dug day-lily tubers. Already fairly rare in 
the taiga, they were pasty and tasteless. None 
of that assuaged his hunger, and he grew 
weaker. This weakness did not pass even after 
short rests. 

His first night of solitude set in. 

He lit a fire, but only after using six pre¬ 
cious matches. Just ten remained. His tattered, 
singed clothing did not warm him, so he tried 
to lie closer to the fire, but the flames roasted 
his face, while his back froze. So he chopped 
down a small silver fir, made a bed of branches, 
and covered himself with the rest, taking 
care to make sure they didn't catch fire. His 
thoughts were gloomy, but nonetheless he 
hoped for the best. He couldn't imagine in 
his wildest dreams that he might never leave 
the taiga. He dozed off and saw his home city 
in his dreams—he had grown unaccustomed to 
it but missed it sorely, especially now. In a 
dream, he was walking down an asphalt road. 



and a sterile wind blew evenly in his face. 
Along the edges of the road grew nickel-plat¬ 
ed trees with aluminum leaves like large sub¬ 
way tokens. Walking to meet him was either 
an animal or a person—he couldn't tell which— 
and someone was singing or shouting in the 
distance. 

In this dream, he was glad that he had heard 
a living human voice but feared simultaneous¬ 
ly that this might somehow bring misfortune. 

He was awakened by the stifling sensation 
that misfortune was indeed close at hand. The 
fire was about to die down, so Yegor rose and 
tossed on some branches. Then he really did 
hear a human voice. 


2 

Yegor slowly moved away from the fire so 
Its crackling wouldn't drown out the voice 
and held his breath so as not to miss a sound. 
Someone was crying out in the distance. The 
tinkling voice, obviously that of a girl, even 
seemed merry. He couldn't make out the 
words, only long vowel sounds: ee-ee, oo-oo, 
oh-ohl It was as if someone were singing. Ye¬ 
gor determined from which direction the 
wind was blowing, turned and shouted him¬ 
self. The hillocks dampened the echo, and the 
sounds of his voice died out quickly. But it 
seemed to him that the unseen girl was an¬ 
swering him on a higher note and a bit louder. 
So he put out the fire and trampled off in to¬ 
tal darkness in the direction of the sound. He 
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continued shouting on occasion, becoming 
joyfully convinced that he was being heard 
and answered in a still incomprehensible, but 
nonetheless human, voice. He headed straight 
in the direction of the sound, crossing a high 
hill in total darkness, which proved to be a 
difficult task. Several times, he went tumbling 
down the steep slope through the high grass, 
wet with dew, cursing in utter frustration at 
the top of his lungs to give himself courage. 
Then, when he finally reached the crest, he 
realized that the voice which had been calling 
him had disappeared. He shouted at the top 
of his lungs in all four directions. He listened 
long and hard, but no one answered him. So 
he sat down, totally exhausted, wanting to 
spit in disgust, but his mouth was too dry. 
So he sat and listened to the taiga which spoke 
to him in the tongues of all the crawling 
and flying creatures that lived therein. 
But not a single one resembled human speech. 
He decided to light another fire and get at 
least a few winks of sleep, but again he heard 
the voice. Only this time it was so close, it 
frightened him. Now, he could make out the 
words, or rather the word, for the unseen 
girl was shouting: "Ye-go-or!" She was call¬ 
ing him by name, and her voice was tender, 
youthful, and excited. "Ye-go-or, come here!" 
she shouted, and he couldn't resist. Absurd 
as everything that had occurred might have 
seemed, he was too hungry and too torment¬ 
ed not to succumb to the tender voice calling 
out to him. He stopped in the damp low- 
lying gully, listened attentively, then shouted 



at the top of his lungs, cupping his mouth 
with his hands: "He-e-ey! Where are you?!" 

But he heard only the splashing of the riv¬ 
er. He felt his way to the low bank, washed 
his face, drank his fill, and shouted once 
more. 

"Yegor, dear," a voice rang out softly 
behind him. 

He turned about so sharply he couldn't 
stay on his feet and went tumbling. He heard 
cold, muffled laughter in the darkness which 
seemed to come from a mouth covered by a 
palm. 

"What are you laughing for?" asked Yegor, 
addressing the darkness. "Who are you? Are 
you the one who showed me the way out of 
the fire? Why are you hiding?" 

"Ye-go-or, de-e-ar!" crooned a languid 
voice and burst into laughter. "I'm right here. 
Come to me. Come over here." 

The voice faded to a whisper, invocative 
and almost passionate. 

"Why are you making fun of me?" spat 
cut Yegor angrily. "Well, you can laugh all 
you want. I'll wait right here." 

He sat on the damp branches, not worried 
n the least that his trousers might get wet, 
)ecause he was already soaked through and 
through. Yegor did not fear evil spirits, and 
'he more so, human beings. 

"Why are you just sitting there?" the girl 
whispered right next to him. 

He could feel her breathing on his neck, 
ind her breath was cold for some reason, like 
i wind from the river. He did not turn around 
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but rather swiftly swung his arm back and 
pushed. Something soft and cold slipped 
across the tips of his fingers. 

"Come over here. I'm waiting for you," 
whispered the girl, giggling for a moment. 

The moonless night, the dampness, the 
splashing of the river, and the invisible girl 
reminded him of something he had seen or 
read, but he felt no fear. She was just a girl 
and nothing more. How could he possibly 
be afraid of a mere wisp of a girl? But none¬ 
theless, the sensation of impending danger 
remained. Therefore, he preferred to rise so 
he could turn and face the possible threat. He 
saw only a patch of white like a mist dis¬ 
solved by the wind which flashed for an in¬ 
stant and vanished into the dark. 

"Why do you keep running away?" Yegor 
asked, a note of challenge in his voice, finger¬ 
ing his ax. "I go running after you, and you 
keep running away from me. Come here and 
let's get acquainted." 

Suddenly, something shoved him in the 
chest, knocking him flat on his back. He hit 
the rocks, and pain seared his body. The ax 
slipped from his hand, but it was fastened to 
his belt, so he didn't lose it. 

"Yegor, dear," the girl whispered in his ear, 
"Yegor, my dearest, my darling, my beloved." 

A cold hand slid across his face. 

"Get the hell out of here!" shouted Yegor, 
jumping away. "I don't care who you are— 
scram, beat it!" 

He struck a match and in the faint light, 
he could see the stones by the bank, the 



water, and clumps of sawn grass, but nothing 
more. So he decided to leave the river bank 
and built a fire. While he was groping around 
in the dark, the invisible girl circled around 
him, touching his body with her cold hands, 
stroking a new place each time. Yegor tried 
to shoo her away as if she were a bothersome 
fly that couldn't be swatted. 

He felt around for branches and pulled 
limbs from the trees. The flames leapt up, 
illuminating the stones around the fire. Ye¬ 
gor sat as close as he could to it, feeling quite 
tense, for he was expecting another onslaught 
any minute. And it wasn't long in coming. 
The fire hissed loudly, the flames surged up¬ 
ward, and searing sparks flew in all directions 
only to be snuffed out by the damp grass on¬ 
to which they fell. Yegor barely managed to 
jump out of the way. 

Then he heard loud peals of winning 
laughter. At first it seemed to him that the 
girl was to his right, so he turned to face her. 
But then the laughter quickly shifted to the 
left, then rang out behind him, and even well 
above his head. There was no sound of foot¬ 
steps or rustling of wings. Yegor was thorough¬ 
ly angered by this outrageous behavior. 

"Oh, you unclean spirit of the night!" 
he yelped. "Just wait till I get my hands on 
you!" 

"You big bundle of mischief, you!" the girl 
said in a stage whisper, and immediately, 
a freezing leaden weight plopped onto Yegor's 
back. Strong arms wound round his chest 
and squeezed him tightly. "Oh, my little pet, 
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my darling, my dearest. Come to me, please 
come here..." 

Yegor had always considered himself to 
be strong, but no matter how he turned and 
twisted, the girl's embrace grew even stronger: 
she was clearly more powerful than he. So 
he suddenly leaned forward and kicked with 
his boot. His foot landed in something soft 
and yielding as plasticine. Panting and numb 
with cold, Yegor fell flat on his back and 
drew up his knees, his legs poised and his 
knife held in such a fashion as to feign a 
possible attack. It was difficult enough 
to fight in the almost total darkness, all the 
more so against an opponent who was supe¬ 
rior in physical strength and mental cunning 
but who—and this was the main thing—was 
invisible and totally unfamiliar as well. It 
seemed his foe wasn't tired at all, for her 
voice was just as even and languid as before: 

"What's the matter, Yegor, my dear? 
Why do you reject my caresses? Am I not 
your darling? Embrace me, my sweet one. 
I'm so cold, so terribly cold." 

An icy hand slid across Yegor's face, and 
he barely managed to slap at it when it ripped 
open his collar. For a moment, he felt 
sheer ice touching his bare skin. 

"You base creature, you!" Yegor hissed 
and brandished his knife menacingly, tracing 
circles at the level of his chest. 

But that didn't help either. The icy hands 
touched him in one place then another, and 
once, he felt the pressure of firm lips on his 
cheek, and the resulting sensation was one of 



drops of liquid nitrogen. The girl laughed 
pleasantly and without any malice, but that 
laughter was filled with such assurance that 
Yegor finally got scared. "After all, she's 
only playing with me," he thought. "She's 
just playing around for the time being, but I, 
a grown man, can't handle her. What in the 
world will happen when she uses all her 
strength?" 

"What do you want from me?" he asked 
hoarsely, panting from exhaustion. "What 
harm have I ever done you? Why are you tor¬ 
menting me so?" 

"Don't reject me," said the girl. "Embrace 
me with all your might." 

"Tomorrow morning after sunrise. I'll be 
glad to hug you," replied Yegor. 

"No, only at night." 

"I'm tired. And besides, who needs em¬ 
braces so cold they give you gooseflesh? Let 
me light a fire, and then I'll be glad to do 
what you ask." 

"No, my dearest. I can't let you do that." 

Something leaden and cold like a huge 
block of ice heaved itself onto Yegor, knock¬ 
ing him to the ground. All his efforts to free 
himself from the lively embrace of that freez¬ 
ing creature were in vain. He was having a 
difficult time of it, indeed, but the hardest 
thing of all to bear was his own helpless¬ 
ness. He threw his arms around what was 
pressing him to the ground and felt the form 
of a human body that was cold and damp. 
Rivulets of water trickled onto his face, and 
they smelled of fish and seaweed. Overcoming 



his disgust and choking, he threw back his 
arm and stabbed the body with all his might. 
His knife went right through that leaden flesh 
and struck his belt buckle. So he tossed the 
knife away and started to squeeze that icy, 
amorphous, leaden, sticky back in an attempt 
to tear that body, or at least part of it, away 
from him. 

"Harder, my dear, harder," whispered the 
girl. "Oh, how warm you are, my sweet." 

Streams of chilling water like long locks of 
hair lashed his face. Yegor paid no attention 
to her freezing kisses by then but continued 
to mash and squeeze her back and sides 
which, under his touch, were transformed into 
cold, slippery hills. But he couldn't rid 
himself of the enormous weight or even free 
a small part of his body. Finally, he noticed 
that her body had grown warmer, while he 
was freezing, and his tired hands were quite 
numb. 

"You're going to kill me," he said. "What 
do you want to do that for?" 

"Warm me, and I'll leave," she whispered 
and kissed him on the lips. Her kiss seemed 
warmer than before. 

Yegor chocked and tried to catch his 
breath. His hands were numb, and his body 
had lost all sensitivity. It seemed to him that 
he was lying on the bottom of the river 
with a dead weight several meters thick pres¬ 
sing down on him, washing away all his 
warmth, and dissolving his body, carrying him 
away with the current, and destroying his 
wholeness and indivisibility. He prepared to 
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meet his death and cursed in despair, but his 
larynx produced only a short gurgle. 

A horn began to play somewhere on the 
other side of the river. Yegor saw that the 
night was almost imperceptibly growing light¬ 
er, for morning was at hand. 

He also saw the face of the girl who had 
been clinging to him so persistently. And the 
face was a breathtakingly beautiful one, but 
it seemed to be made of thick fog. It was 
white as snow and illuminated the darkness 
like a blotch of phosphorus. Her transparent 
eyes gazed at him fecklessly and calmly. 
He butted her forehead with his own and 
sunk his teeth-the final defensive act of a 
doomed soul—into the left cheek. His teeth 
passed easily through the warm flesh and 
clicked shut. 

The horn across the river sounded again- 
louder and more melodious this time. He could 
already make out the silhouettes of the trees 
against the background of the sky and the riv¬ 
er, the stones along the riverbank were vis¬ 
ible as well. Yegor relaxed, and all the 
strength flowed out of him. He felt only the 
cold which had penetrated him and made his 
breath frosty. 

The girl was not so heavy now; her face 
was clearer in the dim morning light, and her 
hands stroked his chest for the last time. He 
felt better immediately. She stood up, and 
he saw her whole body. The still indistinct 
contours of her figure were lovely and lithe. 
Her long flowing tresses fell in streams to her 
knees. Her gaze was both indifferent and 



profound. Yegor attempted to rise, but his 
body would not obey him. Coldness had pen¬ 
etrated him and would not leave now. He 
felt an almost physical sensation of snow and 
ice in his stomach. There was a freezing 
dampness in his chest, and such an unbeliev¬ 
able weakness that he felt absolutely weight¬ 
less, as if his body did not exist at all. 

“You warmed me," said the girl. "You dis¬ 
solved in me. And now you are mine—you 
are one of us." 

She left him, moving in the direction of 
the river. He saw the murky waves cover her 
legs, but only a splash in the water bespoke 
her departure. 

Then he lost consciousness or simply fell 
asleep. But when he came to, it was already 
day, and the dim sun was at its zenith. He 
lay on his back, warming himself and remem¬ 
bering the events of the night before like a 
nightmare which had ended but had not yet 
receded. He raised his hand and ran it over 
his face. But the hand was dry and wrinkled— 
not his own. Yegor was frightened and want¬ 
ed to jump to his feet, but still, his body would 
not obey him. The hand moved lower, then 
left his body and moved away. Yegor fol¬ 
lowed it with a confused gaze. It really wasn't 
his hand: it belonged to the Evenk whom the 
wolves had been following. His dried, yellow 
face had slanted eyes that looked indiffer¬ 
ently at Yegor. The Evenk pursed his dry 
lips. 

"So it's the wolf shepherd," said Yegor 
softly. "Give me some water. I want to drink." 



The Evenk walked away, sat down at a 
distance, and began to repair his whip. 

"Do you understand Russian?" asked Ye¬ 
gor. "Give me some water. Do you hear? 
Wa-ter!" 

Yegor made drinking motions like someone 
gulping water, clucked with his tongue to 
imitate the sound, and slanted his eyes in 
the direction of the river. 

"Lie still," ordered the Evenk in a thin, 
nasal voice. "You're going to die soon, though. 
Mavka sucked all the warmth from you, so 
you'll die no matter what." 

"So at least let me drink my fill before I 
kick the bucket." 

"I won't, though." 

"It shouldn't be so hard for you to bring 
me a little water. The river's so close." 

"I have eyes, and I can see that for myself. 
But you're going to die anyway." 

"What have I ever done to harm you, old 
man?" 

"Nothing at all. What could a dead man 
possibly do to me?" 

"Don't you go burying me until I've al¬ 
ready died!" spat out Yegor angrily. 

The Evenk passionlessly finished braiding 
the whip, rose easily and left. From the dis¬ 
tance, his song rang out, and immediately 
after it came the varied howling of the wolf 
pack. 

Anger gave Yegor strength. He turned on 
his side and rolled to the nearby shore. He 
thrust his face into the water and drank his 
fill, slowly stretching his numb body and 
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warming his frozen innards in the rays of the 
sun. He was terribly hungry, and as soon as 
he could stand, he made his way to a nearby 
stand of hogweed. He gathered the juicy 
stems and began to chew them eagerly. 

Then he took off his shirt and lay on his 
stomach so his skin could soak in the warmth 
of the sun. He followed its motion with his 
eyes. Sunset was approaching, and he decided 
that one way or another, he had to survive. 
That meant he had to move on in search of 
other people. There was a splash in the river, 
and he turned cautiously in the direction 
from which the sound had come only to find 
that a large fish had jumped onto the bank 
and was flopping furiously about on the 
pebbles with its powerful body. Yegor 
jumped up, knowing he would fall from weak¬ 
ness, but gauging his fall so that he would 
entrap the fish with his stomach. It was a 
big trout, and Yegor had to hold it down with 
his exhausted body for a long time before it 
grew still. 

"So you've decided to pay me back," Ye¬ 
gor said to the river. "Well, OK. The hell 
with you. I'll get even with you yet, my 
beauty. I'll come back here for sure. If I 
live, that is." 

He counted his matches: only eight re¬ 
mained. It occurred to him that every match 
he lit cost him part of his life and deprived him 
of warmth and the hope of salvation. The 
match heads had grown soft from the damp¬ 
ness of the previous night. Now they were all 
stuck together. He gingerly separated them, 
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laid them on the warm rocks to dry, heated 
them with his palms, blew on them, and wait¬ 
ed patiently. He ate the fish raw. 

He made his way to the crest of a hillock 
and looked about, searching for the smoke 
of the forest fire. But everywhere around him, 
verdant virgin hills rose before his eyes. He 
carefully pulled on his shoes, put the dry 
matches back in the box, and hung his knife 
from his belt so he could unsheathe it quickly 
if necessary. Observing the position of the 
reddening sun, he made a small pyramid of 
pebbles so he could find this place again. 

"Hey, Mavka!" he shouted to the river 
in parting. "Poke your head out and have a 
look! This is good-bye, my beauty!" 

But the river did not reply: it just kept 
rolling its waves along and gurgling at the 
shoals. But in the distance beyond the hills, 
the horn played its sad melody and broke off 
abruptly on a high note. 

The next day, Yegor realized he was de¬ 
finitely lost. He had not actually expected 
anyone to send out a search party for him. 
But nonetheless, he was put on guard that 
morning when he heard the distant rumble of 
a helicopter engine. Finally, the noise of the 
engine disappeared and did not return. Ob¬ 
viously, Yegor had wandered too far from the 
site of the fire, and no one was searching for 
him in these parts, for they were sure he 
could not have come so far. He himself had 
no idea how he had covered such a distance in 
the space of a single night, running through 
the taiga at the bidding of the invisible girl. 



How had he gone a good hundred kilometers 
in only a few hours? 

Making his way along an impassable strip 
of fallen trees, he remembered how he had 
been saved from the fire and subsequently 
caught in the freezing, deathly embraces of 
Mavka, but he could find no rational explana¬ 
tion for any of it. He knew that in the moun¬ 
tains roamed an unseen abominable snowman, 
that in distant Loch Ness lived an aquatic 
monster, and that there were UFOs flying 
about. In general, he could believe all of that 
more or less, because it was quite removed 
from his daily life. But there was no way on 
earth he could force himself to believe in an¬ 
cient pagan tales of mermaids. 

He was firmly convinced that in the midst 
of the blind nature absorbed in itself, pre¬ 
cisely he, Yegor, was a rational being and the 
master of all that existed on Earth. Perhaps 
he was defeated and oppressed, but none¬ 
theless, he was the master of the earth and 
had no desire to share what was his own with 
anyone, even in his thoughts. 

The river, unburdened by a name, flowed 
through the equally nameless forest. Wood- 
goblins were calling out to each other in the 
thicket. Mermaids in whirlpools were getting 
drunk on cod-liver oil. A water-sprite was 
picking his teeth with a rusty harpoon. Strange 
beasts were sharpening their claws on the 
bark of red trees. Baba-Yaga the witch was 
tossing and turning in a narrow coffin, trying 
to shake loose the aspen stake that had 
been driven through her abdomen. Were- 



wolves were leaping in turn over a stump into 
which a knife had been stuck and turning 
into wolves. The bogy man was blinking his 
owlish eyes inside a hollow tree. A hobgoblin 
was squatting by a path in the woods, waiting 
for passers-by. The ancient Slavic Belbog, his 
face red with mashed mosquitoes, was munch¬ 
ing bear meat. And a plain ordinary human 
being was chopping down pine trees and 
woodchips flew some distance from the dying 
trees. The wolves listened to the far-off me¬ 
tallic sound of the ax biting into the wood 
and put back their ears. They had no great 
love for man. 


3 

Despite his blind terror of the river, Yegor 
was afraid to stray too far away from it. It 
was easier for him to follow the bends in the 
river and move in the direction of the current 
than it was to set out at his own risk through 
the thicket. So Yegor decided to fashion a 
small raft and let the river carry him along. 
He chose a spot on a cliff so he wouldn't 
have to roll the logs far, then sharpened his 
ax, chose suitable pine trees, and set down to 
work. Exhaustion and hunger quickly took 
their toll, and he had to sit or even lie flat on 
the ground quite often to give his numb 
arms a rest. His hearing had become more 
acute over the past few days, and he quickly 
picked up the sound of someone's soft, 
cautious footsteps. Yegor got a better grip 
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on the ax-handle and pressed his back to the 
tree. The footsteps ceased, and suddenly, 
he heard rustling and chirring like that of 
squirrels. Yegor turned sharply about, only to 
see the familiar Evenk sitting on a knoll, 
pressing his short legs to his stomach and 
gazing with displeasure at the half-felled tree. 

"My, my, how are you?" inquired Yegor, 
brandishing the ax. "It seems you were mis¬ 
taken. I'm quite alive, as you can see. Where 
are your wolves, shepherd?" 

"Why are you killing that tree?" asked the 
Evenk. 

"What business is it of yours? I need the 
wood, so I'm chopping it down. And just who 
are you anyway?" 

"I'm Dyoiba-nguo," replied the Evenk. 
"Why didn't you recognize me? Everyone 
knows who I am. Why aren't you afraid? Ev¬ 
eryone is afraid of me." 

"You can go to the devil as far as I'm con¬ 
cerned," said Yegor. Then he turned around 
and continued chopping. 

"Ouch, ouch!" cried the Evenk. "It hurts! 
Why are you hurting me?" 

"It'll be plenty of time for you to start 
howling when I start chopping on you person¬ 
ally. All I'm doing now is chopping down a 
tree." 

The ax-blade bit into the unyielding wood 
once more. Chips flew everywhere. 

"Ow, owl" the Evenk cried out once again, 
cringing as if in severe pain. "It's my forest 
you're killing, though! What has my forest 
ever done to you?" 



“Nothing. But I want to survive—I want 
to live. Don't you understand?" 

“Then live all you want. No one's stopping 
you, though," the Evenk advised him. “Since 
you didn't die back there by the river, live as 
long as you like. To live is a good thing." 

“Thanks. That I know without your hav¬ 
ing to tell me—that it's good to live," said 
Yegor and chopped for the third time. “I 
don't need your foolish advice." 

“What a bad man you are!" the Evenk re¬ 
proached him, shouting. “Everyone and 
everything wants to live. But you're chopping 
down a tree, and that is killing me." 

“You didn't pity me one little bit back there 
by the river. You wouldn't even bring me 
water from the river. So now you can go to 
the devil and leave me alone. Is that clear?" 

"Why should I pity you? You're a person, 
after all, and there are oh, so many people. 
I, Dyoiba, am an orphan," 

The Evenk demonstrated with his hands 
how there were oh, so many people and how 
he was all alone. 

“One person more or one less," he said, 
“won't change anything. You kill each other 
off anyway. But there's only one of me in the 
world: I'm an orphan. If you burn down a 
forest, it hurts me. If you chop down a tree, 
it hurts me, too. If you kill some wild animal, 
oh my, how it hurts!" 

“Why should I bother talking to you?" 
replied Yegor. "In your forest, living things 
kill each other, because that's the only way 
they can survive. So why are you blaming it 



all on human beings? Who are you, then?" 

"I already told you. I'm Dyoiba-nguo." 

"I don't care who you are. Take care of your 
wolves if that suits you, but leave me alone." 

Yegor deepened the gash in the tree with 
his ax. 

"Mou-nyamy, Mother Earth, bore us all, 
and we all share one soul," said Dyoiba. "But 
you human beings are the spawn of Syrada- 
nyamy, the frozen Mother of the Underworld. 
That's why your souls are so cold. You pity 
absolutely nothing. The forest is big, but it 
has only one soul. If you chop its body, its 
soul cries out in pain. If you kill its body, its 
soul dies. How stupid you are." 

"I never take offense at the ravings of 
idiots," said Yegor, swinging his ax. "So 
quit handing me your stupid fairy tales." 

"Wasn't your tangle with Mavka enough?" 
asked Dyoiba. "It's too bad she didn't finish 
you off. But the Mummer didn't let her; if 
he hadn't started playing his horn, you would 
have died for sure." 

"Get the hell out of here, Dyoiba the 
Shepherd," said Yegor, lowering the ax. 
"Don't bother me. I'm busy." 

"This is my forest," the other insisted. 
"When you kill the body, it hurts the soul." 

"What kind of soul are you talking about?" 
spat out Yegor. "Your soul is barely clinging 
to you, much less to anything else." 

"That's the work of you human beings," 
complained Dyoiba. "You burn the forests, 
kill the beasts, and poison the rivers. All of 
that hurts me." 
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"What do I care?" said Yegor and struck 
the pine tree once more. 

"You're a bad man, indeed," said Dyoiba, 
wincing with pain. "I'll make you heal that 
pine tree, then I'll throw you to the wolves. 
Wolves don't like men one little bit. They 
really have a bone to pick with the human 
race." 

"Well, well," said Yegor, chopping away. 

"You must heal this tree, though. Tear 
your shirt into strips and bandage it." 

"Sorry, I didn't bring my first-aid kit 
with me," snapped Yegor and heard the 
buzzing of a bee near his ear. 

He shooed the bee away, but it soon 
returned with a whole swarm of them. They 
buzzed around Yegor's head menacingly. 

"So are you going to heal my tree?" he 
heard through the buzzing. 

"Not on your lifel" he hissed. 

The bees attacked Yegor. The harder he 
tried to get away from the uncatchable 
swarm, the more cruelly and ardently they 
attacked him. His eyes were swollen shut 
before he'd had time to blink. Wild with pain, 
Yegor rushed along the shore, rolled down 
the ravine in a cloud of dust, and dove into 
the river. The water was freezing, and he 
couldn't stay under for long. But he couldn't 
go out either, for the swarm of bees was per¬ 
sistently circling above his head. Then some¬ 
thing under the water bit him hard on the leg. 
Another bite seared him like the teeth of a 
saw blade. Yegor tried in vain to escape this 
new enemy which was circling about and 



nipping one part of his body, then 
another with razor-sharp teeth. 

Beside himself with pain and rage, Yegor 
rushed to the shore and started burying him¬ 
self in the sand on the slope. He had barely 
covered himself with sand and grass when 
something reached him under the ground. 
It bit his stomach and started cheeping. It 
bit his back, then his thigh. 

"Heal the tree, though," he heard Dyoi- 
ba's voice. 

"Call off your butchers," said Yegor, who 
was on the verge of screaming at the top of 
his lungs. 

He lay still for a bit, gathered strength from 
the damp earth, then rose, swaying, swollen, 
and filthy, traces of bites all over his body. 
He made his way up the ravine, gritting his 
teeth, sat down, leaning his back against 
the half-felled pine, and spat thick mali¬ 
cious spittle at his feet. 

"You vermin!" he wheezed, barely able 
to part his thick, swollen lips. 

"Tear your shirt into strips," said Dyoiba. 
"Heal the pine tree. Then you can wash the 
river." 

"Have you lost your mind? How in the hell 
can I wash a river?" 

"People have poured their poisonous 
powders into the river, and all the fish have 
died. So you're going to wash the water." 

"You madman!" hissed Yegor, and grind¬ 
ing his teeth with humiliation, he tore his 
only shirt into strips. 

The cloth was quite old and tore easily 
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into short uneven strips. Struggling to open 
his swollen eyes, Yegor wound the strips 
round the gash in the pine tree, sticky with 
resin and sap. Tormented by the knowledge 
of how idiotic this task was, he tore more 
strips and wound them round the tree, too. 

“I'll get you yet," he threatened Dyoiba. 
"You'll be sorry before it's all over." 

"Heal the tree, though," peacefully replied 
the other. "When I was in pain, you didn't 
pity me. So you can pity yourself now. If 
you heal, you yourself will be healed. If 
you cause pain, you will be made to feel 
pain yourself. You people don't understand 
words. You only understand pain and death." 

Dyoiba clucked regretfully. 

Yegor finished his idiotic task and tied 
the ends of the cloth in a bow. 

"Well, how did I do?" he asked. "Did I 
do a good job of healing the pine tree?" 

"We'll go now, though. You're going to 
wash the water. My, how filthy it is!" 

"1 don't have any soap," grumbled Yegor. 

"You don't need any. You're going to wash 
it without soap." 

"You'll have to show me how. You wash 
one half, and I'll wash the other." 

They walked to the shore of the river. 

"You aren't going to set the fish on me, 
are you?" asked Yegor, hanging his ax so that 
it didn't bump against his legs. 

"No," said Dyoiba. "Jump into the water." 

"OK," replied Yegor, getting a running 
start and trying to swim underwater as much 
as possible. 



He swam without looking back, and his 
terror gave him strength. The swift current 
carried him on, and by the time he reached 
the other shore, the spot where he had tried 
to chop down the pine tree was already be¬ 
hind the bend. This shore was low and 
covered with thick grass. Yegor caught his 
breath and lay there resting. He examined his 
wounds; they were shallow but nevertheless 
presented a certain danger, for he had no med¬ 
icine or bandages. Any little thing in the 
unpopulated taiga could lead to certain death. 

Yegor bathed his wounds in the river and 
started searching for plantain, but it didn't 
grow in the taiga. No one had been here to 
bring the seeds of this useful herb, for this 
was absolutely virgin land. He pulled the 
match-box, now swollen with river water, 
from his pocket, took the bare match-sticks 
out, indifferently twirled them between his 
fingers and tossed them away. 

"Well, that's that," he said to himself. 
"You've been singed by a forest fire, half- 
drowned, nearly frozen, and attacked by bee 
and beast, but you're still alive. So surely you 
can manage to keep on living." 

He set out across a swamp, pausing at a dry 
spot where a narrow path began. He got down 
on his knees and began to crawl along the 
path. He saw at last what he had been longing 
to see: a trace of man. One narrow, shallow 
depression in the damp soil was the sole indi¬ 
cator of human presence. 

"Hey!" he shouted, standing up straight. 
"Hey, is anyone here?) Please answer!" 
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The echo rang through the hills. They 
shouted back at him in reply, the sounds 
flying smoothly above his head, and because 
of all that noise, Yegor did not hear anyone 
approaching him from the direction of the 
honeysuckle thicket. He felt someone's 
gaze and turned in the direction it was coming 
from, but couldn't see anyone. 

"Come on out," he said. "What are you 
afraid of? If you are a human being, I won't 
harm you." 

"Throw away your ax," replied the melo¬ 
dious voice of a young woman. 

"Is that you, Mavka?" he asked, jerking back 
in alarm. "If it is, then get the devil out of here." 

Soft low laughter rang out in the bushes; 
it was not at all malicious. 

"No, I'm not Mavka, for goodness sake," 
replied the young woman. "I asked you to 
throw away your ax." 

"OK," said Yegor and tossed the ax a short 
distance away. "There's no reason to be af¬ 
raid of me. I'm barely alive as it is. Tell me, 
is your village far away? Perhaps you could 
give me something to eat. I'm starving." 

A young woman emerged from the honey¬ 
suckle thicket. Not a young woman, actually, 
but a mere slip of a girl, thin and pretty as a 
picture, her cheeks stained with raspberry 
juice. She was wearing a red sarafan and a 
white kerchief. 

"Well, well," said Yegor, letting down his 
guard. "Where in the world did you come 
from? I thought I'd never find another human 
being out here." 




He sank to the ground, sat down, and looked 
at the girl, delighted by the sight of her. 
He even tried to smile with his swollen lips. 

"Well, what are you staring at? I guess I 
look pretty bad. But don't be afraid; I'm not 
a wood-goblin. I'm Yegor, and I got lost in 
the taiga and tangled with some evil spirits. 
Amazing, isn't it—that I'm still alive. Sit with 
me for a bit, my dear, and let me rest a while. 
Then we'll go. OK?" 

The little girl didn't answer. She stood by 
the bushes, smiling quietly. He could tell from 
her expression that she wasn't afraid of him 
in the least. There were probably grown-ups 
somewhere nearby. The very thought calmed 
him. The constant tension of these days when 
he had had to fight for his life every single 
hour as well as the depressing knowledge 
that his chances were extremely slim slipped 
from him, and there remained only empti¬ 
ness and an unbelievable hunger gnawing at 
his gut. He looked at the little girl and, hav¬ 
ing been deprived of human companionship 
for several days, rejoiced that he was part 
of the mighty, beautiful, great-spirited human 
race. 

"Bring me something to eat," he asked, 
"and call the adults. I have no strength left. 
I'm so tired." 

But the little girl didn't reply: she just 
stood there smiling and pursing her lips into 
a circle as if she wanted to whistle. Then she 
leaned over and pulled a bast basket of rasp¬ 
berries from behind her long skirt. She 
offered it to Yegor. 
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Yegor took a handful of raspberries, held 
them in front of his mouth, sniffed them, and 
trying not to hurry, swallowed them without 
chewing. 

Then he realized that the raspberry season 
had not begun yet, for he had passed a num¬ 
ber of bushes with green, sour berries. But 
these were fresh, ripe as could be, and fra¬ 
grant. They had just been picked. But he 
didn't voice his reservations to the little girl 
and did not find it difficult to make his peace 
with this slight inconsistency. 

"Do you have any bread with you?" he 
asked, handing her the empty basket. 

The little girl bent down again and took a 
chunk of bread from the grass. Yegor was 
surprised, but he ate the bread greedily, not 
leaving a single crumb. 

"What else have you got there in the grass?" 
he asked. 

The little girl shrugged and smiled. 

Her smile was hardly that of a child, Ye¬ 
gor noticed. But people probably grew up 
quickly in those distant untrammeled cor¬ 
ners of the taiga. 

"What else do you want?" asked the girl. 

"I want to sleep," Yegor replied honestly. 
"I'm absolutely exhausted. Meanwhile, you 
can bring the grown-ups, and maybe they can 
find something for me to wear. As you can 
see. I'm practically naked." 

The little girl nodded her head and dis¬ 
appeared into the bushes. She made no noise 
whatsoever as she walked. Neither did her 
dress rustle, nor did any twigs crack underfoot. 



"Hey!” shouted Yegor. "Don't leave for 
good. Come back! !'!! wait for you here!" 

He had only energy enough to grab the ax 
and put it underneath his head. Ignoring the 
irritating whine of the mosquitoes all around, 
he fell sound asleep as if descending into a 
maelstrom. 


4 

Yegor lived inside a tree. Not in a hollow, 
not in isolation from the trunk, but precisely 
inside the wood. His body ended in roots and 
leaves. Through him flowed sap from the 
earth, and every year, another age ring was 
added to his trunk. Yegor's whole body 
creaked in the wind. This new state did not 
surprise him at all. He even considered it to be 
natural and convenient. He was growing in a 
large meadow, and his roots went deep into 
the earth, intertwining with the roots of other 
trees. 

It was dark, warm, and cozy. Yegor felt 
that he existed, and he needed nothing else 
but to grow. He didn't think about anything, 
but simply awaited the time when the birds 
would come and perch in his branches, like 
on the cornices of some tower, singing their 
songs to him in incomprehensible tongues. 
He knew that's how it would be, and there¬ 
fore, he was calm and patient. 

Something touched his side. He wiggled 
and thought lazily that it was probably some 
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woodpecker pecking at him, but he wasn't 
frightened in the least. The woodpecker 
seemed to him to be but an extension of 
himself like the larvae of the bugs that lived 
under his bark. 

"Yegor!" he heard someone calling his 
name and stirred without opening his eyes. 

"Get up, Yegor!" he heard again. 

"Is it already time to get up?" he asked, 
not recognizing his own voice. 

He opened his eyes and saw that he was not 
a tree at all, but a person. And he was lying 
on a soft skin on the floor beside a large old 
Russian stove. A bearded man in a red hat 
that was pushed down over his forehead was 
leaning over him and pestering him. 

Yegor remembered that he had fallen 
asleep by the riverbank and realized that he 
had been carried to this warm spot by the 
stove. He shook off the last vestiges of sleep, 
sat up, and looked around. He was dressed in a 
loose fur shirt, and his pants, also new, were 
made of fur as well. He ran his hands over his 
body, but nothing hurt anywhere. His arms 
didn't ache, and his feet didn't smart, and his 
head wasn't spinning. He was young and 
healthy, and to be a human being seemed the 
most pleasant thing on Earth to him. 

"Thank you," he said, beaming with joy. 

"You see, he's thanking us!" said a high 
voice somewhere above him, regaling with 
laughter. 

But Yegor was far from nonplussed. He 
got to his feet and extended his hand to the 
tall fellow in the old-fashioned garb. He was 
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wearing either an armyak—a peasant's coat of 
heavy cloth—or a zipun—a homespun coat. 
Yegor was hardly a specialist in garments of 
old days and could not tell the difference. 
The soft red cap had white piping. The man's 
rounded beard was red, and he was wearing 
a white peasant shirt with a collar that fas¬ 
tened at the side. 

"Thank you, good people," repeated Ye¬ 
gor. 

The man smiled good-naturedly, but did 
not extend his hand. Rather he walked over 
to the window and sat down on the long 
bench in front of it that extended along the 
whole wall. 

"You see, he's stuck his hand out," said the 
voice from above. 

Yegor stood in the little cottage with rough 
walls and narrow windows covered with 
something not quite transparent. There was a 
table, benches along the walls, and a big, old- 
fashioned Russian stove made of flagstone 
by the door. Atop the stove sat an unkempt 
boy who was swinging his legs, sticking out 
his tongue, and making faces at Yegor. 

"What's the name of this village?" asked 
Yegor. 

The boy burst out laughing, kicking his 
heels against the ceiling. 

"What do you mean, village?" asked the 
man in a deep, resounding bass. 

So Yegor realized that this hut stood all 
alone in the taiga, and his question about the 
name of the village was indeed amusing. He 
figured he had run across a couple of Old 



Believers who lived deep in the forest as their 
ancestors had done for centuries before them, 
and therefore, the man did not shake his 
hand. Perhaps they had no such custom. Ye¬ 
gor was not offended at these people, for 
the good they had done him by far out¬ 
weighed their oddness. 

"OK", said Yegor. "To heck with the villa¬ 
ge. All I ask you to do is to show me the way 
out of here. I'll rest a bit and then leave. I 
won't bother you at all." 

"There's no way out of here," the bearded 
man answered in his calm bass. 

"Does that mean I have to stay with you?" 

"Stay as long as you so desire!" exclaimed 
the man and turned away to peer through the 
almost opaque window. 

"But what if I don't want to stay?" 

"Then leave, if you wish. The taiga is 
vast, and there is room for us all." 

"The problem is," continued Yegor, "how 
can I leave when I don't know the way?" 

With that, the man unexpectedly turned 
around, leapt toward Yegor, stuck out his 
right hand, and pointed his index finger at 
him. He quickly spat out in a squeaky voice: 

"Which way to take you know, which way!" 

But Yegor interpreted this muttering to 
mean: witches are we, you know, witches 
are we! The man lost all semblance of respec¬ 
tability. He pushed back his cap, got down on 
all fours and crawled along the wall, grimac¬ 
ing and chanting in a shrill voice: , 

"Shi'vda, vnoza, shakharda! Indi, mitta, 
zarad^l Okutdmi im nuff^n, zadim^l" 
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In response to this, the boy on the stove 
roared with laughter. 

"Well, are you scared?" the man asked, 
rising. 

"Not a bit," sighed Yegor, sitting down on 
the soft skin and drawing up his legs. "Why 
are you playing the fool? I'm perfectly 
serious." 

"Well, maybe this will scare you, then," the 
man said with assurance and drew himself up 
to his full height, the light from the window 
behind him. 

Then he began to shrink, to grow flatter 
and thinner, and to become deformed and 
distorted. Yegor involuntarily leapt back to 
the stove. A serious illness seized hold of the 
man and warped his body, stretching him 
and twisting him into a spiral, then mashing 
him into a formless clump of matter. The 
man's swollen head sank into his torso. His 
legs shortened, twisted into spirals, and melt¬ 
ed into one thick leg. A large toothy mouth 
cut through his chest, and a fat pink tongue 
poked out as if it were making fun of him. 
The boy on the stove was sobbing with ecsta¬ 
sy, and when Yegor glanced at him, he 
saw that the boy had deformed himself in a 
similar manner and was presently a murky 
blotch there on the stove which resembled 
an amoeba more than anything. The boy 
was turning into goodness knew what, good¬ 
ness knew how... 

Yegor wanted to race from the cottage, 
but he forced himself to sit still and watch 
everything that was taking place. He over- 
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came his nausea and regretted only that he 
didn't have his ax so he couldn't grab hold of 
the handle to give him at least a little bit of 
confidence. 

Finally, the man's form gradually orga¬ 
nized itself, calming its contortions with lateral 
waves which froze the mutating incarnations 
of horror, and Yegor saw an old man—a wi- 
sened little old man with a long unkempt 
beard. Dressed in a furry animal hide, the old 
man hopped in one place as if attempting to 
give his body a good shaking down. He blinked 
both eyes at once and gave a toothless grin. 

"Well, are you scared?" 

"Not a bit," replied Yegor in a purposeful¬ 
ly hoarse and cheerful voice. "That means 
they aren't people either... Well, thank you 
for your kind hospitality... I guess I'll be on 
my way. Just give me my ax and knife. I can't 
get along without them, you see." 

He felt so awful he could find only one 
all-encompassing word for his state at that 
minute—dreary. He felt so dreary he could 
have gotten down on his hands and knees 
and howled at the top of his lungs. If he had 
had no hope whatsoever of being saved and 
finding human sympathy, perhaps he would 
have been less disturbed by what he had seen. 
But he could already imagine himself in hu¬ 
man company, fed and clothed, caressed and 
warmed. But when he was finally convinced 
that these beings were not human either and 
he would receive no assistance from them, 
he realized he was alone again, totally alone in 
the endless taiga which was utterly indiffer- 
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ent to human fates, misfortunes, lives, suf¬ 
ferings, and death. 

''I'll be going now," he repeated stubbornly 
and moved toward the door. 

"Wait a bit, Yegor," he heard a familiar 
voice. When he turned around, he saw that 
the boy on the stove had transformed himself 
into the same clean, neatly dressed, beauti¬ 
ful little girl with a red ribbon plaited into her 
braid that he had met in the forest. 

"Nothing but magical changes," mumbled 
Yegor. He left the cottage without glancing 
back. 

A quiet twilight had fallen in the taiga. 
The strong fragrance of flowers and dry grass 
cut down by the sultry heat was everywhere. 
The sky was murky, and he felt the inevitabil¬ 
ity of rain. Yegor stepped off the high 
porch to have a look around. The place was 
totally unfamiliar. Wind-fallen trees and a 
damp thicket with enormous pine trees, scat¬ 
tered white lichens and mosses, with imposing 
boulders dispersed among tall ferns, and not 
a single path, rut, campfire site, or even place 
to be seen. It was as if no one had ever lived 
there. The hut stood in the midst of all this, 
and it seemed it had grown from the earth 
like a tree. It seemed to be just another living 
thing which drew sap from the ground with 
deep roots, so alien to man. The hut was like 
a parody of a cozy human dwelling. 

Yegor righted his shirt, tied the strings at 
the throat tighter, and walked in whatever 
direction struck his fancy. 

"Ye-e-go-o-or!" he heard the girl cry in 
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his wake. "Where are you going?" 

He couldn't resist a retort, for so much 
malice and anger had built up in him that his 
throat was tight with the strain of holding it 
all in. He turned to face the hut and the girl 
standing by the threshold and shouted some¬ 
thing offensive and malicious. He cursed the 
taiga, the sky, the sun, and all the unliving 
unclean spirits at enmity with him which 
dared to stand in the way of a human being, 
the ruler of nature, its sovereign and absolute 
master. Let them do what they wou Id- 
drain all the warmth from him, threaten to 
set the wolves on him, torture him with mos¬ 
quitoes, or even take his life-but still he would 
be a human being. Man was a higher life form 
than any of them despite any victims whose 
existence was cut short by cruel Nature. 
Still, man was the master of Nature, and the 
death of one human being would not de¬ 
prive man of his power over it. 

When the flow of vehement words ended, 
and only a sensation of emptiness remained 
in his chest, and of dumbness in his throat, 
he started grabbing sticks and hurling them 
indiscriminately in the direction of the hut. 

All the while, the little girl stood on the 
threshold, leaning on the mossy banister rail¬ 
ing. She stood silently, not smiling, but 
serious as an adult. The sticks didn't reach 
her, but described a short arc, slowed down in 
mid-air, turned sharply, and flew rapidly 
back at him with a whistle like boomerangs. 
The first few blows sobered Yegor, and when 
one stick struck him smartly in the chest. 
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he almost fell down. He ceased this useless 
enterprise forthwith, and sat down on a pile 
of branches, empty of all emotion. He turned 
away. 

"i thought our young calf had every in¬ 
tention of catching a wolf," he heard an old 
man's mumbling. "That paleface has a pea for 
a brain." 

Yegor had no desire to reply. He had to 
plan what he was going to do to get out of 
this predicament from the very beginning 
again. He had to use whatever means were 
necessary to survive and get back to civi¬ 
lization. Let the goblins mock him however 
they liked-after all, that small, practically 
forgotten tribe had every right in the world 
not to like human beings. For indeed, man 
was stronger, wiser, and more suited to strug¬ 
gle and life. Yegor wanted to prove to them 
that he was really a person and that he had 
no intentions of giving in. He was ashamed of 
his weakness, and once again, he grew angry— 
this time at himself. 

"OK," he said to himself, "you've had 
your little tantrum, and that's enough. It's 
time to move on, Yegor." 

He slowly returned to the hut, stopped 
in front of the little girl, stared sternly into 
her eyes, which were light with dark borders 
around the outer edge of the irises, and said: 

"Give me my ax, my knife, and some 
matches. And a little bit of food. That's all I 
need from you. Thank you for everything, 
and good-bye." 

The little girl did not reply. He admired 



her beautiful face with its milky white skin 
untouched by sunburn, and added: 

"What a pity you're so lovely, but not a 
person. What are you, anyway? Do you have 
some kind of a name?" 

"Call me whatever you like," the little girl 
said with a smile. "It doesn't matter to me." 

"OK, I'll call you Masha. Human beings 
have a fairy tale about a little girl named Ma¬ 
sha who lives in the forest with the bears." 

He tried to remember what he had heard 
or read about that tribe of semi-mythical 
goblins, sprites, and elves, shrouded in legend 
and yore of old, but he didn't remember 
much at all-only the old saying: "Dear old 
goblin, appear to me not as a gray wolf or 
a black raven or a blazing fir tree. But appear 
to me in the same form as I myself appear." 

Indeed, they were appearing to Yegor as 
people, and perhaps in exactly the form he 
had expected them to take: the beloved 
Masha of Russian fairy tales, the clumsy old 
grandfather goblin, the kind young man with 
his cap aslant, the rascally little imp... It was 
all nothing but theater, props, make-up, illu¬ 
sion, and mirage... 

"Are you also called the Mummer?" Ye¬ 
gor asked, taking a wild guess. 

"Some call me that as well," replied little 
Masha. "Nothing changes with the name." 

"Do you know Dyoiba?" 

"Of course. Everyone knows Dyoiba. He's 
always lived here. It's we who're the new¬ 
comers." 

On the threshold appeared a tall young 
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man in strange garb: a formal black suit, 
patent-leather shoes, a flowered shirt, a bow- 
tie, and round sun glasses. 

"Well, how do you like it?” he asked 
boastfully, turning around and tugging at 
his jacket. "I'm not so scary dressed like this, 
am I?" 

Then, blinking both eyes at once, he burst 
out laughing. 

"No, you're not frightening at all," said 
Yegor. "Why should I be afraid of you? 
Although you're not human beings at all, 
you look a great deal like them." 

"How dare you say such a thing!" exclaim¬ 
ed the man. "Don't you go mixing us up with 
you folks. Our race is a great deal older. Your 
tribe can't hold a candle to us." 

"Then why are there so few of you left? 
Are you dying out, or what?" 

"That's something we should ask you. 
After all, you're a person. You're to blame 
there're so few of us, and so few animals 
and trees, by the way. Do you know what 
your taming of Nature will lead to? Of cour¬ 
se, you do. How could you not know? We're 
just the opposite of you: we are an insepa¬ 
rable part of all that is living. We are not 
opposed to Nature, but are rather a part of 
her. You are destroying Nature, and us 
along with her. Do you see?" 

"No," said Yegor, "no, I don't see at all. 
What purpose do you serve? What have you 
created during all your long history? You 
have declared yourselves the soul of Nature, 
and you take on the guise of various objects: 
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a bird, or a spider, or a fir tree, for example. 
That's a fine mode of existence for you, as 
far as I can see. You don't have to think 
about anything. You live like trees—nothing 
has changed about your way of living for the 
past thousand years, I imagine. And what 
will change if you die out entirely? Who needs 
you? No, Mummer, the human course is the 
only correct one. It is certainly difficult, and 
perhaps it was wrong at times, but we people 
and we alone answer for ourselves and for 
Nature. It is not you but we who are the soul 
of Nature, flesh of her flesh, blood of her 
blood. But you are nothing more than para¬ 
sites and toadies. Now I see that quite clearly. 
So that's enough. Mummer, and it's time for 
me to go." 

"You can't get away from us," the man 
said calmly, covering himself in mist, deform¬ 
ing his body, swelling, and began to disin¬ 
tegrate. 

Yegor turned away from this unpleasant 
sight, for he had no desire even to guess what 
form the Mummer might take this time. But 
he transformed himself into colored butter¬ 
flies, large and small. And the butterflies, 
not breaking formation, rose higher and 
higher to the treetops and were lost from sight. 

"I hope the birds eat you!" shouted Yegor 
in their wake, then turned to Masha and said: 
"Well, what are you waiting for? Come on 
and turn into a lizard or a roach, Baba-Yaga 
or a bear, or maybe an elk, or a horned devil. 
What are you waiting for, Masha? Such little 
girls as you don't exist, anyway." 
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“Well, what about one like this?" she ask¬ 
ed, trembling in the air for an instant, and 
turning into a big bright-colored bird with a 
woman's head. 

"Yes, they exist," said Yegor firmly, not 
averting his head. "Such a creature is known 
as a Sirin bird or Alkonost. A sight for sore 
eyes, indeed I So come on and sing a song to 
enchant me. No matter what you do. I'm not 
going to be afraid." 

"I shall sing, of course," said the bird. 

And sing it did. 

The bird sang beautifully, but the fair mel¬ 
ody had no words, and Yegor felt that the 
taiga had transformed itself before his very 
eyes, while he was dissolving in it. He was 
melting into every vein on every leaf, into 
every single creature. Each song and sensa¬ 
tion in this state was new and not at all cus¬ 
tomary to him. Yegor had no desire to resist 
that song, so he listened, and already, he was 
not Yegor. He had no body, and his soul 
was melting among the trees... 


5 

Someone was walking in the dark; the floor 
boards were creaking, and someone was snif¬ 
fing, sobbing, and whispering. Bare feet were 
shuffling, and from time to time, soft hands 
touched Yegor. His eyelids were heavy, and 
he opened his eyes only with difficulty. When 
his lashes parted, he saw that he was lying in 
bed in the very apartment he had left after 



his divorce. It was night, and the moon 
was peeking through the window. Everything 
was quiet all around. 

"Nina," Yegor called out. "Nina, can you 
hear me? I'm awake now." 

He saw someone leaning over the head of 
the bed, gray and fuzzy in the semi-darkness, 
unshaven, with eyelashes that were tangled 
like poplar fuzz. There was blinking, snivel¬ 
ling, grinding of teeth, and outstretched arms. 

"Who are you?" exclaimed Yegor, sitting 
up with a start. 

Terrified, he pressed his back to the wall 
and balled up his fists. The other's lips 
opened, and words sounded in a velvety 
voice; 

"Don't be afraid. I'm just a house-spirit. 

I live here—the very last one in the city. And 
I don't like being alone. I was searching for 
a real live person, and I had a hack of a time 
finding one. I'm terribly bored without any 
people around, and hungry. Give me a crust 
of bread and a little water, Yegor. I'm awfully 
hungry." 

"Why should I give you food?" spat 
out Yegor angrily, "your tribe gives me no 
peace even in the city. Where's Nina?" 

"There's no one here," said the house-spi¬ 
rit, sobbing, wiping his nose with his hand, and 
smiling through his tears. "They've all died, 
more than likely. You're the only one left. 
Give me some bread, Yegor, or a pastry. I'm 
so hungry, I don't know what to do." 

Yegor pushed him away with his hand, got 
out of bed, and walked about the room. 



Everything was in its proper place; his 
clothes were hanging on the back of the chair, 
covered with a thick layer of dust. He opened 
the refrigerator and saw that it was all mouldy 
inside: obviously, there had not been electrici¬ 
ty for a long time. The fawcets were rusty, 
and the entire apartment was dusty as could 
be. He looked out the window and was sud¬ 
denly nauseated. There was nary a sound to 
be heard: not even the rumbling of the cars. 
Moreover, there was not a single light in any 
of the windows. It was dusky and empty like 
in the open steppe. 

Yegor went outside only to find that the 
street was all littered with garbage. Stinging 
nettle was growing under the windows, and 
poplar saplings were growing from cracks 
in the asphalt. And there was no light in any 
of the windows or a single shadow moving 
beyond the window panes in any of the apart¬ 
ments. He felt absolutely terrible and ran 
down the street shouting. The echo bounced 
off the empty buildings: there was not a sin¬ 
gle soul anywhere. The street led to a highway 
which went all the way to the forest. It grew 
light. The sun rose, and the robins were sing¬ 
ing. Grasshoppers chirped at his feet. He ford¬ 
ed the stream, and small-fry nipped at his 
heels. Yegor was more alone now than he had 
ever been. Suddenly, he heard human voices. 
He ran in the direction of the sound and 
found himself in a large field where at last, 
he saw other people. The people were slowly 
milling about, conversing as they went. Nina 
came walking out of the crowd to meet him. 
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Fair and slender as always, she put her hands 
on his shoulders and looked him in the eye. 
Yegor almost burst into tears as he tightly 
embraced her warm, light, living body. 

“How wonderful it is," he said, “that 
you are alive and that all these other people 
are alive." 

“We're not people at all," Nina replied, 
laughing and shaking her head. “Now we're 
all goblins. I'm one, too. You're the only hu¬ 
man being left on Earth." 

Then Yegor really felt bad. He collapsed 
to the ground and lay there crying and bit¬ 
ing at the ground. All the while, Nina knelt 
next to him, stroking his troubled head. 

"If you like," she said, "I can turn into an 
apple tree. Or a bird, or perhaps a fish. How 
would you like that?" 

Yegor shook his head no, because he 
couldn't say a word. Nina rose, laughed, put 
out roots from her feet, dressed herself in 
leaves, and became an apple tree. Yegor felt 
his own roots growing deeper and deeper 
into the earth, finding their way around un¬ 
derground stones that blocked their paths. 
His arms were drawn upward, and they mul¬ 
tiplied into branches and leaves. Suddenly, 
he was a poplar. He felt fine and excited... 

"Don't cry, Yegor," someone was saying 
to him. “You're crying in your sleep. Your 
whole face is wet." 

It was Masha leaning over him and touching 
his cheeks with icy fingers, drying his tears 
and comforting him. Yegor felt so exhausted, 
weak, and small that he didn't even want to 




snap at her. He lay motionless on his back, 
looking at the sky and crying silently. Tears 
were streaming down his cheeks. Then Masha 
again changed her form. She was no longer 
a little girl but a grown woman with a thick 
auburn braid wound around her head. A 
necklace jingled on her chest with every 
motion. Yegor was lying in a meadow in the 
midst of a patch of tall daisies. Bumble-bees 
buzzed. There was not a cloud in the sky, and 
the air smelled of honey. 

"Look at that, Yegor," said Masha. "Is it 
really so bad here with us? Look around and 
dry your tears." 

"Oh, ho!" he heard the voice of the Mum¬ 
mer next to him. "Just tell me one thing, 
Yegor-why did you come here to our forest? 
Isn't your blasted city enough for you? We 
never go there to bother you." 

Yegor didn't want to argue, moreover, he 
didn't even have the energy to turn around and 
look at the man so he could ascertain what 
guise he had appeared in this time. However, 
he did manage to stop crying. He wiped his 
tears and dried his cheeks in the sun. 

"Why should I even try to talk with you?" 
he said after a short pause. "We'll never 
understand each other anyway. Live however 
you like, but don't bother us. Show me the 
road back to civilization, to other people. 
That's all I ask." 

"We're not hindering you from leaving in 
any way," said a man concealed somewhere in 
the daisies. "But, my, how you're both¬ 
ering us! So give me one good reason why 



we should love or pity you." 

"Why is it that I am responsible to you for 
the deeds of all human beings? Do what you 
like with me, but I won't give in, no matter 
what." 

"What could we possibly need you for?" 
said the Mummer scornfully. "If we wanted, 
we could have made fertilizer for the grass 
of you long ago. Live and let live." 

"You're so kind. Thank you very much," 
replied Yegor in the same disdainful tone and 
rose. 

"Why can't we come to some agreement?" 
asked Masha. 

"About what? What do you want from 
me? Are you bored, plain and simple? Do you 
have no one to talk with? Well, talk then. I'm 
listening." 

The Mummer turned out to be shorter 
than a daisy stem. He wove himself a little 
seat of weeds and sat there with his legs 
crossed. 

"What amuses me most of all, Yegor, is 
that you intend to adapt all of Nature to your 
own purposes. You consider every living 
thing in Nature your own. You take a circus 
bear and teach it all sorts of nonsense. You 
dress it in trousers and a hat, make it ride a 
bicycle, and regale in the spectacle. And all 
of your fables are idiotic- the same foolish 
people only with the names of animals. Why 
on earth do you do such things? I'll tell you 
why. Because you like it when animals are 
similar to human beings. Even though they 
may be similar, animals are stupider. And 
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that's why it's funny. But isn't that insult¬ 
ing?" 

"Listen here, you, goblin," said Yegor, 
shaking the yellow pollen from the daisies off 
himself, "it's not insulting at all, but just the 
opposite. We do it all in the face of our soli¬ 
tude and of injustice which we alone on the 
Earth must bear, for we cannot exchange a 
single word with anyone except ourselves. So 
we dress animals up in the image of human 
beings, give them the gift of speech and make 
them do just as humans would. But your 
tribe never had any liking for the human race. 
You've been called unclean spirits from time 
immemorial, and for good reason. For un¬ 
clean you were, and so you will be forever. 
What good have you ever done on this Earth?" 

"And what good have you men done?" the 
Mummer retorted at once. 

"Yes, people have done a great deal of harm 
to themselves and Nature, but we've done just 
as much good. But your lot have done neither 
good nor evil. You're neither black nor white." 

"That's not true at all!" exclaimed the 
Mummer, jumping down from his nest. "We 
are both one and the other-good and evil. We 
are black and white, fish and fowl, rose or 
aphid—we are all of that. But you are only 
yourselves and nothing more. In Nature there 
is no evil, and the framework into which you 
try to fit her does not exist. In Nature, all is 
one. And with her, we are a single entity." 

"Stay with us, Yegor," Masha said plainly 
and simply. "If you want, you can be just like 
we are." 
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“Stay with you?" Yegor gasped, non-pluss- 
ed. "What in the devil do we need each other 
for, you and me? Thanks a million! I have no 
desire whatsoever to turn into a caterpillar 
and eat leaves from morning till night or to 
become a bird and hop from twig to twig... 

I don't want to be a tree or a woodpecker or 
a bear. I don't want to be a goblin or a devil, 
a god or an angel. Neither a gray wolf nor a 
white rabbit. No thanks, that's not for me. 
I'm perfectly happy in the form of a person. 
I am a human being, and no life form on Earth 
is higher than me." 

"Give it a try, Yegor," pleaded Masha. 
"Maybe you'll like it." 

"No," replied Yegor. "I won't like it. I 
don't need any of your favors." 

He tossed his ax in the air and neatly caught 
it with one hand. The blade flashed in the sun. 

"Tonight," said Masha, "tonight, you'll 
see everything and comprehend it all finally." 

"Uh-huh," agreed the Mummer. "Perhaps 
you'll come to understand at night. Don't 
be late! You should be proud, because you'll 
be the first human ever to see our merrymak¬ 
ing. And do you know why? Because you're 
already not a person at all. You only think 
you're a person, but in reality, you're bare¬ 
ly half-human at this point. So we'll make a 
bit of a fuss over you and pull your other half 
over to our side! We'll do it without fail!" 

"I will only cease to be a person when I 
die," said Yegor. "As long as I'm alive. I'm a 
person, and I'm planning to live a long, long 
time. Is that clear?" 
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“Tonight," repeated Masha, decreasing in 
size and bending closer to the ground. "To¬ 
night,” she whispered as she was covered by 
a coat of brown fur. "Tonight," she breathed 
and became a wild goat. She looked at Yegor 
with moist eyes and slowly walked toward 
the forest, not saying anything else. 

"Uhuh!" confirmed the Mummer, growing 
transparent wings. "Uhuh," he repeated, 
flying up into the air. "Uhuh! Oh, come, 
long-awaited night!" 

They flew and ran from the meadow and 
dissolved into the thicket nearby. They were 
already formless but with every form ima¬ 
ginable. They were uncapturable and incom¬ 
prehensible as the very forest, as its rivers and 
hills, as its birds and beasts, as Nature itself. 

6 

The human calendar whereby time passed 
in a uniform stream of identical minutes and 
hours lost all meaning for Yegor. He was 
submerged in an undivided stream of time 
which took with it the forest and its endless 
crossovers of living and dead, dead and liv¬ 
ing. In Yegor himself, something was cease¬ 
lessly dying, while something else, imper¬ 
ceptible at first and alien to him, was coming 
to life. That which was coming to be gradual¬ 
ly grew and filled him, overflowing the 
boundaries of his discrete entity and merg¬ 
ing with the soil and the grass, and giving 
birth to an infinite understanding of the 
world which had been alien to him up till then. 
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While a city-dweller, he had never believed 
in the existence of goblins, mermaids or oth¬ 
er unclean spirits with which he had been 
acquainted since childhood, for he had met 
them in fairy-tales. He thought they were 
only a figment of the imagination, invented 
by people long ago, a product of their rich 
fantasies and endless capacity for creativity. 

But now he had come in contact with that 
ancient and legendary tribe which had inhab¬ 
ited Slavic lands from time immemorial, 
a tribe which had lived side by side with the 
human race, vanishing along with Slavic pa¬ 
ganism, disappearing totally, dissolving into 
the Russian forests, fields, and rivers. He 
had touched the soul of Slavic Nature. He had 
come to the source of his own race which was 
becoming more and more divorced from Na¬ 
ture. 

To merge with this mythical race—did not 
this mean to recover his own lost roots? To 
return to his own unfamiliar native land—a 
place where mermaids watched over the 
fish, where wood-sprites lived inside trees, 
and water-sprites were dissolved in the lakes, 
where the forest transformed its spirit into a 
beautiful girl who brought fruit in dainty 
hands that smelled of fresh, crystal-clear 
spring water... 

What would it be like to merge with them 
and cease to be a human being-or perhaps, 
just the opposite, to locate the broken con¬ 
nection and return to the times when man was 
jne with Nature rather than alienated from 
It—when man's body was inhabited by the 



souls of beasts and birds, and the human spirit 
was dedicated equally to all living things... 

Yegor didn't know what would happen to 
him, but he was sure of one thing: that 
somehow he would survive. 

He walked through the silent forest, and 
not a single jay cried above his head. Not a sin¬ 
gle leaf fluttered in the wind. Only the dry 
branches cracked underfoot, and the under¬ 
brush rustled as he passed. He did not pick 
any particular direction, but no matter where 
he went, there was naught but endless 
taiga. And any way he went, he was bound to 
meet up with other people by the end of the 
day. All this gave him hope. The night 
found him in a large hollow overgrown with 
fern. Curled and easily broken, with pat¬ 
terned leaves, they reached his waist and made 
the going rough. He broke them and mashed 
them down as he walked. The dew made his 
clothing damp. Soon it was sunset, and the 
twilight fell quickly, but still he could not get 
free of the ferns. The hollow seemed endless, 
and the ferns seemed taller than before. They 
grew so thick in places that he had to chop 
his way through with his ax. Yegor cursed 
himself silently for deciding to cross the 
hollow. Still he did not reach the other side. 
There was no point in going back, either, so 
he moved forward. But really, he was going 
in circles, getting confused even in places 
where to do so was stupid and unthinkable. 

He didn't want to believe that the unclean 
spirits had gotten hold of him again, but ap¬ 
parently, that was what had happened. Know- 
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ing that it was senseless to resist, he cleaned 
himself a spot that was fairly dry and sat 
down to wait. 

The narrow sickle of the new moon gave 
little light. Yegor sat there, concealed by the 
tall ferns, and their scalloped leaves, which 
looked black against the background of the 
sky, were suspended above his head. They 
reverberated in the wind. It was warm and 
even stuffy. Dense steam rose from the earth, 
evoking a state of sleep which was indistin¬ 
guishable from wakefulness. Yegor himself 
did not know if he had fallen asleep or was 
merely pensive, but when he heard the sound 
of a horn in the distance, he started and glanced 
at the sky. The moon was already high 
in the firmament. Not far away, someone 
had lit a fire which played on the leaves. 

The leaves of the ferns began to tremble; 
the juicy stems wavered, and the horn began 
to play once more. In its wake was heard 
a larger horn, and the booming of a drum 
shook the air. The ferns came to life, beginn¬ 
ing to move, while on the back sides of the 
leaves appeared protuberances which popped 
with a dull thud. From them grew blue 
flowers the likes of which had never been 
seen anywhere. 

The noise of wings, the cries of voices, and 
the thumping of countless feet filled the mea¬ 
dow. Yegor lay on the earth, not torturing him¬ 
self with needless curiosity but rather desiring 
only one thing—to become invisible. The 
flowers gave off a sweet fragrance. He sniffed 
and grew drunk on it: his head began to reel. 



A curly feline head appeared among the 
stems, flashed its green eyes in Yegor's 
direction, and disappeared. 

"It's Yegor," he heard in a meowing voice. 

"Does he drink nectar, too?" asked another 
in a rustling manner. 

"No," purred the meowing one. 

And a fluffy-haired black cat with long 
teeth which poked out of its mouth jumped 
out of the ferns and onto Yegor's stomach. 

"Who are you?" Yegor asked calmly. 

"Kurdysh," replied the cat and licked 
Yegor's cheek. The cat's mouth smelled of 
honey. "Why don't you drink nectar? It's 
so-o-o ta-a-asty!" 

Another creature that was indistinguish¬ 
able in the darkness crawled out of the thicket, 
rustled, and sighed in an old-womanish voice. 

"Who's that with you?" 

"Kikimora the goblin, and doesn't she look 
a fright!" replied the cat, stretching its neck to 
nip a blue flower with its sharp teeth, then 
meowing with pleasure. 

Yegor raised up on his elbows. They had 
already found him, so any further attempts 
to conceal himself would be senseless. 

"How amusing," he said. "Well, show your¬ 
self, Kikimora. Let's see what you look like." 

He stretched out his hand in the direction 
of the indistinct shadow and immediately 
received a hard slap on the forehead. 

"Don't flirt with her," advised the cat. 
"She always slaps anyone who gets too cu¬ 
rious. Do you want her to tickle you? She's 
a really good tickler." 
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"No, thanks. I'll pass." 

"As you like. Well, come with me. I'll 
show you all the rest." 

Kurdysh bit off another flower, daintily 
sucked all the nectar, and spit out the 
formless mass that remained. Yegor stood 
up. He didn't want to go over to the fire, but 
it seemed he had no other choice. He sighed, 
turned around, and slowly started out across 
the thicket. He heard laughter, shouting, the 
blowing of horns, and the pounding of the 
drums. Kurdysh ran about at his feet, ex¬ 
plaining as they went: 

"On the second day of the new moon, the 
ferns bloom, and everyone comes here. All 
the local folks and visitors, too—everyone 
who's survived. You'll see them all now." 

"But fern doesn't bloom," said Yegor. 
"It multiplies by means of spores. Don't talk 
nonsense." 

"Of course," readily agreed Kurdysh. "I 
think it's nonsense, too. But very tasty non¬ 
sense." 

And he began chewing with gusto. 

"You'll see the Mummer here," Kurdysh 
informed him. "And there are so many gob¬ 
lins, you can't count them all. Stribog is 
here, and Pokhvist, and Belbog, and Cher- 
nobog, and Lado and all the imps. Even 
Rerun is here." 

"What about Mavka?" asked Yegor. 

"Oh, Mavka's here, too, and so are Mara 
and Poludnitsa, and the wattle fence sprites, 
the pond scum sprites, the bath-house 
sprites, the barn sprites, and many others. 



Everyone loves nectar. And a lot of the local 
folk are here as well: Moy-nyamy, Dyaly- 
nyamy, and Kou-nyamy—they're all here." 

"In short, all unclean spirits," concluded 
Yegor, chopping his way with the ax. You're 
having a regular Black Sabbath today. Well, 
the devil with all of you. I'm not afraid of 
any of you." 

"Why should you be afraid?" Kurdysh 
comforted him, catching leaves chopped off 
by the ax. "Now, you're one of us." 

"I'm still a person for the time being," 
chuckled Yegor. "People have been search¬ 
ing for blooming ferns for a long time, but 
without any luck. Perhaps you've all ceased 
to fear me and no longer consider me human, 
since you've brought me to your Black Sab¬ 
bath." 

"Some person you are, Yegor!" whooped 
Kurdysh, meowing, howling, and jumping 
on Yegor's shoulder, sinking his claws into 
the soft flesh. "There's not a whiff of anything 
human about you!" 

"Any other bright ideas?" objected Yegor, 
but he didn't shake the cat off. "You are 
what you are, and I am what I am. I don't 
intend to bother you, and don't you touch 
me. I don't need your fern flowers." 

"Just try one, Yegor. Just try," Kurdysh 
toadily tried to convince him, breathing hotly 
into his ear. "It tastes so-o-o go-o-od!" 

The thickets moved aside and Yegor walked 
out onto the meadow. A bright fire was 
blazing, and in its light, in the glimmer 
of sparks, in the blue smoke surrounding it 



were crowded hundreds of creatures wear¬ 
ing garlands of blooming fern leaves. They 
danced, sang, played reed-pipes and horns, 
jumped, raced about the meadow, howled 
with delight, and leapt over the fire, their 
weightless bodies merging with the air. 

Yegor stopped on the edge of the illuminat¬ 
ed circle. 

"I won't go any farther," he said firmly. "I 
can see everything just fine from right here, 
so this is where I'll stand." 

"Ye-e-go-or!" a familiar voice called ten¬ 
derly, and Yegor recognized none other than 
Mavka. 

She glided towards him, stepping sound¬ 
lessly. The grass did not bend beneath her 
feet. She was naked, slender, streaming, and 
flowing like water, changeable as that element, 
and deadly and life-giving as that liquid. 

"Well, how are you," said Yegor, squeezing 
the ax handle against his will. "Have you 
come for more embraces, little mermaid?" 

She came closer to him, and her body was 
radiating cold and dampness. She looked 
calmly and absently into his eyes, then 
smiled. Her teeth flashed a cool blue. 

"My beloved, my dear," she whispered. 
"Did you miss me?" 

"I missed you so much, 1 almost died," 
replied Yegor, and said, turning his head to 
Kurdysh; "Listen, friend, get rid of her. I'll 
be grateful to you as long as I live." 

"No one can get rid of Mavka," the cat 
replied pensively. "You can't escape from 
her any more than you can do without 



water. But don't be afraid of her. She won't 
touch you tonight." 

"She can go to the devil, as far as I'm con¬ 
cerned," Yegor spat out angrily and walked 
to the other end of the meadow. 

But Mavka didn't come after him. She dis¬ 
solved into a flowing mirror, and bubbled as 
she flowed over the ferns. 

A tight knot of dancers headed in Yegor's 
direction. They dispersed around him and en¬ 
circled him. This crowd of creatures grabbed 
him by the hands and led him to the circle 
of light around the fire, screaming and 
whooping. There were all kinds of faces: 
small ones, faces of animals, snouts, ugly 
mugs, hairy, sweaty, elongated, flattened, 
sharp, lipless, and thick-lipped visages. They 
were all drawing closer and closer to Yegor, 
making dreadful faces, laughing, and wiggl¬ 
ing insanely. But Yegor did not run away: 
he simply averted his gaze whenever one of 
those non-human visages got too close. Kur- 
dysh clung to his shoulder, digging in his 
claws and not deserting Yegor for an instant. 

"Those are the goblins surrounding you," 
he said, yawning. "One of them is the Mum¬ 
mer. Do you recognize him?" 

Someone in a familiar cap, now wearing 
black glasses pressed close to Yegor. 

"So how are you doing, my little friend?!" 
he shouted. "What a night, what a wonderful 
night. Dancea little,Yegor. Letyourspiritsoar, 
calm it with no thoughts of repentance; soothe 
your restless, homeless soul! Drink some of the 
nectar! It's a fine thing, oh, such a fine thing!" 



''I'm not going to drink any of your bloody 
nectar!" Yegor shouted right into the Mum¬ 
mer's face. "And don't try to make me do it!" 

"We shall force you to drink some, of 
course!" shouted the goblins. "Take him to 
Rerun! Rerun will show him a thing or two! 
He'll teach this wimp to drink nectar!" 

They surrounded Yegor from all sides and 
pushed and dragged him toward the fire. 
Kurdysh stayed with him; the cat simply 
clung tighter to his neck with his furry 
paws, and it wasn't clear whether the beast 
was defending Yegor or assisting his assailants. 

"Don't try to resist, Yegor," he advised. 
"There's no way you can escape. When in 
Rome, and all that..." 

They dragged Yegor to an enormous idol 
with a head of silver and a long flowing beard 
that dully reflected gold. Its wooden torso 
was firmly affixed to iron legs that had already 
rusted. The idol held a long gnarled staff 
in its right hand. 

"Rerun! Hey, Rerun!" harped the bevy of 
goblins all together. "Teach Yegor how to do 
it! Show this young whipper-snapper a thing 
or two! Knock some sense into this stuffed 
shirt! He doesn't want to drink our nectar— 
imagine that!" 

The idol began to wiggle, and its wooden 
flesh began to crack from the internal pressure. 
The dry wood of its torso creaked, its beard 
tinkled, and it raised its silver brows to stare 
at Yegor with clear blue eyes. 

"Drink!" Rerun ordered in a loud creaky 
voice, pounding the earth with his staff. 



"I don't want to," replied Yegor. "I don't 
want to, and I'm not going to. I don't want to 
be like you. I want to remain a human being." 

"You used to be human, but now you'll 
become a goblin. What does it matter? Drink!" 

"After I'm dead. I'll be glad to," agreed 
Yegor. "But there's no way you can make me 
do it now." 

Rerun's iron legs thudded hollowly, and his 
eyes rolled. His staff turned yellow and then 
white before Yegor's very eyes. Rerun pound¬ 
ed it on the earth, and blinding sparks that 
didn't burn flashed in air. The goblins scurried 
away, yelping and howling, and Yegor was 
completely alone with Rerun, not counting 
Kurdysh, of course, who was dozing on 
Yegor's shoulder as if nothing had happened. 

"What's the matter with you, my little 
grandson?" Rerun suddenly asked in a soft 
voice, bending down to Yegor with much 
creaking and cracking. "Such behavior just 
won't do. You Slavs used to venerate me, but 
lately, you've been making a fool of me. Did 
we not all spring from the same root?" 

"1 don't remember," said Yegor, rubbing 
his numb palms together. "I don't remember 
you. Rerun, and I don't consider myself to 
be any grandson of yours." 

"You've all gotten to be great wise-asses 
and you've gotten rid of the gods of your 
ancestors for the hairy curlyheaded gods. In 
ancient times, you considered yourselves 
grandsons of the Rerun and Dazhbog, but 
where do you go searching for your roots 
now? You can search in all the wind's twelve 



quarters, but your roots lie here in the 
Russian land!” 

Rerun again pounded his red-hot staff, and 
the air smelled of ozone. 

"We are blood kin," said Rerun very quiet¬ 
ly, mouthing the words only. "Drink the nec¬ 
tar of your native earth, and you will find 
your long-lost homeland." 

He proffered Yegor a horn filled with blue, 
fragrant nectar. 

"You lily-livered coward," he said gently, 
in the manner of an old man, "you won't 
become a goblin if you drink the nectar. You'll 
purify your soul and become one with the 
Russian land." 

"I'll drink it only after 1 die," repeated 
Yegor stubbornly, but he took the horn in 
his hand. "After we die, we all become one 
with the Earth. Do you want to kill the hu¬ 
man being in me?" 

"Only after you drink the nectar will you 
become truly human. A roan without ances¬ 
tors is like a tree without roots. From whence 
comes his strength? Drink, grandson, drink." 

Yegor raised the horn to his lips; a thick 
nectar was bubbling on the bottom, tempting 
him with its intoxicating aroma. 

"OK," said Yegor. "1 believe you. Rerun. 
My ancestors venerated you, and so do I. 
It will be as you wish. Grandfather. To your 
health." 

He gulped down the searing, bubbling nec¬ 
tar. 

"Bottoms up, boy! Bottoms up!" cried the 
goblins, grabbing Yegor by the arms and 



dragging him away, laughing all the while. 

"Well, it certainly took you a while," 
purred Kurdysh. He licked Yegor's cheek 
with his hot, rough tongue. "You see, you 
didn't die. There was no reason to be so af¬ 
raid, silly boy." 

They dragged Yegor on, not giving him 
time to come to his senses or to feel even 
slightly what was gradually taking place with¬ 
in him. They turned his face to the fire, and 
he saw a seated giant. His enormous muscu¬ 
lar body was covered with mosquitoes, all fat 
with blood. He didn't try to shoo them away, 
but he occasionally wiped his face with his 
palm, leaving streaks of red on his cheeks. 

"That's Belbog," Kurdysh prompted him. 
"Don't be afraid. He's a kindly giant, after all," 

"Well, what goes, Yegor? Would you like 
to drink a bit?" the giant asked in a hearty 
bass. 

"I don't mind if I do," Yegor agreed, and 
someone shoved a horn into his hand. "You 
are drinking this nectar, but the mosquitoes 
are drinking your blood." 

"Don't worry; they're only sucking the bad 
blood out," the giant replied good-naturedly. 
"Do you think it's easy to be kind? The mos¬ 
quitoes suck all the ill will out of me. I can 
lend you some for breeding if you want." 

"Don't bother," said Yegor. "Let's taste 
a little more of this good nectar." 

He downed his horn of nectar without 
frowning or breathing. 

"So now that you've tried the good nec¬ 
tar, why don't you try a little of the bad?" 



asked someone cautiously. "Come drink a bit 
with me." 

Either a man or a beast with a shiny face 
that looked as if it had been cast of metal, 
a face the features of which were in constant 
flux, proffered a mighty lion's paw with a 
goblet held between its claws. 

"And that is Chernobog," whispered Kur- 
dysh. "Drink a bit with him, too. Good and 
evil are always brothers." 

"OK, let me see both good and evil," said 
Yegor with a giggle. He downed the liquid in 
a single gulp and, without even looking, 
tossed the goblet into someone's waiting 
hands. 

The goblins again grabbed him under the 
armpits and, with gales of laughter, put him 
on someone's broad back. Keeping his balance, 
Yegor waved his arms and struck a fellow 
with a beard right in the face. 

"Hang on!" someone shouted. The back 
Yegor was sitting on shuddered, hooves 
stamped the ground, and they went around 
in a circle. 

The bearded fellow turned around and 
grunted. Yegor saw that he was sitting on 
what was commonly known as a centaur. 

"Shall we go for a ride?" asked the centaur. 
"My name is Polkan." 

Without waiting for an answer, he jumped 
over the fire. The heat from the fire hit Yegor 
in a searing wave, and he clung more tightly 
to Polkan's powerful torso. The inseparable 
Kurdysh wrapped his soft paws around Yegor's 
neck. 



"Isn't this fun?" asked Kurdysh. 

The unusual beverage went to Yegor's 
head, and it started spinning. Polkan bore 
him through crowds of creatures, and for 
brief instants, the light of the fire illuminated 
the inhuman faces of all those spirits that had 
crawled out of their burrows or flown to the 
field from all parts of this wilderness deep 
in the taiga. But Yegor no longer noticed their 
ugliness. It didn't particularly strike his eye 
or send his soul into contortions. It was as 
if his concepts of good and evil had been 
suddenly reversed in the course of a minute. 

Something with the body of a serpent and 
the wings of a bat flew past, and Yegor saw 
Masha on its back. She was the same as be¬ 
fore and somehow not the same. She was 
half-girl, half-imp, with free-flowing hair and 
flushed cheeks, laughing for all the world. 
She waved to Yegor and soared high in the 
air. 

"That was Krodo," explained Kurdysh, 
the living fur collar clinging to his neck. "And 
there is Yarilo himself. That's Leda—dread¬ 
fully aggressive and absolutely... And there's 
dear Lado, what a sweetheart..." 

At this point, Kurdysh purred lovingly. 

"And these tomboys are her children—there 
are Lelya-Malina, Dido-Kalina, and the older 
one is Polelya. And that one with the four 
heads is Svetovid, the kindly warrior. Those 
terrifying hairy creatures are the Volotas who 
will do anything in the world to scare you out 
of your wits. They've all gathered here, and 
all those who have survived. Now only here in 
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the taiga can they hide from human beings. 
And even so, how long can it last?" 

"Forever!" shouted Yegor, spurring Polkan 
on in the heat of his emotion. 

The centaur reared and sprang higher 
than usual. Yegor involuntarily let go his hold 
and slipped off. 

"Don't be afraid," Kurdysh managed to 
whisper. "You can fly by yourself." 

Yegor felt that he was not falling but was 
rather continuing to fly in a circle—it was as 
if the force of gravity had disappeared. He 
was again surrounded by goblins tickling and 
elbowing him. 

"Well, Yegor, what do you think of our 
nectar now?" the Mummer, who had flown 
over to him, shouted into his ear. "Are you 
having a good time?" 

"Get the hell out of here!" Yegor shouted, 
laughing wildly. 

He wanted to guffaw and gambol in the air, 
since his body had grown so light. He wanted 
to embrace all these disfigured unclean spir¬ 
its, dance round-dances with them, howl 
songs without words, fly through the flames 
of the fire, and drink the sweet, burning nec¬ 
tar they squeezed from the blue flowers. 

He shouted in a strange voice: 

"What a night! My, what a wonderful 
night!" 

Then he saw his old acquaintance, Dyoiba- 
nguo, sitting by the fire with his feet drawn 
up. His wolves sat around him in a circle. He 
sang a tune, squinting all the while, and the 
wolves chimed in with their quiet howling. 
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Moreover, Yegor saw the ancient gods of the 
Siberian earth—the spirits of the taiga and 
tundra. They were short and stocky, while 
their faces were shiny from being smeared 
with bear-grease. They were dancing hand in 
hand with the Slavic gods in praise of the 
plentitude, eternity, and ineradicability of life. 

Only the orphaned Dyoiba-nguo sat by him¬ 
self, needing no one. He could see the end of 
what was eternal, the eradication of the 
ineradicable, and the disappearance of abun¬ 
dance. He mourned the passing of these things 
in his songs. 

Yegor drank the sweet nectar from horns 
large and small. He drank with Stribog and 
Dazhbog. Lado kissed him, and Lelya-Malina 
played her flute for him. 

"Hey!" shouted Yegor at the top of his 
lungs. "Hey you dead-end branches of evo¬ 
lution! I will put you all on the list of endan¬ 
gered species! Do you hear? From this time 
forth, no one will touch you! Live however 
you like!" 

The goblins laughed in reply. Polkan 
stamped his hooves, and the mermaids tickled 
Yegor as they flew past, pressing his body 
to their own cold hard ones for an instant. 

Flickering, spinning, waving, melting, and 
merging into an enormous fiery furnace, 
mingling and being born, dying and dissolv¬ 
ing, uniting from millions of tiny pieces, and 
again unbonding, burying, resurrecting, appear¬ 
ing, ascending and descending... 

When he landed, thoroughly exhausted, at 
the edge of the glade, he saw that Kurdysh 



had disappeared, and Masha was standing 
beside him, quite naked and extremely 
delicate. She was gazing at him without 
saying a word or even smiling. 

He drew closer to her and embraced her. 
He pressed her to himself, and she threw her 
arms around his neck. He felt her merging 
with him, pressing her flesh into his own, dis¬ 
appearing inside him, and dissolving so that 
not a trace of her remained. He did not reject 
her or grow frightened but rather hugged her 
even tighter, and he continued to do so un¬ 
til he realized he was holding his own shoul¬ 
ders, and not her back, with his hands. Then 
he felt that he was already not himself, but 
two souls and two bodies. And that which 
human beings groped for blindly when em¬ 
bracing their beloveds, that which they had 
lost and forgotten forever was returned to 
Yegor. 

But he was no longer Yegor. 

His fur clothing stuck fast to his body. He 
tugged at a sleeve and experienced the same 
pain as if he had tried to take off his own 
skin. He didn't pay attention to anyone 
else but lay face down on the ground, pressing 
the warm life-giving earth, putting down roots. 
He became a tree with fruit growing on his 
branches. The fruit of the knowledge of good 
and evil, of the cognition of the spirit of Na¬ 
ture. 

The next morning, it began to rain. Gradual¬ 
ly gaining strength, the water fell on the taiga, 
letting the roots and leaves drink, and bring¬ 
ing into motion the thickened sap, washing 



and renewing, saving from death, driving to 
the earth the blue petals of wilting flowers, 
and finally falling in even, penetrating 
streams on the back of the man lying on the 
ground. 

Yegor slept soundly in the middle of the 
glade, and there was no one anywhere around 
him. The taiga bent over him, sang him 
cradle songs, and sent him dreams, each more 
lovely than the last. 

In those dreams, beasts and birds, trees 
and grasses came to him and spoke to him in 
their own languages. He understood every 
word, and there was no need to call these 
living creatures by the names people had 
given them, for he himself and all of them to¬ 
gether were one and indivisible. Everything 
that breathed, grew and moved, everything 
that was born or changed, turned to dust and 
was resurrected once more. And all of that, 
from microbes to whales, was him-Yegor— 
and he was all that, living and eternal. 

I change, therefore, I am. 

The essence of life was eternal change, so 
Yegor changed. He changed, but he didn't 
lose his love for men or the forest. 


7 

A week later, some Evenks ran into Yegor 
as they were fording the river. Yegor was 
sitting on the bank next to a tiny pyramid of 
pebbles, talking with someone invisible. He 
seemed alien to people for a long time, spoke 



incoherently, and kept repeating that he 
was no longer himself, for all the trees and 
beasts of the taiga were a part of him. 

They washed and fed him, put him on a 
reindeer, and took him to their summer 
pasture. While they were waiting for the 
helicopter, Yegor wandered about the mead¬ 
ow, conversing with the reindeers and pett¬ 
ing the dogs. Not one of them tried to bite 
him. They cared for him and treated him as 
if he were ill, having cracked and lost his mind 
under the strain of his long wanderings while 
he was lost in the taiga. He answered all their 
questions with either yes or no, and neither 
did he avoid conversations, but he gave the 
impression that he did not see a great deal of 
difference between reindeers and people. 
The helicopter arrived, and he was taken first 
to a geologists' camp, and from there, to the 
city. 

He was put in the hospital. There were 
three other patients in his sunny room. One 
of his neighbors was the generalissimo of the 
galaxy, and although the stars did not extin¬ 
guish themselves at his command, he could 
make those around him have uneasy dreams. 
Therefore, at night, Yegor turned himself 
into a tree and dozed dreamlessly until the 
next morning. 

His doctor conversed with him eagerly, 
not trying to shake his convictions, treating 
this patient according to standard medical 
practice, and attempting to unlock his many- 
visaged soul. 

When Yegor had rested and gotten his 
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strength back, he realized what the doctors 
wanted of him and did not express any of 
his strange thoughts. He spoke and acted as 
if he were no different from a normal human 
being. It was easy for him, because he could 
become whatever he wanted. So to be a nor¬ 
mal, ordinary person was a piece of cake. 
They left him alone, and thinking that they 
had carried out their responsibilities with 
respect to him, they prepared the papers for 
his release. 

But one day, there was an unfortunate acci¬ 
dent. The generalissimo of the galaxy tried 
to plug into a black hole in outer space, 
but failed to gauge his strength correctly, 
fell from his bed and broke his arm. His 
general's pride made him refrain from crying 
out, so he sat on the bed and moaned 
softly. Yegor didn't call the doctor. Instead, 
he took his neighbor by the arm, examined 
the unnatural curvature and helplessness of 
the limb, then saw through the skin and 
muscles that there was a complex fracture. He 
gently but firmly pressed the arm and felt 
something flowing out of his palm and 
pouring into the other man's body. He sat 
like that until the man quieted down and 
his arm stopped hurting. Then he set the 
break precisely, pressed his fingers to the 
now painless spot, and watched as the faint 
aura from his palm began to glow more 
brightly until it was burning hot and then 
began to penetrate to the broken bones 
in short, pulsating waves. A half hour later, 
the bones had healed, and soon the ruler of 
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the universe could move his arm freely. In one 
of his regular universal orders, he decorated 
Yegor with the Order of the Supernova and 
appointed him to the post of Custodian of the 
White Dwarfs. Yegor thanked him for this 
high honor, and from that day forth, they 
became fast friends. 

The generalissimo had an ordinary human 
name—Vasily Petrovich—and he was past 
fifty. He had been a biophysicist before he 
landed in the hospital. Of course, he did not 
consider himself to be ill, but continued to 
believe wholeheartedly in his august calling. 
His unusual logic did not betray him: he 
proved to Yegor beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that the entire galaxy was a single 
living organism, and that he, Vasily Petrovich, 
was the point where all its rationality was 
concentrated. His heightened sense of respon¬ 
sibility for the fates of billions of stars kept 
him awake nights and was driving him out of 
his mind. He wanted peace and quiet, but 
from the Swan constellation of Cygnus, the 
echoes of war were heard, and millions of 
stars had burned out in this conflagration. He 
wanted to sleep, but on infinite numbers of 
planets, life forms were developing. They 
plummeted into outer space, deforming 
time, and what was worse, they did not obey 
the generalissimo's orders. So he cruelly pun¬ 
ished the rebels by creating supernovas 
and sending their whole civilizations plum¬ 
meting into black holes. Stars turned to 
dust and light. But there was only one of him, 
and there were billions of stars. Sadly, no- 
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where in the galaxy was there a place where 
he could rest his weary bones. 

"What would you like to be?" Yegor 
asked him. "What mode of existence would 
give you peace?" 

So Vasily Petrovich thought for a moment 
then said: 

"I want to be star dust..." Then he said: 
"No, I want to be a hydrogen atom... No, I 
want to be a quantum of time... No, I want to 
be everywhere and nowhere, forever and nev¬ 
er... No, I don't want to exist at all. I just 
want peace and calm." 

That night, he slept badly again, sending 
imprecations in the direction of the Sirius 
system. He upbraided someone and brought 
someone to the pedestal. A nurse came in 
and gave him a shot. 

Vasily Petrovich calmed down, and Yegor 
realized he was old and tired and needed to 
be helped. So he placed his hand on the old 
man's forehead, then his temples, then the 
crown and back of his head. Yegor touched 
his cheek to the old man's and did what he 
intended to do. 

When Vasily Petrovich woke up, he lay still 
for a while with opened eyes, looking at the 
ceiling and smiling silently. 

"I've retired, you know," he told Yegor. 
"My post is now occupied by a worthy man. 
Now I am private citizen and would like 
some breakfast." 

From that day forth, he began to recover 
rapidly, and soon, the doctors said he was 
healthy. The two of them were released from 
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the hospital on the same day. 

Yegor was sent to the chief physician's 
office. That illustrious individual leafed 
through Yegor's medical record, slammed it 
shut, stroked it with his palm, and said unex¬ 
pectedly: 

"Yegor, you are absolutely healthy. I have 
the feeling you're even healthier than you 
were before you got lost in the taiga. I would 
like to believe that this is in some way due to 
our treatment. But that would be an illu¬ 
sion. Unfortunately, there are many areas 
in which we are totally powerless. We do not 
have the power, for example, to cure your 
so-called illness or that of the man who was 
in your room. And as a physician, I am very 
curious as to how you managed to do these 
two things." 

"I don't know how I do it," Yegor said 
cautiously, "but I can do a great deal," 

"Bioenergetics," said the doctor. "Have 
you read anything about that?" 

"I read something a long time ago, but I 
don't remember. I only know that all living 
things on the earth are connected into a sin¬ 
gle organism." 

"Or biofields," continued the doctor. 
"There are lots of theories about that. Per¬ 
haps you could show me something. Don't 
be afraid. I now consider and will continue to 
consider you absolutely healthy no matter 
what." 

"OK," said Yegor. 

He transformed himself into a flock of 
birds of every imaginable kind. They flew 
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about the room and perched in the corners, 
each singing its own lovely song. 

"Interesting," said the doctor, leaning back 
in his chair. "Despite everything, it's devilish¬ 
ly interesting. Listen, Yegor, what are you 
going to do now? Stop singing, for goodness 
sake or you'll have everybody in the hospi¬ 
tal making a bee-line for my door to find out 
what's going on." 

"I intend to live," replied Yegor in a many¬ 
voiced feathered choir. "And fight to save 
the goblins." 

"OK, 1 believe you. No, I'm not simply 
being polite and displaying my fine bed-side 
manner. I really want to believe you. But 
what you say is absolutely incomprehensible. 
When I look at you, I am inclined to consider 
myself insane. How did you learn to do all 
those tricks of yours?" 

"It's very simple," replied Yegor, uniting 
the various pieces of his body into one—that 
of a human being. "I have overcome the 
boundaries of my body and ceased to be 
alone." 

"Can you teach me?" asked the doctor. 
"Is it very difficult?" 

"I'll teach everyone," replied Yegor. "It's 
extremely difficult, but possible. May I go 
now?" 

"Yes, of course. I'm not keeping you. By 
the way, why didn't you leave here at once? 
It would have been so easy for you to do." 

"Who would I have been if I had left?" 
Yegor inquired with a chuckle. "No thanks. 
Give me a medical certificate saying I'm 
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healthy and fit to live among other people." 

"It seems to me you'll have a hard time of 
it." 

"I know," said Yegor. 

He waited for Vasily Petrovich, and they 
left the hospital gates together. The former 
generalissimo was absolutely alone in the 
world, because his wife had died while he was 
in the hospital, and his children had moved 
away. So Yegor invited the old man to come 
home with him. 

Yegor returned to his old job, and Vasily 
Petrovich received a pension and spent whole 
days in the apartment, jimmy-rigging peculiar 
apparatuses. In the evenings, they conversed, 
occasionally arguing, but neither could 
convince the other to change his mind about 
anything. 

"Man has created a second Nature," said 
Vasily Petrovich. "And that is the natural 
path of evolution. Living Nature is but a 
necessary stage from the heights of which 
man will become omnipotent and earn the 
title of Cosmic Man. To become one with 
Nature on this Earth is a lot of nonsense—on¬ 
ly a preliminary stage. We will be one with the 
universe eventually. Space ships are too pri¬ 
mitive. Man must move about in space 
without ail these tin cans. If you can trans¬ 
form yourself into any living creature, then 
man can learn to transform himself into 
light, a gravitational field, or a particle 
stream, or the devil knows what else. Bio¬ 
fields? Wonderful. But that is only part of the 
single energy field of the universe. You object 
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to the fact that man is in opposition to Na¬ 
ture. But 1 am against man's putting himself 
in opposition to the entire cosmos and 
attempting to conquer it. Funny, yes? Funny 
and sad. Man conquered Nature here on 
Earth in the same way, and you know what 
that led to." 

Thus spoke Vasily Petrovich, and Yegor 
listened, putting together deadly counter¬ 
arguments. And when he could no longer 
resist the urge to argue with his companion, 
he turned into a bear and shut the other's 
mouth with his soft paw. 

"That's not an argument!" the stifled 
Vasily Petrovich would shout. "I'll turn into a 
neutron stream, and then I'll really let you 
have it!" 

One day, the chief physician from the hos¬ 
pital came to visit him. He had found Yegor's 
address with difficulty, and was surprised 
tb find him in the company of the retired 
generalissimo. He reminded Yegor of his 
promise to teach him a thing or two. 

"Why do you need to know?" 

"I'm a doctor," the other said. "I want to 
cure people, and it is very difficult for me to 
admit my helplessness in some cases. In the 
final analysis, it's dishonest if you can heal 
the sick and don't want to do it. So teach 
me if you don't mind. And then I'll join you 
in your battle for the goblins. I'm young and 
very energetic." 

"OK," said Yegor. "I'll teach you." 

After that, the doctor came to visit him 
every evening, and stoically bearing the taunts 



of Vasily Petrovich, he learned what he had 
not been taught at medical college or 
anywhere else. 

He was extremely well-read, believed in 
all manner of unbelievable things, and joyful¬ 
ly found confirmation for the vague rumors 
he had heard about the Filipino surgeons 
who removed tumors without making 
incisions and even thought up a theory about 
penetrating the body by moving into the 
fourth dimension. This theory was met by 
Vasily Petrovich with gales of laughter. He 
did not like doctors and could do nothing to 
change that feeling. 

Finally, the doctor began to catch on. He 
could not explain himself how it happened, 
but he found deep within himself that barrier 
which had to be crossed before a human being 
could cease to be fully human and therefore 
transform himself into something new and 
different—some more highly developiki 
creature. 

Late in the spring, Yegor left his house, 
and after collecting a few things, he headed 
for the taiga and the very place where he had 
first felt that he was part of that single 
entity called the Universe. 

Vasily Petrovich kept on making his insane 
instruments. He trained his blue lenses on the 
stars and secretly sighed for the time he had 
ruled the galaxy, when everything had been 
in his power. 

The doctor kept on working to master 
what he needed to know, and began making 
progress independently. He healed the incur- 



able and avoided the inevitable. 

Yegor did not return alone. With him came 
a bearded man who had the strange habit 
of blinking both his eyes at once. They 
disappeared somewhere for a long time 
together, argued loudly about some in¬ 
comprehensible matters, and even fought 
hand and fist, but Vasily Petrovich dragged 
them apart and swore to dissolve them both 
to nothing but mesons. 

The old man didn't live till autumn. On his 
death-bed, he asked them to send his body to 
outer space, where it would gradually draw 
closer and closer to the sun, fall onto its 
surface, and burn in its depths, then be trans¬ 
formed into a stream of photons flying to 
all ends of the universe, living and eternal. 

The doctor did what he had promised, 
writing appeals in which he demanded that 
goblins be put on the list of endangered 
species. Then he wrote articles no one wanted 
to publish continuing to believe ardently all 
the while that the day would come when 
there would be unity between Man and the 
tiny, fragile planet on which he lived. 
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